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PREFACE 


The head quarters of Mokokchung Subdivision being 
Situated in the Ao country and close to some of the most 
important villages of the tribe, I had every opportumty of 
observing their customs while holding charge of the Sub 
division from the autumn of 1917 to the New Year of 
1 924, save for one year’s leave But for all my opportumties 
this book could never have been wntten without the assist 
ance and co operation of my numerous Ao friends Especi 
ally are my thanks due to Iicntinoktang, Lanukamzak, 
Likokyungba, Yimtitamzak and Sanchamkhaba, all inter- 
preters on the Subdivisional oflBcer’s staff, and to Tsansao 
Lhota, who typed out the veiy long manuscript for me 
No less deeply am I indebted to many English friends 
Dr J H Hutton, C I E , Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
KiUa and Honorary Director of Ethnography in Assam, 
has not only given me encouragement and assistance through 
out, but has allowed me to use some of his photographs, 
has kindly made for mo hmshed slvetches of tattoo patterns 
from rough outlmes I gave him, and has immeasurably m 
creased the value of the book by hrs full comparative notes 
and his bibhography Mr Henry Balfour, P R S , Curator 
of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, with whom I had the 
pleasure of doing a long toifr m the Naga Hills, has been 
kind enough to write a valuable mtroduction and to allow 
me to use some of his excellent drawings Colonel J 
Shakespear has bestowed ungrudging patience on the 
laborious task of compiling a very full mdex Mr Jleikle- 
john, of the Indian Porest Service, has been good enough 
to allow me to use some of his photographs, and Mr 
Dennehy, of the Indian Civil Service one of his photo 
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graphs and one of his C3iongIi Ao folk tales Last, but far 
from least, the Government of Assam has generously 
defrayed the cost of publication 
I have attempted, both under various headings in the 
body of the book and m an appendix devoted to the 
subject, to estimate the social effects on the Aos of the work 
of the Amencan Baptist Missionary Society I have not 
hesitated franldy to point out what seem to me to be errors 
of method and I trust members of the Society will receive 
my cnticisms in the fnendly spirit in which they are meant 
Dr W C Smith s valuable book, The Ao Naga Tribe oj 
written from a rather different standpoint, was 
published while my book was in the press, too late, un 
fortunately, for me to make any use of it or to comment on 
the few points wherein I differ from the author 

J P Mills 
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. It was my privilege in 1921 to write an introductory 
“ foreword ” to Mr. J. H. Hutton's important monograph 
upon The. Serna Nagas, and I feel highly complimented in 
being again invited, this time by Mr. JIUIs, to contribute a 
" foreword " to his equally valuable work upon The Ao 
Nagas. The pleasure which I now experience in acting as 
godfather to a new monograph dealing with a Naga tribe 
has been greatly enhanced by the fact that in 1922, at the 
instigation, of the two friends above-mentioned, I spent 
some three months in making an ethnological tour of several 
hundred miles through the Naga Hills, as their guest and 
rmder their guidance, with all the advantages that accrue 
from travelling with men who have taken infinite pains to 
study intensively the natives whose affairs they, as Govern- 
ment officials, have been called upon to administer. This 
golden opportunity for first-hand ethnological observation 
naturaUy stimulated acutely the interest in the INaga tribe 
which I had long felt. 

Although an excellent genera! understanding of these 
comparatively untouched Naga tribes con readily be arrived 
at by careful perusal of the admirable monographs which 
have been published in the last few years, the mental 
picture can never be complete until one has resided among 
the natives and surveyed them in their own environment. 
This develops a sense of proportion and perspective, and one 
can the better realize the interrelationships, the culture 
interactions, and the adaptations to environment that have 
brought about the complex which is described as the general 
culture of the Naga Hills. For, although the Nagas as a 
whole exhibit a general similarity of culture and possess 
many ideas, habits, and occupations in common, there are 
very many individual tribal traits which differentiate the 
ix 
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culture of one group from that of another Vanations in 
physical type, in language, and in customs afford material 
for classification and segregation into more or less well 
defined ethmc divisions , and, in spite of evidence pointing 
to a common ancestry, it is manifest that various influences 
have affected the development of the Nagas, both physically 
and culturally, and have contributed to a complex which 
calls for scientific analysis 

As material for this analysis by comparative study, the 
monographs upon individual tnbes already available, thanks 
to the far seeing and enhghtened pohey of the Government 
of Assam, are of the greatest value The Angami , Serna , 
Lhota , and Ao Nagoa have now been dealt with intensively 
by Dr Hutton and Mr Mills, and these four tribes can now 
be compared and contrasted upon evidence which has been 
very carefully and labonously collected These monographs 
will have a permanent value as a record of one of the most 
interesting surviving groups of primitive natives 
The culture of the Naga Hills stands clearly defined from 
that of most of the ncighbounng areas, and yet marked 
affimties may be traced with cultures outside the region and 
even very far afield In order to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis of Naga ethnography, it is necessary to trace and 
to evaluate the links through which may be discerned con 
ncctions and affimties with other ethmc units, however 
distant they may be Many striking links have already 
been established, serving to trace relationship between the 
culture phenomena of tlie Naga Hills massif and, for example, 
Chota Nagpur, China, Burma, the Indian Archipelago, the 
Phihppines, and even far distant Melanesia Dr Hutton’s 
footnotes in the present volume are of much interest in this 
connection 

It IS not only the more important and prominent items 
■uhich should be subjected to comparative study Every 
detail, however insignificant it raaj seem, is of importance 
in this diagnostic research Even so prosaic and seemingly 
trivial an object as a native scarecrow may help to throw 
hght upon the wider problems of migration and diffusion 

have myself seen examples of somewhat complex bird 
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while their culture remains relatively uncontaminated by 
contact with ahen peoples, and has not yet undergone that 
inevitable metamorphosis which results from the advent of 
missionariesj traders, and other disintegrating forces As 
one travels through the Naga Hills one can but notice the 
evidence of a gradual passing away of the old order of things 
m the administered area, the breaking down of old associa 
tions of ideas, in spite of the innate conservatism which is 
antagonistic to change and yields reluctantly Ornaments 
which formerly were worn exclusively as insigma of con 
spicuous prowess and achievement tend to become, under 
the altered conditions induced by the 'pax bnianmca and 
Government control, mere meaningless embellishments of 
those who have achieved bttle, or of the merely nch The 
decay of old customs too often involves for the natives loss 
of pnde and mterest in themselves and them past traditions , 
vinhty gives way to listlessness and apathy, a state which is 
now recogmzed as one of the potent factors In promoting 
depopulation The arbitrary suppression of all traditional 
customs, ceremomes, and dances — mcluding even those 
which m themselves are harmless enough — on the plea that 
they belong to the “ bad old days of heathendom and head 
hunting," IS a shortsighted and retrograde policy It strikes 
at the roots of practically the whole social structure of the 
people, and its effects are apt to prove disastrous Meta 
morphosis by successive very shght modifications of existing 
liabits and practices may lead to the desired result — that of 
evolving law abidmg and useful citizens from the sometime 
head hunting savages — without loss of that alertness and 
efficiency which, under the “ bad old ” conditions, proved 
essential to survival, and the loss of u Inch is so detrimental 
to any real and permanent betterment I must not be 
tempted to enlarge upon this theme I Lave elsewhere ^ 
stated my views upon the subject of the possible means of 
uplifting the primitive or “unnsen" peoples My mam 
point IS that the Nagas, with their fine physique, intelligence, 
and considerable potentiahties, are worth preserving and 

***‘''’ (r«».dent.al Address to the Folk lore 
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are capable of improvement if a process of gradual successive 
changes be adopted, and if they are allowed to absorb the 
ideas of higher culture in small doses whose effects may be 
cumulative. 

Of the Ao-Nagas, who are so fully and interestingly por- 
trayed by Mr. Mills, I have many very pleasant recollections. 
Reserved they may be in the presence of strangers, but I 
was often welcomed by them and hospitably entertained. 
Hospitahty, it is true, has its drawbacks sometimes, 
and the filthy receptacles in which madhu (rice-beer) is 
served rather checks one’s enthusiasm for the potable 
contents. Similarly, the proffer of that arch-delicacy of 
the Nagas, parboiled hornet grubs, inches long — so 
greatly appreciated by them and, therefore, a generous gift 
— invokes a feeling of repugnance not easily overcome, 
especially if one has recently seen the palpitating, peristaltic 
maggots alive in the comb To refuse them might hurt the 
natives’ feelings, and one just swallows the grubs and one’s 
pride (or prejudice) simultaneously, feeling that one has 
at least played the game by Naga altruism 

The Aos practise various arts and industries with success. 
They are skilful carvers, and the zoomorphic designs carved 
in complete or high relief which adorn especially the 
morungs, are of great interest from the points of view of 
technique, of symbolism and of variation upon adopted 
themes. The paramount glory of the Ao country is to bo 
seen in the huge hollow-log gongs, or xylophones,* serving 
as broadcasting instruments, nhich sometimes are as much 
as 40 feet in length and 6 feet m diameter. These are carved 
at one end with a huge ” figure-head ” representing the head 
of the Water-buffalo, though, owing to the conventional 
rendering of the theme, the Aos themselves mostly fail to 
recognize the real moliv. These instruments are truly 

^ I steadfsatly rofuso to follow fnende, Hutton and m 

describing these as “ drums ” The use of the term “ drum ’* to percussion 
instruments other than those Bounded through the medium of a tense 
membrane has caused mfinite confusion Since the dram proper also 
occurs in the Naga Hills, it is emmently desirable to differentiate it 
from the xylophone, whose evolution has been from a totally different 
origin, and whose prmciplo of sound emission belongs to a totally distmct 
category. 
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impressive objects and represent immense labour expended 
both m their hewing out and in their transport up to the 
hiU top villages from the spots where the huge trees were 
felled The dances and ceremomal ntual of these people 
are vastly intriguing to the ethnologist and lack nothing m 
the picturesqueness of their barbaric splendour 
It 13 curious, perhaps, that the Ao Nagas about whom 
comparatively httle had previously been wntten, should 
have formed in the last two years the subject of three distinct 
works by as many authors Mr W Carlson Smith, an 
American missionary, published, in 1926, a substantial 
volume upon this tribe, and in the same year a small book 
was issued by Surendra Nath Majumder, of the Assam Medical 
Service, deahng with the same people The present work 
by Mr Mills in no way suffers from the fact of the Aos 
having already been described by other writers In each 
instance the point of view is different, and it is, indeed, a 
matter of interest to compare the impressions of these 
Nagas arrived at independently by an American missionary, 
a Hindu medical o01cer, and an English resident ofEcial of 
the Assam GovWnnent 

Ethnologists, m particular, will be grateful to Mr Mills 
for his careful and exhaustive study on one of the important 
and well defined tribes in the Naga Hills The volume well 
maintains the high standard of excellence set by Dr Hutton 
in his two monographs Great credit is due to the Govern 
ment of Assam for the encouragement given to its officials 
to study intensively the natives who are under admimstrative 
control The growing senes of tnbal monographs issued 
under Government auspices will be standard works of 
reference, valuable not only as a record of the indigenous 
native customs beliefs, and ideals, but also is a means of 
understanding and of evaluating the status and potentiahties 
of these unnsen peoples, a prime factor in promoting 
and facihtatmg an enbghtencd, sympathetic, and just 
administration 

Hexuy BALTonr. 

Orford 

August, ID’S 
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INTRODUCTORY 

In this volume an attempt is made to describe a people 
■wliich presents Boveral characteristics not found in any of the 
Nnga ^ tribes dealt Trith in tho monographs hitherto pub- 
lished by tho Government of Assam. Tho Ao custom of 
disposing of their dead by laying them out on platforms; 
their elaborately organized village councils; their claim to 
have emerged from the earth not at the Kczahonoma Stone,* 
but near ChongUyimti on tlio right bank of the DiJdm; 
their huge xylophones laboriously hewn out from single 
logs; their tattooed women-folk; their division into lan- 
guage groups so stable that a husband and liis wife vill at 
times converse together each in his or her own language ; 
and them complicated clan and phratiy rights, all distinguish 
them sharply from their Sema and Lhota neighbours. The 
name Ao is a current mispronunciation of Aor, their owti 
word for themselves, meaning, accordmg to their own state- 
ments, “ those w'ho came ” (i.e. across the Dikhu), as distinct 
from JifinV (“ those vho did not come ”), tho term used for 
Sangtams, Changs, Phorns and Konyalcs.* Under tho term 

* In view of the fact that IHolomy in tho third or fourth century a.d. 
and Sluabuddm Talish ui tho sixteenth botli speak of Nogas os “ Xanffcr,’’ 
qud " naked,*’ I must recant my derivation of “ Nsga ” from the Sanslcrit 
Kag {vtde SIdls, 2/i« Lhota A’cjaa, p xvi n.*) and substitute tho Sanskrit 
tio^na— but reluctantly, for the Aesameso call them Nflga, and both 
Shiabuddin and Ptolemy’s informers may have known only Urdu and 
jumped at conclusions -Al II 11. 

* This 13 usually regarded as tho of division, not emergence, which 

IS put at Maikel or ehewhero — J H H. 

* Personally I doubt tlus explanation of the terms Aor and Mirtr, 
and regard Aor as simply “ those who are *’ {.4 demonstrative and ER or 
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Ao 1 fhall include only tho^e v.ho Bpcak the Cliongli, Mong- 
geii, Changlvi, and Sangpur dialects Tlio last used to bo 
Bjickcn in the Sangpur “ kliel * ” of Longsa, but is now 
practicall} ob'^oletc and may be disregarded I met one 
old man who was reputed to know it, but he could only 
mumble a fen nords, and the whole “kliel” non speaks 
Giongh, though the inhabitants still carve their sacrificial 
mithan posts m a nay peculiar to themcclvcs, and retain 
their onn pattern of tattoo Besides these there arc others 
who have gome claim to bo regarded as Acs, but I have not 
attempted to dc'cnbc them Yacham and their small neigh 
liour Yong, for instance, speak a dialect resembling Chongh, 
but follon Phom or Konjak customs to a great extent 
Yacham rccontU told mo that thej really did not Icnow 
what tho> were — Aos would not tocognizo them os Aos and 
their tnvns DiLhu neighbours would not accept them as 
kinsmen Then there aro villages such as Longla and 
Noksan nhich hato long been under Chang chiefs and have 
adopted Clnng dress and custom, though an Ao dialect is 
current m them together mth Chang As tbc«o villages 
appear to ha\o lost their characteristic Ao customs, and aro 
ntuated m unadministcrcd territory where 1 haNO been 
unable to visit and fitud;y them, I have mado no attempt to 
deal n itli them 

I have spoken of tbo Chongh, Mongsen and Cliangki 
“ hnguogo groups” for want of a belter term Thoy 
imdoubtctlJ^ represent (hffcrtnt naves of immigrants speak- 
ing difftrcnt dialects But tiroo has complicated matters 
Each group 1ms its omi set of clans, but the language dm- 
eiorw, though showing wonderful stability considering tho 
conditions undtr whicli they aro maintained, have begun to 
break down in places ExampUs will make the point clear 


^ .M ’*"'1 *‘®'"*** toU”«v/f C-UrV Ao }.a3a IhelioTiary. 

n »-» Oo»«*ho en> ’ ftn<l th<* 

I?! *’■*.*'• or ‘o of any o( th© 

® fnen* an I il Mr ncishbouni »om«<thin({ 

b. careen tlem*<‘hra and tl eir 
lloJ.Tl# 0 ’S C 

‘-KUl. adnoc^nclavilUfc p 82^ I* M 
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Slongsenyunti and Chungtia for instance contain none but 
Chongli and Mongsen clans respectively, spealung their 
omi cbalect and following their own customs Of the two 
“ IJicls ” of Sangratsu one consists of Slongsen clans speak- 
mg the Mongsen dialect, and the other of Chongli clans speak- 
ing the Chongli dialect — the tno not twentj yards apart 
Each “ khol ” loions the other’s language but speaks its own, 
and a Mongsen noman mamed to a man of the Chongli 
“ khel ” will speak Mongsen to her husband but Chongli to 
her baby, for the child is Chongli like his father and must 
he brought up to speak Chongli But in Mokongtsu ^ 
village, while there is a Chongli “ khel ” and a Mongsen 
“kliel,” tho nholc village speaks Mongsen It must bo 
very inconvenient to speak two languages m the same 
village, and the tendency to adopt a common tongue is a 
natural one A tale from liongmisa shows tho misunder- 
standing which may arise Tradition relates that a Chongli 
and a Slongsen man liad a quarrel about tho ownership of a 
clump of bamboos of tho land called m Mongsen chang- 
purong Tho Mongsen man kept shoutmg about these 
bamboos (all Nagas talk at the top of their voices when they 
are qinixellmg, and often when they are not), and the 
Chongli man, mishearing lum, thought ho was shoutmg 
changpong, the ChongU word for a frog Feeling himself 
insulted ho took a fine of a p>g, and from that day the 
Mongsen men gave up their language as too liable to lead 
to expensive misunder&tandmgs The whole village there- 
fore now speaks Chongli 

It IS clear then that a man of Chongli descent may often 
speak Mongsen as his ordinary language, or vice versa 
When I speak therefore of Chongli or Mongsen words I am 
referring solely to language without any reference to the race 
of the speaker, and when I speak of Chongb custom I am 
describing the habits of people who are Chongb by race, even 
though they may speak Mongsen, and similarly with Mongsen 
custom But as far as possible examples of custom and 

1 Tins village has given its name corrupted into JIokokehuDg to the 
Civil Station and tlie admimstrntive subdivision of the Naga Hills District 
1 have tlirotighout used tho corrent corruption when speaking of the 
station and the real name when re/emng to the village — J. P 31 
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ceremonial have been t^n from villages or " khels ” where 
there is no confusion 


jSiiualion. 


The Aoa, who numbered 30.699 at the census of 1921, 
occupy a portion (d the Naga Hills bounded by the Hilshu 
River on the south-east, the edge of the plains on the north- 
west, the Konyaks on the north east, and the Sernas and 
Lhotas on the south-west ^ In former days they occupied 
a hig shoe of what is now Serna territory, and extended at 
least to the Wokha-Bhandari bridle path m the present 
Lhota country. But the tribe is an old one and past the 
rcnith of its power, and the Sernas were pressing them hard 
when we annexed the country in 1889. Their country is a 
pleasant one of long unbroken ranges, sloping gently down 
to moderate streams. The land, of which there is ample for 
all, is fertile, and the huge belt of forest lying between the 
foot of the hills and the cultivated portion of the plains 
must have always discouraged the casual Assamese immi- 
grant,® who might bluff no small gain out of the unwarlike 
villages of the outer range, but could not bluff a tiger which 
might be waiting for him on the way. The Aos themselves 
divide their country into four ranges, assigning each village 
to the range on or near which it is. These ranges, run ir 
roughly parallel lines, and are named as follows : the Lang 
bangkong (“ bed range ”) so called from a fancied resem 
blance to a bed, running along the left bank of the Dikhu 
parallel to it to the north-west the Asukong (" nver range ") 
a low, irregular range flanked by small rivers ; again paralle 
and to the north-west the Changkilcong, called after Changk 
village which stands on it; and finally the CJhapvukong 
called after Chapvu village. This is a low range flankin| 


p “m* tills area, being on the right bank of tb 

along the foot of the hills is generally regarded as of com 
1* communication between the plains and th 
Wnw till aT* greater at an earlier penod of history 

Ume tt e mvas«v„ of Assam, than of recent yeSrs At the sam 

have probsbly received more admixture of actual Assames 
blooil than mo,t i„be^ a«l during the Borm^ mvas.onTan 


Aasamese took refuge in the Ao country ^J. H. II, 
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the phins It is amusing to note the way in which tho Ao 
assigns degrees of “ smartness * to each nngo, exactly as 
wo distmguish iVIayfair from Upper Tooting Tiio order is 
that m which I Jnve given the ranges An Ao of tlio 
Lnngbangkong is inchned to look down on an inhabitant of 
the Asukong and still more on men from tho two outer 
ranges, a villager of tiio Chapvukong, m liis turn, regarding 
the plamsman with contempt — not unmixed with fear of his 
exceeding cunning But among the Aos these opinions are 
not often expressed It is cheaper to keep your thoughts to 
yourself m a land where a fmo of a pig is demanded for any 
remark which could bj the utmost stretch of tho imagina 
tion be regarded as defamatory Nor does anyone ever 
move m order to get a " better address ” It is very rarely 
that an Ao does not stick to the villngo where his ancestors 
Uved before hi m An immigrant 6nds ho lias httlo status in 


Ins new homo Indeed to call a man a new comer is a 
recognized form of insult, involving the inevitable pig ns 
damages There are doubtless as good men m Balham as 
thoro are in Belgravia, but thero must bo few men on the 
Chapvukong as good as the average mhabitant of tho Lang 
bangkong and the Ao distinctions between the ranges aro 
no doubt largely justified Tho Tillages on the inner range 
were contuiually at war witli their trans Pikhu noighboum 
This and tho greater height of many of them, has tended to 
keep them vinlc and hcalthj Wars were plcntifu enough 
m the old days throughout tho Ao country, but nowhero was 
tho pressure so great as on the Dikhu frontier lo 
the plains the greater tho heat, tho Ic*^ the raiding and tho 
less tmle tho Tor as far back ns they can remember 

the Aos have been friend^ with tho rulers of Assam, and the 
plains have never been used ns a happ^ hunting ground for 


head seekers ^ 


_ ■ D.t d.^ of 

ths foot of the lulls were b> "kong had to mnmtom an arroed 

1*1*1 below II e northern end of tl o 5 raiders who uwl to s’lp 

Kttanl -nluch patrolletl at luplit m » 

>nto tho cooho lines for I ^ 
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Ongxn and Migrations 

Ao tradition states quite definitely that the ancestors of 
the tribe came oiitof tbeearthatLungterok ^ (“ six stones ”), 
sometimes called XJngterok, lying on the top of a spur on 
the nght bank of the Dikhii just about opposite Slokongtsu 
The stones, which I have not seen, as they are across the 
frontier, are just above the present Sangtam village of Chong- 
hyimti ^ One is pointed out as the source of the Pongen 
and Lungkam phratnes, and another as that of the Chami 

1 Tlie Phoms also claim to have omergod from the earth at Lnngterolv, 
but do not reckon themselves as Aos Ihey first settled with Sangtams 
somewhere in the present Northern Sangtam country, each tribe forming 
one khel ” of a common village One <iay the Sangtams proposed a mock 
fight, each aide to use bamboo speare, and plantain leavea instead of 
shield* TliS Phoma agreed and being eimjile honest souls (they have 
changed since], obaerv<^ the conditions, while the Sangtams covered real 
shields with plantsin leaves The natural result was that the Phoms 
had many casualties and the Sangtams none Disliking such treacherous 
people as neighbours the Phoms migrated to their present country 
Tne Sernas tell an exactly similar story of a fight between tno of their 
clans early m their migration — J P hi 
* Dr J H Hutton visited the atonea in November 1923 He describes 
them as follows in his Tour Diary 
"Noveinier 6fA 


"■VVe Trent up to Chonghyimti, throe mljes off at tlie top of the hill, a 
small village of aome thirty or forty houses, and paid a visit to Lungterok, 
the famoiis six stones from which all the Aos derive their origin, as well 
as the Phoms and, I think, the Sangtams hereabouts Only three of the 
SIX are standing, and tlie biggest (the ‘ female ' stone, as it was pointed 
out to me) was knocked down by a Christian evangelist who destroyed a 
smalt phallus which stood m front of it, and was later visited, I am glad to 
say, by a senes of well deserved tnisforlunes Two of the still standing 
stones were described to me as male ’ etoncs The sixth was hard to 
find ami we were told that one of them appeared and disappeared at its 
own eapnee (c/ Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer oj Upper hurnia and the 
Shan Stales, ll, 27 sq , the Kachans at Dimapur, too, believe in. a group 
of carved megaliths which reveal themselves to tho very pious only), but 
wo e%entufllly found it leaning op against a {icus of some sort There was 
also a very small erect stone east of the path All are in « patch of heavy 
junelo which inay not be cut at all, and the stones may not be touched, as 
to do so would cause storms of wmd atul ram or liait The ‘ female ’ 
stone has a natural fissure in jts surface with a deep hollow behind 

In some traditions the Cbami phratiy do not spring from this ‘ female ’ 
stone like the Pongen and Lungkam, but come from one of the two ‘ male * 
ewnw, which possibly reflects a real distinction in culture between the 
**'1® ?* possibly, having had a matnlineal system, distinct 

one of another stock The ozukamt clan are fined 
..I I i T from the stonca at all as they ere descended from an 

« '"bon a hombiU s tail feather fell on her from 

Oinnrri,, took place closo to the ‘morung’ in old 

® «bown Tlus old village adjoined 

•S » o' “ "ovb! to It. pr.»nt .ill bigSer up 

Sel,‘ SrSigtt m tiS 
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put straight into Ins mouth, and twenty nine young bucks 
followed his example ^ So these thirty men raided Kubok 
and defeated it and the Mongsen were forced to come to 
Chonghyimti and form a “khel” side by side with the 
Chongh Thus began their long copartnership From 
Chonghyimti the Aos began their invasion of their present 
country All except a few crossed the Dikliu, those who 
did not do so bemg the ancestors of the present Sangpur 
khcl ” of Longsa Of those who crossed one big body 
pushed on and founded Lungkam, while the majonty settled 
at Kurotang, a now vacant site on Ungma land Of these 
one body moved up and founded Ungma while another body 
founded Sutsu and Kabza From these places they gradually 
spread over the land It is mterestmg to note that two of 
the carhest villages founded were ruled by women One 
was Sangtamla, where the present Subdivisional Officer’s 
bungalow stands, and one was the first foundation of Kabza 
on a site a short distance from its present one Neither 
seems to have been a great success Sangtamla was obliter- 
ated by Mokongtsu raiders, while at Kabza female rule did 
not last long, though m the present village the custom still 
obtains of havmg a recognized woman representative of 
the female pomt of view, who states her arguments with 
emphasis and reiteration in any case before the village 
council -where her sex is involved She is not, however, 
recognized as a member of the council and has no privileges 
I have been at pams to collect all the traditional informa- 
tion possible as to the people whom the Aoa found in posses- 
sion of their present country when they invaded it These 
stories giTo us some of our very rare glimpses of the early 
history of the hills and may help to throw welcome hght 
on tho complicated question of the origin and composition 
of tho Naga tribes as wo know them to day For Naga 
invaders do not as a rule obhterato their foes More usually. 


ordeal of l ot fot is still occasionally administerod by Cliancs 
spocidly dangerous enterprise W I en Snntok was attacked by 
-Villages il e chief a abasutlang made some of his 
llaniTSATvillw. “ ***** alive — Ilangaavoinehung alias 
o d^^TSLu ^ Ponunent teeth ) h U said tLt the 

the c,7tV« ‘*",** “ calnbition on occasions provided ho gets 

tue rest ot tie pig which must bo a big one— J p M 
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after reducing the village whicli is their objective to a suit- 
able frame of mind by repeated raids, they come and hve m 
it as overlords, take Tvives from it, and gradually absorb 
it into their own community Even if the greater part of 
the invaded village does retreat out of range, as sometimes 
happens, some are almost sure either to remam or to creep 
back to an existence inglorious but secure So that " the 
Canaamtes who dwelt m the land ” must form an important 
element in the Ao stock of to day The Aos describe these 
people under three names As they pressed north east along 
the Langbangkong they came in contact with a people, whom 
they call Isangyongr, living at Yongyimti The two races 
lived there aide by aide for a tune, but eventually the Isang- 
yongr moved on and now form part of the population of 
Tamlvi and Chota Kanching Their abandoned sites are 
marked by small monoliths, such as Konyaks still put up 
Again one hears of battles with Nokrangr * One of their 
villages was situated at Nokrat^nnangkoturong (“ the place 
where the Nol«rangr hang their enemies’ heads ”) on what 
IS now Mongsenyirati land Another traditional site is 
Nolcpoyimchen, which was broken up by Lungkam, the sur- 
vivors crossmg the Brahmaputra and setthng m the hills on 
the north bank, where they seem to have formed part at any 
rate of the Dafla tribe of to day ® About 1907, so accurate is 
traditional memory, two Dafles actually found their way to 
Nokpoyimchen to see " the place where their forefathers had 
bved ” Natusu, on Wnromung land, was another Nokrangr 
site But their biggest and most famous villago was at 

* Tins would ironn “ Dao slicing peoplo," ranp implying a slicing os 
oppos^ to a chopping cut Such a orowing cut would be the only stroke 
possible with the long two handed eword like ' daos,” o! which a tow 
specimensexistinChangki — seeiUustrationfacingp Cl Ihaveoccastonalh/ 
heard the Nokrangr spoken of aa Noklangr, "men of the long ‘daos,’" 
nolianff being the general Ao word for all obsolete long tangod ‘ daos ” 
whether of the narrow Changki typo or ordinary broad pattern — J P 31 

For various reosons I think NoUangr can bo definitely preferred to 
Nokrangr, and has partic^ar force if the original Ao weapon was the 
Kalyo liengvu axe, which sumi es In the villages round Sararoati, though 
eierywhere gii mg way to the long "dao 'Mr O Callaghan reports that 
Rangpang Sagas use no weapon except tho*‘dao ” — J H H 

• It roust be to aomo such story as this that Pla\ fair refers (TAe Caros 
p 24), but I know of no tradition spocifjnng the Garo Hills os the place 
where the fugitives settled Probably no Ao even knows where those 
particular hills are — J P M 
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Alungtakiba, just outside LaUium village, -where the 
Government Rost House stands now Hero too they i\ero 
raided by Lungkam Some of the refugees made for the 
plains and are thought by the Aos to be the ancestors of the 
Miris of the Brahmaputra Another tradition says that 
some of these refugees turned up into the hills again near the 
present Konyak village of Anaki Such, at any rate, is the 
origm claimed by the NoUang clan of Konyaks in Tamlu and 
Namsang Those who did not go down to the plains 
founded Nancham ^ It is clear from the description given 
that these Nolcrangr were Konjaks of sorts They are said to 
have been potters and to have shaved their heads at the sides, 
wearing their hair m a bun at the back with a flat piece of 
bamboo stuck through just as many Konyaks do to this day 
The third people wo hear of are the Molungr, whose name is 
still preserved in the Jlolungkong ndgo between IGiensa and 
Mubongchokut, and in the -village Mohmgyimchon They 
were expert blaclssmiths and potters, and did not eat pork ® 
One of their villages was at Noksonluni close to Longchang 
The founders of Longchang held them in such respect that 
they bought the right to found a village for twelve cloths 
and one mithan But the two villages wore too close for 
peace and in the mevitable quarrel the Slolungr were defeated 
and began their long retreat to the North Eventually they 
were driven into the plains Some returned and lived at 
Molungyimchen, where they are represented by the Sang 
hchar clan Others are said to have crossed the Assam 
Valley and settled m the hills on the north banl?, while 
others again -worked their way along and turned up into the 
hills again in the Konyak country There is no tradition 


* Usually called Longsamtanc the name hy which it is known to the 
Chongh Aos — J PM 

* It w worth noting that the Smgphos classify the Cliineso into those who 
Mt and those who absta n from pork (Jenkins Notea on a Trtp aci o»t the 
^a(iM Eaiyje in the Stlceho \ t>J Papers regarding the Util Tracts beliveen 

Anam and Burim) the NagasofSIaramandBoine allied villages mManipur 
tlo not eat pork (information gwen bvMr C Grnison) la German New 
uineaU is not eaten beca iso the souls of the dead enter into pigs (OoMen 
^ugl ym 29r) tho igh a diSerent reason w given elsewhere (i6id 33) 1 
* parts of the Hebrides and bes dea the Jews 

eaten W the worshippers of Attis of Adonis and of 
Os ns except once a year {Oo!d n Bough VUI, pp 22 sqg ) — J II H 
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as to the appearance or dre^ of the Molungr, but pot- 
making and blaclcsmith’a work are Konyak, and not Ao, 
crafts Indeed it would be safe to say, I tlunk, that Isang- 
yongr, Nol^rangr and Molungr are only three names for the 
early Konyak inhabitants of the Ao country 

It may h&,ve been noticed that the ChangLj group has not 
been touched on in the account I have given of the Ao tradi- 
tions of mvasion My reason is that it stands on a very 
different footmg from the Chongh and Mongsen groups, who 
are undoubtedly later arrivals m the Ao country Waro- 
mung was the fimt Mongsen village on the Ghangkikong 
But Ghanglu had already occupied and abandoned the site 
Though their dialect closely resembles Mongsen they differ 
markedly from them and from the Ghongli m certain 
respects, and I am convinced they contain a far larger pro- 
portion of Konyak blood Indeed Nancham, one of the 
Changki group of villages, is definitely said to have been 
founded by Nokraiigr Tradition says that they once wore a 
cane belt for their sole garment, as many Konyaks still do 
Konyaks, agam, make pots, but for all Ao villages except 
those of the Changlu group this art is “tabu *’ ^ Theyspeak 
vaguely — very vaguely — of having ongmated from Lung 
terok, but the first settlement they name is Lungyakinjuk, 
on Mongsenyimti land not far from Nokrangrmongkoturong, 
a Nokrangr site 

How long it took the Aos to reach the zenith of their 
power, and how long it was before they began to draw in 
their frontiers under pressure from j ounger and more vigor- 
ous tribes coming up from the south west we have no means 
of knouang, for there are no long genealogies or oral tradi 
tions to help the enquirer to estimate dates But it is clear 
that first the Lhotas and then the Sernas began to press them 
back to their present frontier, on which they were barely 
holding their quti when the British came For long the 
Aos had mamtained friendly relations with the Aliom Rajas, 
and several villages received grants of land in the plains in 
exchange for presents and promises to refram from raidmg 

^ So in JIanipnr no genuine Manifnirt makes pots This is don© by tbo 
LoJ, wlio though speaking Meitfaei t««l virtually Manipuna to the outsider, 

are regarded as distinct, and infenor, in aianipur — J H H 
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When, therefore, the British took over the Assam Valley it 
was considered advisable to leave no doubt m the Nagas’ 
mmds of the reality of the change Captain Brodie was 
accordingly directed to make a tour m the Ao country in 
1844 ^ But it was many years before the hills were taken 
over and head hunting went on as memly as before In,1885 
another tour was made and orders were given that war must 
cease but the country was not formally annexed Matters 
were brought to head by a great raid by Ciiangs on 3fong- 
senyimti in June 1888, * m winch the Aos lost at least a 
hundred and fifty lieads As wo bad ordered tho Aos to 
cease from attaclang each other it was felt to be mcumbent 
on us to protect them against invasions from without An 
expedition was accordmgly sent agamst the Changs m 
December 1888 and they were made to understand that raids 


1 Vxie Political Proceedings of the Government of Bengal* October 
leth 1844 No 1‘’3 126— J P M 

* A petition presented to Llr McCabe Deputy Commissioner of tlie 
Naga Hills in this year by a teacher of the American Baptist ^Itsaion 
IS worth reproducing m full It runs as follows — 

Petition given to Mr IMcCebe m 1888 
Hohouscd Sir 

We who give one respective makes herein below respoctit e offar 
to place one charge under the protection of the British male and pray that 
an aecisduration of the following statement the English Government will 
be pleased to direct necessary arrangement and enquiries to be made in 
the matter 

Wo are chiefs or headmen of the changs (s « villages) mentioned against 
over names we are all independent of each other having no king or a 
common head over us Most of ns hove received tho light of Christianity 
and even a glimps of civiluntion through the romittmg labours of tho 
Evangelical Society But notwitlistanding tho beneficial oileet that 
are bemg more to raise us to the etate of humanity tl e wild habit and 
savageness national to an unprotected people like over awe have hitherto 
retorned all progress for mutual quarrel and bloodness resulting therefor© 
have greatly thinne I us to have made our lives precasious IV e there 
fore ammatly pray that on a personal inspection favour real condition 
over homes each stipalations may be made with us as may be occasioned 
necessary to ensue mlegence on one side and protection with other 
Sir 

We are remain as 

\onr most obedient servant 
Hudban Crhistian (sic) 

Native Teacher 


Here follow names of men and Tillages 

(It IS of course untrue that moatof theAosweroClinstiansat that time, 
V Christians yet It w further untrue tliat the Aos 

^ed to be taken over 2t was only the feebfe and less vinfe vilfages 
teaching of tho American Baptist Mission lias 
fiT ^Ily accepted that desired war to ciase Tho power 
lul viUages would far rather have been left alone )— J PM 
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across the Dildiu would involve retribution swift and sure. 
An outpost with a small garrison was established at Mong- 
senyimti, and the Ao country was formally annexed in 
April 1889. The subdivisional headquarters were soon 
afterwards established at llokokchung. 

Phrotries and Clans. 

The question of the rights of phratries and clans in dress, 
social organization, etc., will crop up so frequently that it 
will be convenient if I deal with the somewhat bewildering 
subdivisions of the Aos without delay. 

Ghongli Clans. 

The principal Chongli clans are given below, grouped under 
their phratries 

Pongm pliratry — ^Pongenr, Yimsungr, Aotang, Wozukamr, 
Lungkungr, Tsitir, Charir, Chongli Aiyir, Yongpur, Hobir. 

Lungkam phratry — ^Lungkamr, Azupongr, Makampongr, 
Mangkotsungmen, Slozur, Sbomisonsenzyar, Saiyiohang, 
Ratuchang, Shompuchang, Lamtur, Azukamr. 

Cliami phralry. — Cbanur, Chamitsur or Tsuwar, Chami- 
chang, Mongkamchang, Tamachang, JIutsubu, Sampur, 
Longrur, Tutangungshi, Amang, Merang, Lamtu-ungr, 
Yatenr, Chichir or Michipar, Chaochir, Chisar. 

Of the three phratries the Pongen is definitely regarded 
as the senior and the Chami as the junior. The former is 
considered, probably correctly, to correspond to the Ang 
clan among the Konyalts, and has many privileges in the way 
of shares of meat ^ and the right to wear certain ornaments.^ 
In villages where there are no members of this phratry 
their rights in meat are usually held by the Lungkam 
phratry. The Chami have the fewest privileges of all and 
their inferior position suggests that they represent the people 
whom the Chongli absorbed in tlie course of their conquests. 
It is significant in this connection that the Konyala call the 
Chami Aos " Noklang,” the name given to the refugees from 
the Ao country who now form a clan in Tamlu and Nam- 
sang ^ All the phratries are stnctly exogamous and except 
* Sea p 183 * See p. 42 » See p 10 
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where at Chonglijnmti (the scene of nearly all Ao miracles), 
two brothers went fishing They put some small fry wluch 
they had caught in a hollow bamboo with w ater, corked it up 
with leaves and put it on the fire to etew When they looked 
inside to their astonishment the fish were still ahve Not 
to be done out of their meal they put m a cork of leaves of 
a different kmd, and the fish were soon cooked But 
curiosity got the better of their hunger, and they agam put 
in the first cork and replaced the bamboo on the fire, when, 
behold, instead of bemg cooked to a pulp the fish came to 
life again So the brothers realized that there was some 
wonderful virtue in these leaves ' and carefully marked the 
tree from which they had picked them Whenever any of 
their clan fell ill all they had to do was to put some of these 
leaves by his head, and he immediately recovered The 
death rate being thus reduced to a minimum, the clan grew 
so big and powerful that the other clans determined to 
massacre it m self defence A stand up fight m the open 
uould have been useless, for the “ daos ” and spears of this 
undying clan v, ero so shatp as to earn for tlicm the nickname 
of Tsitir (“ terrifying people ”) At last it was decided to 
spare all the women and girls and suddenly to fall upon and 
lull all the males on the mght when a man named Lungti 
sang was to perform tlie mithan sacrifice This plan was 
earned out and, the Tsitir being caught unawares, all the 
males uere slaughtered except one baby hoy Him his 
mother caught up in the confusion, and took into her house, 
where she cut off Ins little cap of hair, so that he looked like 
a girl as his mother earned him about in a cloth with only 
his shaven head sticking out She dressed him in girl’s 
clothes and kept him m her house till he was groum up 
Then she bade him sharpen his “ dao ” and spear and go out 
and stand up for his rights No one would tackle him and 
he hved and flounshed and refounded the clan, but the secret 
of the magical leaves was lost The foimder of the Chant 
clan was a stranger caught by a Yimsungr man just outside 
Ungma The stranger was canying a bag slung round him 
and m this hag were found an armlet and a skirt of the 


Cf Sliftkespear, iwhtt Sttt* CJan* p 183 — J H H 
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pattern worn by Yunsungr women The Yimsungr there- 
fore regard the Charir as very closely connected with them, 
indeed as their adopted children The Chongli Aiyir seem 
to have come over from the Mongsen group 
In the Lungkam pliratry the clan from which it takes its 
name is regarded as semor The Mozur clan originated as 
follows On the day when Shiluti and his twenty mne com- 
pamons raided Kubok,* he caught a hoy alive and instead of 
taking his head determmed to keep him “ as medicme ” 
(mozu) because ho had no children of Ins own So the boy 
was brought up in Shiluti’s house and from him sprang the 
Mozhrclan Some of thisclanafterwardsrejomed the Mong- 
sen and are known as Mulir, mvlt ^ bemg the Mongsen word 
for medicme At another time Shiluti found that his fish- 


trap was bemg robbed The thief left no tracks on the 
bank and ho could find no clue as to who the culprit was. 
So. hko many another great man in a difficulty, he consulted 
his wife, by name Tsongtsongsemla She advised him to set 
a trap He did so, and found next morning that the thief, 
a gibbon, had fallen from a purposely broken bamboo into 
the trap and could not get out ® Shiluti pulled him out 
and kept him, and he turned into a man and founded the 
Shomiscnsenzjar clan This clan is regarded as closely 
connected with the Mozur, both bemg descended from 
adopted sons of Shiluti Another very mterestmg clan, 
found only at Merangkong, is tho Azukamr (" the people 
who grow out of a dog ") Shiluti is again the hero One 
day ho went hunting with a particularly fine Iiuntmg dog 
called Konak (or Komak) The dog ranged on ahead and 
could not bo called back So Shiluti had to go home 
without it, hut all mght it howled round about tho 
village, and sometimes its howl was liko the sound of a 


man calling In the mormng when Shiluti went to look for 
it, ho found it half turned mto a man So greatly had it 
c langed that he would hardly have recognized it but for a 
* Seo p 7 • tpra 

rri^. ^ (nodaon. Aai7<i 

p C3J j*ii ij ' ^ ***• I'liot«« (Mtlla, T/ie Lkoht Aoja#, 
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•wliite spot on. its foreliead. The transformation ’was soon 
complete and it became the forebear of the Azukamr clan. 
Members of the clan are said invariably to have a scar on 
their bodies somewhere, representing the white spot on the 
dog’s forehead, and to be very fine runners “like hunting 
dogs.” ^ They do not at the present time avoid eating 
do^’ flesh,- and even if they ever did so they would be likely 

' Tliere are several Mclanesma paraQeU to this belief. In Mota children 
are believed to resemble physically and mentally the animal with which 
they are connected at birth {Rivers, The History of Melanestan Society, 
I, 152) The ilbemhla croup m Santa Cruz have ted eyes like the red 
r^emlla fish from which they ace descended (Rivers, op eit , I, 219) 
In New Ireland the Tarayan ond Paltlaha moieties are believed to resemble 
physically the birds with which iheyaro respectively connected (Rivers, op. 
ett , pp 802 and 503) — J. P M. 

* I think that they gav 0 me as a reason for abandoning the “ tabu” on 
dog meat the view that it is too valuable medieinnlly to abstain from, 
and it may be noted that Klajor Sewell, writing of the Nicobars, remarks 
that though the dog ” is undoubtedly the totem of the tnbe,” nevertheless 
occasionally in some of the islands one is eacrificed and is then cooked and 
eaten (J^oum Bonihay Nat Ht$t Soe , Dec 1922, p 972) So, too, it is a 
Batta totem in Sumatra where one clan abstains froTii it (Frazer, The 
Golden Bopgh, XT, 223) Dog fiesh is used as a food in many parts of the 
world Not to mention the Cluneso, Astley’s Voyages (III, 17) records 
this in West Africa (Whidah). Major Blake (Dwoiery. vol IV, No 43, 
July, 1923) reports it from Stwa in the Sahara: Brown {Melantsians and 
i*ofyn«iaiM, p 130), in Samoa, Boppitl (Account of the Kaeheha Naga— 
Ct^io— Tribe, p 20) in tho North Cochar Hills, Lewin (If t/J .Racer 0/ 
8E, India, □ 220) of the Kami m the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
Shiabuddm Talish, the historian of Mtr Jumla’s expedition to Assam, 
mentions the fondness of Garas for it. end says that dogs instmctively 
howl and run away from a Caro (Blochmann, in J A S B , I, ot 1872), 
a tmit nliicb the Assamese doe certainly displays towards the Nnga ; tliey 
are said to growl even inside the house fence wiicn an unseen Naga passes 
down the road In fact the dog seems to bo eaten either as a delicacy 
or as ordinary food in ot any rate four of the five continents In modem 
Durope we are perhaps only credited with eating it unbeknownst to us, 
but apparently they were eaten in Rome m Plautus* tune (Dalechampius, 
commenting on a passage m Plui}. Nat Hist , XXIX, iv) 

The ceremonial consumption of dog is recorded m Luzon by Jenks {The 
Bontoc Jgorot, pp 110-11, 142-43), and Frazer (The GoWeii Bough, FolL Lore 
in the Old Testament, etc ) gives a very large and widespread number of 
instances of tho sacrifice of dogs on important occasions such aa a cement 
mg of fnendship, the making of peace, the taking of oaths, m ram making, 

KiJiViiwy ViV. D’iSM.vtry, votextsuxa, sa-wfinfe at w. 

Sparta and in Cana to the God of War. and m Argos to o fertility god 
The Macedonians and Bceotians socnficed them in purification rites 
(Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, I, 408), and tho Romans seem to 
have impaled them, ttti tn Jurea «im6«cea fix* (Pliny, foe cif ), just as a 
Kulu or Naga to day impales a miserable pup on a ** panji ” The Bulgar 
leader, Krum, saenfieed dogs before Constantinople in 813 (Howartli, 
The Biilgartans, J R A I , XJ, 111, 243), and m znedisval Europe and late? 
dogs were a favourite animal in offerings to the Devil (Murray, Witch 
Cult m Western Europe, pp 154, 165 C/. The Angami Nagas, p 204) 

When the Semas fix a boundary between on old villsgo and its colony, 
they bum a wretched whelp ahie on tho ^ot fixed. 

O 
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long ago to have given up any prohibition liLely to perpetuate 
uhat 13 regarded as a very Bcandalous story. JBut the name 
Azukamr sticks , the other clans see to that 

Both those usoa of the <log and ita use m disease may alike be the out- 
come of a vague feeling of teneratton for the dog sucli as that recorded 
on tlie part of the Kenyaha hv Hose and McDougall [Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
1.240), such a feeling as the sagacity and the valuable qualities of the 
dog to man, particularly in hunting, might well give rise to, qualities which 
ha^o been recognized by the sul^titution of canine for human victims 
on the Nile (Frazer, G B , IV, 17) m Hawaii (id Behtf in ImniortaUly, II, 
426) and m the Naga Hilts (JJf A I , LII. p 69), as well as m the honours 
paid to hunting dogs, wlio were crowned in ancient Italy [Q B , I, 14) 
and in the Naga Hills are buried with particular respect (The Angami 
hagat.p &l, 2ke Serna tiogat p 70, Hills, T/ie Xfiota Aa^as, p 63, and so 
too Konjak Nagas and the Tliados), and are allotted a share of game 
killed by the Oraons (8 C Roy, 2he Oraems, pp 167, 237), the lUiasis 
(Gurdon, The Khasu, p 48), and by probably all Naga tribes (Hodson, 
htaga Tribes of Manipur, p 66. Hills, The Lhola Nagas, p 66, Hutton, 
The Angamx Nagas, p 89, JAe Serna Nagas, pp 76 sq , 337), Cole (TAe 
Tuifuian, p 412) records a custom ui the Philippines which u probably 
the same, though he does not say so 
\Vhate\er the reason may be, however, the dog appears to have boon 
aasociatad from early times with the treatment of disease Apart from tho 
liair of the dog that bit jou ” remedy, which is recognizetl by the Sernas 
[v 2 he Serna Nagas, p 10i)aswcII as by oursehes, the Chinese put virtue 
m a hair from the tail of a dog which didn’t bite you (Dennys, rolUore 
of China, p 61) As a sacnfice m illness the dog u iisM as the saenflee 
Mr exciUente by all the Kuki tribes, whether Tlindo (ey McCulloch, 
Valley of Munmpore, p 66), Lusliei (Shakespear, TAe XtisAei liuki Clans. 
pp 76, 77, 102) or Chins (Corey A. Tuck, CAm Jhlls Gazetteer, I, 200), end 
his use in sacrifice for di«eo«o is also reported from New Guinea (Fraier, 
Belief tn immort«/i/y, J, 296), from Hawaii (lAirf , II, 405), and from tho 
Koiyaks of Siberia (brnzer, Lore xnihe Old Testament, I, 410) Doubt 
1^ m most of theso cases ibe body of the aacnficed animal is oaten by 
the sacrificer, but sometimes the consumption of tho flesh lias a very 
definite purpose, as when dog flesli is eaten by the Kansas Indians of the 
west or by the Huru and iVru islanders of the East Indies in order to become 
bravo (O B , VIII, 145) The Huancas of Peni worshippeil tho dog, held 
Its meat to bo most savoury, oml consumed it at their greatest festival, 
anil apparentlj also regarded dog os inspiring courage (I rarer, Tofemwin 
omi hxogamy, Hi, 679) Tlio Angainis, who cot dog at the Bokrongi, nn 
important annual festival, certainre regard its flesh as 1 calth giving (3/ie 
Anjomi hagas, n 204), and so, I think, do mo'it other Nagas, particularly 
the Soma, though the Kinimi clan of that tribe, together with a section of 
to abstain from dog flesh [The iSemo Nagas, pp 104, 
U3) In I urope the flesh, blood or lat of dogs has certainly been regarded 
trom the earliest tunes as having medicinal properties In Ireland "the 
Uoo<i of many dogs " forms part of a cliarm against poison (Wilde, Ancient 
/ egeruls. etc , of Ireland, where it is also recoided tluit n hound was killed 
for the Great Uorm ") A wriler to The Lancet of Nov. 12th. 1021. 
menti^ tho use in the north of England of a romedv called " doc oil ” 
notes that tlie FAarmaeopie Uniierselle of 17C3 gave 
liwtions for the preparation of ointment, oil nnd liniment from docs for 
Another srnlcr to 2Ae Lancet (Nov 2Clh. 10211 
jgjg mcipa lor dog oil from Culpeper’s Pharmacopoeia Londiniensxs of 

• Take of Ballet ojl four pound, two Puppy dogs newly whelpetl. earth 
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Tlio Chanii phratty is regarded as specially connected 
^^ith Tvatcr. It -was Yimsangpcrung of the Tsuaar clan 
^\lio nas first sliomi water by a bulbul ' Por this reason 
Chami ^vomcn are usually called Tsiingalar (“ water finders ”) 
to this day, and certain duties in connection ivith nater 
ceremonies must bo performed by men of this phratry. 
Of the other clans the Chaochu* have a curious story attached 
to them. It IS said that onco upon a time Slangrong - 
was inhabited b}’ immigrants from tho plains of Burma. 
They burnt their dead ^ — hcnco the name of the place, 


wormq waslied in white wine, etc." nnU Culpeper ndds. '' It Ji excellent good 
to hatha those Limb? and^Iuscles tlml have been weakened by wounds 
or bruises '* 

Tliese instances pcrhspscarryono back to PhnyRga»tv(A'ot Hwt ,XXIX. 
iv), for he snjs, ‘‘eonyuine cohino contra toxica nxhu pratsUintium putalur,” 
and again, ** catuloc lactcuUa adeo puroa exHlimalant od etinm," on which 
SalechampiuB, his eoicnteenth centuiy editor, comments that dogs nero 
eacnCeed at tlie Lupcrcaha and to the Bona i)ca, and refers to two 
possaces m Hippocrates Book II, where dog flcali is prescribed, quotingfrom 
one 01 them ' e^iyiax t Vx^rv Kpta* rvrit " Hippocrates seems to 

been a beh«%er in the flosli of dogs and whelps, for another 
correspondent of The taneet {Dec I). 1021) points out that ha recom* 
mended " cnKoKUiav K^<ar ** asa remedy m consumption, though this 
may occur m one of tho two passages otready referred to, as I }ia\e had no 
opportunity of consulting tho onginal 

it IS possible that the t irtue of dogdoshis deduced from the obsoriation 
of the naaluig etTects of a dog lickmg its own wounds Tlie first corre 
epondenta of The Lancet referted to repotted tliat a wholo family in 
Co Durham recently ascribed their recovery from scabies to tho licJnngs 
of a pet dog, and he euggosted that tho belief onginates in a mi 8 under> 
standing of tho Scriptural case of Latanis, who Fuccumhed to the treat 
ment It is, however, older tlian tliat, for Hallidaj, in the article in 
Dtaeotery already referred to, quoting the I'rencJi proverb Langue de c/itcn 
aert de ni^tfreific, refers to the miraculous cures recorded of flie aJirino of 
Asclepnis at Lpidaurus which were effected by the licking of the patient 
bv Asclepius' eacreil dogs, and states that at the beginning of the fourth 
century n c , tlio Athenians oflered sacrifices to tho sacred dogs at a 
slinne of Asclepius IJe refers in this connection to Frazer, Paueaniaa, 
III, 249, and to ramoll, in tlio Claaatcal Quarterly, XIV, 139 S 7 — J H H 

* So ui Tliado legend tlio first inhabitants who emerged upon upper 
earth become thirsty, but did not know where to find water, which was, 
however, shown to them by a bird (McCulloch, Account c/ the laffcy of 
iitinnipore, p 60) H II 

* A village below Lungkam, now occupied by Semas — J P Jf 

* Tho Hill tribes of Burma who bum tlieir dead include theMaru branch 
of the SiJigphos (Scott and Hanliman, Co’etfeer 0 / Upper Burma and the 
Shan Slates, I, i, 386), and tho Lolos (thtd , 615) There may bo others, 
but it 13 interesting to leam from Sir George Gnerson (personal letter 
dated 21/6/23) that the langwige ^loken by the Southern Sangtoms of 
the Phorr (Pliotsimi) group of villages, wlide it 13 in some ways allied 
to the language of the Sangtaros proper, and to that of the Trans Dikhu 
village of langsa, contains words whiehappear to be Lolo and even Jliaotsii, 
and cannot as a whole be relegated to any definite JJaga group 
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which means “ corpse burrai^ ” — ^but otherTiise imitated 
Aos in every detail of their lives And indeed they were 
apparently accepted as Aos till one on his death-bed called 
out “ayw, ayu (mother, mother)” This gave the show 
away, for no Ao dialect uses ayu for “mother” They 
were, however, absorbed into the tribe and their descendants 
hve at Mongsenyimti The Amang,' Merang and Lamtu- 
ungr are regarded as later additions to the Chongli group, 
they and some of the Mozur havmg remamed many genera- 
tions with the Sangpur on the right bank of the Dilchu 
Yatenr is said to mean “ first hungry people ” and the 
story about them is this An old man called Takutsu 
of the Chamir clan, in the old days at Chongliyimti, nent 
donm iTith his friends to work in the fields He was the 
first to feel hungry and suggested knocking o5 for the 
midday meal All sat down and the leaf parcels of cold 
rice ncro opened, ri hen it was noticed, to everyone’s amuse- 
taent, that the old man, though so eager for his food, had 
forgotten to bring any The nickname he earned that day 
has stuck to him and to the clan he founded 


Mongsen Clans 

Below are the principal Mongsen clans arranged 
in phratrics accordmg to the most commonly accepted 
grouping 

First plira/ry ^Aij ir, Tsangsotang Aiju*, Yimchenchar, 
Alapaclmr, Achumr, Y’ungpur, Mongsen Tsitir, Walingr, 
Longtangr, Lungramr, Atsungchangr 

Second phralnj — ^Slulir, Mongsentsungr, Mongsen Lamtur, 


Tlio Cliang tnbo »cein Bt one tiinv to Jiave been >n contact nith people 
that b irnl tf eir dead b 8 Ibej expres .1 a considered opinion that burning is 
a l>n I wa^ to disjKiso of tlie dead, since it is iikelji to inflict uimocessar} 

Sacral \ lU tnbos in Assam and I er coniines bum tlieir dead tboKbasH 
U e Garo4 tb« Kaclions (who buiy asnn altematne], tlio Taroan and ^Iijn 
Misl inis in Aswim , the Clialcma awl Kliyoungtha in tbo ChitUconn JliU 
UiWRoc«»o/&t indM p VSo) IheLepchag of l^eniil end 
Sikbim (Hooker Unnal tjnn JoumaU I, iSU 271) and tho gnntlils and 
tiieJuAng* Jliinda# Hos Oraona Gonlsand other tribes of Cbota Nnrpur 
(Dalton oj nmg<a)—J II If ‘ 

' A betna origin w sometimes »tmbut«l to tho Among Tlio Sangpur 
USW.I to occupj ft portion of wliat w now beina territory —J p M 
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Mongsen Sampur, Lungcliar or Lungcliachar, Sanglichar or 
Molungr, Kabzar 

Third phratry — Ochicbar, Langwar, Nungsachar, Kicbu 
char, Asampaclvar, L^ingtauchar, Ningsangchar, Amcbar 

The phratriea are strictly exogamous That is to say 
a man may not marry a woman of a cHn 'nhich local opinion 
regards as belonging to Ins pliratry or to a correspondmg 
Chongli phratry But there is considerable deviation in 
local custom, and some elans are assigned to one phratry in 
one group of villages and to another in another The 
Mongsen havmg no names of their own for their phratries 
use the Chough terms Indeed a Mongsen man when asked 
his clan will often at first give the name of the Chongh 
clan which he regards as correspondmg to hia own only 
givmg his chn its true Mongsen name when pressed No 
one however, goes so far as to pretend they are Chongh 
when they are really Mongsen The Chongh recognize 
the Mongsen phratries and Chongh and Mongsen of 
corresponding phratnes cannot mtermarry 

It will he noticed that a number of names of clans end 
in char This can be translated either “ eaters *’ or “ clan 
descendants ” according to the root from which it is regarded 
as being derived The Ao prefers the first translation and 
supports it with lame stones and forced derivations A 
man of the Ochichar clan for instance, says the word means 
“ sparrow eater ” and not “ sparrow race ’ and produces a 
pointless stoiy in support of his theory But the Kichucbar 
can hardly get out of the difiSculty m this way, for to be 
an eater of worms {kichu) is httle better than to have a 
worm for an ancestor, while Anichar must be translated 
“ sun clan,” “ sun eater ” bemg obviously absurd I am 
myself convinced that char means ** clan ’ and is egmvalent 
to pachar In the name of a clan one would expect a ter 
mmation meanmg ” clan and translated m this way one 
gets ordinary totemistic names ' 

In the first phratry, which corresponds to the Chongli 

* ght lb nob ba tliab char means both clan and eater and that 
the eating had reference originally to a ceremonial eating of the Totem ? 

—J II H 
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Pongen phratry, the AlapTchar (“ slave clan ”) is regarded 
as closely connected vath the Yimclienchar clan, and the 
following story is told of its origin One Yaranchang of 
Limgkam, of the Yimchenchar clan, having gone dovoi to 
a jungle stream one day to look for bamboo shoots for 
picklmg, sav an angel fish spawnmg {muza) Ho caught it 
and took it home, v here it turned into a boy, nhom he called 
Muzabang This boy he kept as a slave Nov in those 
days the Nokrangr lived at Nokpoyimchcn and their Ang ^ 
Kotuba, liad a vonderful tamo hornbill which had two 
black bars on its tail instead of one One day it flew av ay 
and came to Lungkam where Yaranchang saw it catmg 
berries m the jungle Ho so coveted the tail feathers of 
tins vonderful bird that ho promised Muzabang his freedom 
if ho could snore it Muzabang accordingly snared ifc and 
killed it but instead of bnnging it homo to his master ho 
hid the tail feathers and head m a hollow tree and told 
Yaranchang that ho could not catch the bird Yaranchang 
was suspicious, however and when Muzabang went down 
into the jungle again next morning his master followed his 
tracks and came upon him dancing by himsolf, with tho 
double baned feathers stuck into his cane hat and the 
hornbill s head slung on hia chest Yaranchang of course 
made him give up the trophies, but, satisfied with his prize, 
not onl^ forga\o lum the lies Iio had told, but freed him 
according to his promise and found a wifo for lum Now 
Yaranchang visliod to sell these wonderful feathers, so he 
sent out two women, Yntsungla and Acharungmnng to 
hawk them round tho country These two came m their 
Wanderings to 'Mubongchokut on the very day, as it happened, 
that a new bodj of Milage elders was entering office Tho 
Warners of the village wished to kill the women m honour 
of tho occasion, but tbe women asked if they might sing 
first, and permission being given they sang songs so sweet 
and so complimentary to Mubongchokut that they were 
allowed to go free So they went on tlicir way, and as ill 
luck would hnae it took the road to Nokpoyimchcn There 
the fcntliers were at once recognized as those of tho Ang’s 
‘ Anj . MlUgo pri«t and eJ lef a Kemjok term — J P 51 
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lost hornbill, and, infumtcd at its death, the young bucks 
killed the two women A small bird brought the news to 
Lungkam and war parties set out to avengo them But 
the warriors of Nokpoyimchcn, aided by a pack of fierce 
Tiardogs, not only repulsed every raid but succeeded in 
annihilating one party In despau* Lungkam sent men 
along the Langbangkong to ask the advice of sootlisayers, 
who replied that only a childless old couple of Woromung, 
Lojangpung and Ins wife Akliangla, could help tliem So 
they went to Waromung, and approached AlJiangla, who 
consented to return with them to Lungkam There she 
bade another raiding party set out and gave to each warrior 
a ball of cold boiled rice mixed with hoir and thorns The 
raiders took these balls with them and threw them to the 
Nolqioyimchen war-dogs, which got the hair and thorns 
so n edged m their teeth that they could not bito and nero 
killed Thoir masters fled in dismay, and Nolqjoyimchon 
was taken and its inhabitants slam or driven down to the 
plains Because of the help given by AJJiangla Lungkam 
has never gone to war with Waromung When Nokpoyunchm 
had been finally dealt with and all the trouble was over 
Uluzabang asked permission to found a village His request 
was granted and he founded Mungchen, nhcro the AJapachar 
clan IS still numerous The Aiyir and Tsangsotang Aiyir 
are sometimes regarded as belonging to the middle phratry 
The latter are descendants of refugees from Tsangsotang, 
an old site in nhat is now the Lhota country The Tsitir 
are a Mongson branch of the Chongli Tsitir 

Of the clans m the middle phratry, which corresponds 
to the Chongh Lungkam, tho Mulir nro the Mongsen cquiaa- 
lent of tho Chongh Mozur, and ono of their subclans, thoMub 
Topukba, is regarded as equivalent to the Chongh Shomisen 
senzyar Tho Lungchachnr, sometimes called Lungchar, 
are often included in the first phratry Lungchar would 
mean “ stone clan ” but tho Aos translate Lungchachar as 
“ from stone-eatmg clan ” Tliey say that once at a feast 
there acre not enough leaves handy for cverjono to have 
ono for a plate, so that some had to cat off the small flat 
slabs of stone used as hds for cooking pots Sanglichar is 
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man of tlie Oclucliar clan sacnfices a nuthan he gives shares 
of meat to members of the Mongsentsungr clan, m memory 
of the day when the bo3r8’ hves were saved The Anichar ^ 
(“ Btm clan ”) are descended from a woman who famted 
and fell over on her bade one day when she was drymg 
nee in the sun When she recovered she found she had been 
impregnated by the sun,- and the child she bore was the first 
man of the clan Sometimes two clans are distinguished with 
the curious names of Jlinr-anichar (“ Trans-Dihhu people 
sun clan”), and Tsumar amchar (“Plainsman sun clan”) 
These are regarded as the descendants of two women, one 
of whom was impregnated by the sun as it rose over the 
Eastern hdls, and one by the sun as it set over the plains 


* In some villages tie Amchar clan is regarded as belonging to the 
Chami phrftlry ol the Cbougli group — J P lu 

* The Palaungs, a Mon Khmer race m Burma, claim the sun as their 
ancestor by n union with a me tiaga, or serpent nnneess (Cochrane, The 
Stiane, I, S8, and Scott and Hardiman, op ett , I, 1 . 481 tq ), and some 
Kukis havQ also a euh ongtn sloiy (v Foli Lore XXV7, i, 83 sq , trhere 
some parallels are given , ^ott and Hardiman, GcuetUer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan Statee, 1, 1 , 4S8} Kot to mention the 2Iikado, certain tribes 
in Indonesia, m Timor in particular, also seem to claim descent from the 
sun (Ferry, MeTohlhie Culture «n Indoneata, ch xi }, and a simiiar claim 
IS made by the \ uchi Indians of Oklahoma and by the Chief of the Natchez 
of the Mississippi (Frazer, <7 B , VIII 76, 135) So also the Pueblo Indians 
(Perry, Children of the Sun, pp 143, 212) 

Still nearer to the Ao story is that of the origin of the Kirghiz of Siberia, 
whose ancestress fainted m the sunlight X, 74, c/ Purchas, Hie 

Pilgrimage, IV, \i, 4 2, 1 20 Tlio Tartar Emperor Chingiz Khan 13 
* ingen^ed of the bun beames”), wlulo the Indiana of Guacheta in 
Colombia had an ancestor bom of a maid on whom the rising eun had shone 
(tiid ) and Sir James Frazer suggests that the story of Danab is another 
case, the shower of gold being the rays of the sun Perhaps the more 
cynical interpretation one naturally puts on the story is the product of 
a grosser age 

So too among the Chaco Indians, by the Turks of Siberia, in Central 
Asia, by the Iranians, by the Hindus the sun has been credited inth the 
perwer of impregnation, and in Bntlany and Greenland the moon (ibid , 
p T5 eq ) in the same belief, girls in the Paci£c (Tahiti Samoa, Fiji, 
New Irelond) are or were secluded before marriage to prevent their bemg 
impregnated by the sun, the girls in the latter place being kept in wicker 
cages for years, and not allowed emt till after sunset Even so in Samoa 
and in Tahiti stories were related of etuLdren. bom as a result of the sun’s 
liaving crept through somehow or other (St Johnston, Islanders of the 
pacific, p 167 eg , and Van (July 1923) jbCIII, 61, p 102) 

^\lth reference to tho Tsumar anidiar it is perhaps worth noting that 
tho ancestress of tho Guacheta above referred to was one of two sisters 
who were exposed together to tho rays of the rising sun till one of them 
conceived The otlier apparently did not, and we are not told that the 
experiment was then tried with the settmg sun, but it clearly ought to 
havebeen, if only to provide a good parallel for anthropologists — J H H 
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Ghangh Clans 

It TV as mentioned above that there is considerable diver* 
gence of opinion as to what are the proper phratnes of certain 
Jlongsen clans In the Changki group there appears to bo 
no division into phratnes at all Thus, assuming, as I think 
Tve may, that the Changki, Mongsen and Chongli groups 
represent three Tvaves of invasion of tv Inch the Changki 
group was the first and the Chongli group the last tv c get 
the common Naga three fold division into phratnes non- 
existent m the first nave, someivliat vague m the second 
and clear cut in the last 

The clans found m the Changki group are named as 
follows 


[Lungchan (" stone clan *’) 

J Ungtsuri 
I Metamsangba 
[Losanghri 

Amn (” gourd clan ”) * 
Changkin (" Changki people ”) 
Alingn (“ tying bamboo clan ”) 
Metsin aloof clan ”) 


em ers of the four clans bracketed together may not 
n ermar^ Otherwise a man may roaiTj” a woman of 
Lungchan are definitely regarded 
no +1, ** Changki is known 

rvio consists of people who fled from 

taken by the Lhotas All its 
olaTio ^ absorbed into Changki 

^bis “ khel,” no matter what their 
thp th®*r hair -with black strmgs after 

The ^ ® y ® retam the ChongU pattern of tattoo 

Momrsen nnA ^ o blood, often speak of themselves as 
‘ w’ ' ^ themselves as such in the last census 

Ga eiteer * eowrd (Scott and Hardiman, 

Shans.Ahoms wdLStC^w„f*S5'®*?'«** I « 496) and so have the 
^ve aji Amii clan but Rov (Th^ n ** I 120 «yg ) The Oraona 

the word as nee soap ^ P 327) gives the meaning of 
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GhangU Clans 

It was mentioned above that thero is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to what are the proper phratries of certain 
Mongsen clans In tho Cliangki group there appears to bo 
no division into pliratncs nt all Thus, assuming, ns I think 
wo may, that the Clnngki, Mongsen and CJiongh groups 
represent throe waves of invasion of which the CInngki 
group was the first and tho Cliongli group tlio last, wc get 
the common Naga three fold division into pliratries non 
existent m the first wave, somewlint vaguo in tho second 
and clear cut in the last 

The clans found m tho Chnngki group aro named as 
follows 


Lungchari (" stono clan ”) 
Ungtsm 
Metamsangba 
Losanghri 

Amri (“ gourd clan ”) * 
Cbangluri (” Changki people ”> 
Ahngri (“ tymg bamboo clan ”) 
Metsiri ( ' aloof clan ’ ) 


em ers of the four clans bracketed together may not 
m ermar^ Otherwise a man may raarra a woman of 
19 own The Lungchari aro dcfimtcly regarded 
aq “khel” of Changki is known 

riinn w 1. consists of pcoplo wlio flcd from 

the Lhotas All its 
clana absorbed into Changki 

^ this “khel," no matter what their 

the ChoTicrf ^ ^^th black strmgs after 

Th. pattern of tattoo 

pureness of fh always eager to emphasize tho 

C«en al r themselves as 

>X”'. w, ! ftaniselves as sneh m the last census 
O^eftser o/c7pp^ a gourd (Scott and Hardiman, 

Shans AhomsandLah.wfS^„f^‘5*?^« I > 496) and so 1 ave the 
ave an Amn elan but Bov fTk^ 120 sgy) The Oraona 

the word as rice soup p 327) gives the meaning of 
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Their dialect, •which is very closely akin to that of the Mong- 
sen, lends colour to the identification Changki and other 
villages of the group arc reticent on the subject 6f the origin 
of their clans and I have been able to record no stones, 
save the tradition that the Changkin clan aro descended 
from a plantain tree The teaching of the American Baptist 
iVlission has made great progress in tins group Old customs 
are fast being abandoned and it is considered rather improper 
to relate old traditions, even if they are not forgotten 
I remember once I made what I thought was a joke before 
the head men of Changki village It was received with 
rather sickly smiles Later m the evening a man came to 
me and said, “ When the head man had left you they laughed 
like anything at what you had said, but they do not laugh 
much m pubhc because they are Christians " ^ There is 
not much m the way of (according to Ao ideas) spicy stones 
of antiquity to be got out of informants of this type But 
the proportion of Chaiigla clans named after plants, etc , 
IS remarkable, and one is tempted to say, loolung at the three 
groups of the Chongli, Mongsen and Changki, that as the 
strictness of the division into phratries decreases so the 
proportion of totemistic clan names increases Tor I am 
convinced that the traces of ancient totemism are stronger 
in the Ao tribe than among the other Naga tribes wluch 
have been studied Indeed, accordmg to Sur James Frazer’s 
definition of the belief, 2 the Wozukamr clan practise totem- 
ism to this day 


Appearance 

While there is no appreciable difierence m appearance 
between persons of the Chongh, Mongsen and Changki 
groups,® Aos have a distinct average appearance of their 
own which distinguishes them from other tribes, though it 
13 difficult to put into words just where the difference hes 
The average height of the men is about five feet eight, the 
> C/ p. 415*n/m — J P M 

* Sir JamesFrazer, TotemwwandEiojjami/.Vol IV, pp 3and4 — J P M 
® Mrs Clark, m the introduction to her Ao Naga Grammar, eava that 
Jlongsen are more Alongolian in appearance than Chongh Tliia distinction 

has never been apparent to me-— J P M 
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Their dialect, which is very closely alvin to that of the Mong 
sen, lends colour to the identification Clianghi and other 
villages of the group are reticent on the subject of the ongin 
of their clans and I have been able to record no stories, 
save the tradition that the Changhin clan are descended 
from a plantam tree The teaching of tlie Amencan Baptist 
Mission has made great progress in this group Old customs 
are fast being abandoned and it is considered rather improper 
to relate old traditions, even if they are not forgotten 
I remember once I made what I thought was a joke before 
the head men of Changki village It was received with 
rather siclJy smiles Later m the evening a man come to 
me and said, “ When the head man bad left you they laughed 
like anything at what you had said but they do not laugh 
much in public because thej are Christians ” ' There is 
not much m the way of (according to Ao ideas) spicy stones 
of antiquity to be got out of informants of tins type But 
the proportion of Changki clans named after plants etc , 
18 remarkable and one is tempted to say, looking at the three 
groups of tho Chongli Mongsen and Changki, that as the 
strictness of the division into phratnes decreases so the 
proportion of totcmistic clan names increases Tor I am 
convinced that the traces of ancient totemism are stronger 
in tho Ao tribe than among tho other Naga tribes which 
have been studied Indeed according to Sir James Frazer’s 
definition of the belief, ^ the Wozukamr clan practise totem 
ism to this day 


Appearance 

While there is no appreciable difference in appearance 
between persons of tho Chongli, Mongsen and Changki 
groups ^ Aos have a distinct average appearance of their 
omi uhich distinguishes them from other tribes, though it 
is difficult to put into nords just where the difference lies 
Tho average height of the men is about five feet eight, the 


> C/ p 415% /ra/— J r M 

* Sir Jomes Frazer nanlEtoynmj \ol 11 pp 3and4 — J P ar 

* Mrs Clark m tho introduction to her Ao Anya ( rntnmnr soys that 
Mongsen or© mor© atongol an in appenrenc© than Cl ongli This distinction 
has never been apparent to me — J P Of 
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Tvomen being some two inches shorter. In colour the Ao, 
hke other Nagas, varies from light to darkish brown. Faces 
of the pale, Sallow type are not common, but men and women 
with a distmct ruddy flush are often seen, and in no tribe 
have I seen so many men with red noses • The cephalic 
mdev of the tribe is 78 88, and the nasal mdex 81-42.1 
Wavy hair is the rule and in some individuals it is strongly 
curled. Perfectly straight hair, such as one sees among 
the Sernas, is exceptional In colour it is dark brown in 
children and black in the adult * Red is very occasionally 
met with. There is a httle girl in Chuchu Yimlang of pure 
Ao blood whose hair can only be described as “ Burne- 
Jones " 3 Slost mdividuals have a fairly strong growth 
of hair on the body, m this differing markedly from the 
Sernas, and approaching the Konyaks. Beards are not 
admired and most young men pull out the hairs from their 
chins, but old men often sport a scrubby growth. Men of 
the Changki group seem to have a slightly stronger groivth 
of hair on the face than those of the other two groups. 
The Aos cut their hair exactly as do the Sernas * and Lhotas, 


25 to 45 IS 78 92, the roam of index bemg from 84 18 to 72 25. Mongsen 
figures for 23 siroiiar adults are ao average of 78 78, and a range of from 
87 OS to 73 20 Tho average nasal mdex of 60 Chongh adults is 82 02, 
vrith a range of from CO 26 to 100 00 The average for 23 Ikfongscn adults 
was 80 47, and the range 66 00 to 100 00 — J. P M 

* It is common, if not normal, in the IJaga Hills for the hair of children 
to be of a sort of rusty colour, which turns block os they grow up Nagas 
do not admire it Fliny seems to have caught on echo of this in lus mon* 
strous account of tho races of Further India Cteaxas gmlem ex hta quae 
appellatur Pandore, in contaJltbtta tilam, antioa dueenoa inert, *n juventa 
Candida captllo, in aeneclute ntyreaeal Nat Hist , VII, ii.— H H 

* Mendez Pinto mentions ” bright aubmn hair *’ in Martaban {Voyagea 
ond Adienturea of Ferdinand Jlfoides Pinto, translated by H Cogan, 1663, 
chh)-J.HH 

* Aos say that they used to wear their hair long at the back, as Konyaks 
do, but that they so admired tho coiffuro of the first Soma heads they 

This fashion of wearing the heir in a mop, so to speak, cut straight 
round the head abose the ears end shaved below the edge of the cut hair, 
appears to be confined at present to the central Naga tribes, to aomo 
on the north bank of the BraJimaputra, and perhaps some Burma tnbea 
It must nt one time have been a much more widespread fashion, possiblr 
Ululated with branches of the Mon race Thus P.alpli Fitch describes 
what seems to bo this fashion as seen on tho Ganges • ‘'and some of them 
though a man ahould set adisliontbeirheadsand ehave them round, 
all but the emvTOO ” Agam La Loubire, who admired it liko tho Aos. 
uescnbea what is precisely the Naga fashion as in vogue m Siam, though 
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The back and side of the head are shaved up to a lino level 
with the tops of the ears, and the hair of tho crown trimmed 
so that it does not overiiang this line. In the old days tho 
sshaving was done ^idth a newly broken piece of “ laya,” 
tho round brass discs which are used as currency,* while 
the 'trimming round was done by tapping off tho hair on 
tho edge of a “ dao ” held in the hairtlresser’s left hand with 
a piece of wood or a bamboo spoon held in his right.® Now- 
adays the more convenient cheap razor and scissors are 
fast coming in. In most villages little boys from birth 
have their hair cut in the same way as grown men, but 
in some Eastern villages tho Iicads of small boj’s are entirely 
shaved except for a small square tuft, givmg them the 
appearance of Chinese dolls. Little girls have their heads 
completely shaved. Women as a rule do their hair in a bun 
at the back. Some of tho younger opes take great trouble 
with their coiffure and arrange a very effective loop which 
stands up' above tho bun. Chongli and Mongson women 
can be distinguished at a glance by tho way they tie their 
hair. ^ The furiner bind tho bun round w^th strings made 
of their oivn combings and black thread, while the latter 
use strings of wliite thread. Women in Chantongia and 
the neighbouring villages coil their hair tightly round their 
crown. Hair brushes of pig’s bristles are sometimes used; 
more often the dried fruit of tho pandanus tree serves tho 
purpose. Tho face is broad and somewhat Mongolian in 
type, prominent cheek bones and a nose with a low bridge 
and broad nostrils giving it a flat appearance. Tho eyebrows 
are short and often slanting; the eyes, dark browm Tho 
body is well proportioned and neither slight nor stocky, 


there it was folloxrod, as bv some Mishuits, by toth sexes “ Lcura cJie\cux 
Bont noirs, grossiers et plats, et I’un et I'nutre sexo los porta si courts, 

dcssoua do cela ila sent tooduslort pr^s, ct cet air do tetenausanto ne d^plait 
point.” {Du Hoi^autne de S\afn,l, Tlie illustrations at pp 90 and 

154 of tho same volume — Pans, 1691 — lea^e no doubt at all of what he 
meant). And in the same pAs-<age ho describes an ahemntno fashion 
w Inch must }ia\ o been ^ erj much what some Konj'aka nnd some Angamis 
practise still. So, too, tho Abots aa repoitctl by Dalton to Jlfewibu 

in 1855, Selections from tho Records of the iJengal Government, No. 
XXIU, p 160)-^. 11. II 

* See P. 102 tnjra 

* For illustration see J. H. Hutton, TheAngamiKaotxa, p. 370 — J. P. II. 
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and the n'liolc tribe gives one the impression of being well 
nourished. Indeed corpulency among middle-aged men 
is by no means uncommon.”^ -^o calves are well, bui not 
excessively, developed.- The ’women when yoijng have- 
good figures and arc often decidedly^ handsome. 'The-tattoo 
op the chin does not dctnict,from their appearance as m^uch 
as one would expect and after a few weelca’ acg^uaintanco 
with the tribe one ceases to notice it. v 


Tattooing. “ ' ’ , 

Tradition has it thn^ formerly Ao warriors who had taken 
heads had circles tattooed on lhcir.back.s,^ and^the corivon* 
tional Chang curved design on their chests,® but tlio practice 
has been given up, it is said because of the irksome food 
restrictions imposed .on men ‘so decorated.® All Ao girls 
are, hovevor, tattooed.^ The pattern vanes sliglitly from 
group to group but consists, roughly speaking, of four; 
vertical linos on the chin, a chain of lozenges frora'tho throat 
to the bottom of the breast bone, inverted V.’e on tho front 
of tho shoulders and stomach, lozenges* and solid squares 
on the wrists, lozenges on the lower part of tho leg, and a sort 
of arrow pattern on the knee. Tho illustrations give tho 
patterns in detail. This elaborate ornamentation usually 
requires five years to complete. When a girl is about ten 
or eleven years old her legs are .tattooed up to tho bottom 
of the calf; the next year her chin, chest and tho fronts 
of her shoulders arc completed ; in the third year the pattern 
on tho calf is done, and in tho fourth year her knees are 
attooed ; in the final year Jicr wrists and stomach are orna- 
men e All tho girls of an ago in tho village are done tho 
same year. In small villages there may not be enough 

’’'O near tlio shoulder- 
foSrinuW tho axe shaped *• daos " 

coXt Probobly tJ.o Aos were in regular 

-ramted by tho 

* P 3^0 — J. P. M. 

on their chests an.I \nii'n.»* taken Jiead* have tho Cliang pattern tattooed 
Imo hetVeen *>f tl«t village often sport a short vertical 

' illace«t J. l>. Ji ’ custom in some of tho neighbouring Konj ak 






IDnteiityiylir J // Italian 

Trtttoo of ft womaa of tlic Mongwn group from LongcJiang 
Back of file leg of tlie !5.ime 

Torso of a woman of tlie ''longjen group from Mokonglsu The rest as in No 1. 


irofaeep S') 
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girls to make it worth while calling in a tattooer every 
year, so that some girls may have reached marriageable 
age before their tattoo has been completed. Once a girl 
is married ^ the only addition which may be made to the * 
tattoo already done is that on the wrists. The result is 
that women with incomplete tattoo are very frequently 
to be seen. The tattooing is a sort of rtie de passaged Once 
a girl has undergone her first year’s tattoo she is regarded 
as a fuU-fledged member of the community. At this time, 
too, her ears are pierced to take the large brass rings (yong- 
men) which grown women of the Pongen and Lungkam 
phratries wear; her head, too, is no longer shaved, and her 
hair is allowed to grow long. She is in future regarded as a 
member of the clan, and, wlule she has hitherto been allowed 
to eat what she likes,® she must henceforth avoid all pro- 
hibited food.* The operation of tattooing is carried out by 
old women® in the jungle near the village, and it is strictly 
forbidden m many villages for any male to bo present. 
The old women with the necessary knowledge are to bo 
foimd in comparatively few villages, and tour the country 

^ 0/ The Senuz Kaijeu, p. II, tnlh reference to ear boring — J H H 

* Cf. Codrington, The Altlaneetane, pp 237, 240 — J. H H. 

* Cj. the Hindu convention by which children of imraaturo years are free 
to eat food which an adult could not take vrjthont being outcasted. 

— J.H.E. 

* The Ciiangs regard it as absolutely essential tJiat a girl sliould have on 
her forehead tiie pattern which is supposed to represent the mark on the 
head of a oatdsh This pattern commemorates the sacrifice of Itfolola 
to the flood {cf. J, H. Hutton, Ulolola. p 100 aqq , Mun tn India, Vol II, 
1022 , Shakespear, Xushev KuJL-v Clan*, p 95) If a girl die before it can be 
tattooed it is marked in charoofll on her forehead before burial — J. P Jf. 

Perliaps to facilitate rocognition after death, as by the Karens of Burma 
(Hose and WcDougall, Fagan Tribes of Bonuo, p 242) C] also the 
Oraon belief (Boj', The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, p 103), Hodson, PrimiUi-e 
Culture of India, p 116 sqq. (Sontals. TanghuJs. Abors, Daflas, Gonds), 
and the Negritos of K«lah (Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of tlit Malay 
^■nenesdai, kk, wiaVn-thn, nv/Jj. ahaffuin?,, 

but ■who regard the purpose of it as recognition in a distant countrj 
With reference to ear-boring cf The Serna Nagas, p 235n — J H. H 

* This work IS absolutely foroidden fora roan. A semi educated Christian 
Ao, who found the environment of his own village cramping, went off 
to Calcutta to make his fortune Ho soon came back, without o fortune, 
but with ideas, and set up as a tattooiat Hia business came to an abrupt 
end wlien 1 found that his instruments consisted chiefly of rusty needles 
and that lie cliarged Rs 10 per operation and guaranteed no sores Ho 
died of tuberc^osis in 1922, but his d^th was commonly attributed to 
the fact that he had broken the “ tabu ” and done woman’s work — 

J. P. M. 
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Decen.l.er and «• 
the operation on the ground tot the ooiae 
,„icUy the sores heal Many • s^^ttarr gn 

^particularly sMul oP"* kfterwards 

to be earned home weepmg y Tiothina but rice, 

Till the sores are healed the girl may 

to their daughters, who in turn teach it to , ^ | ^ tjj 

Tradition relates tot Ao women ware not 

the time of Yarda, the semi *ieftaine^3 ^ ^ J) 

That masterful lady tied up her sister ^3^ 

rest of the village had gone down to *'>2'='^’ , 33 

her The result, when once the sores had . t 

much admned that to custom became f ‘’'T 

to tribe The instrument used «o^ 

consuls of a little bunch of cane * 333 

wooden holder, which is inserted like an adre head '“‘ 5 

of to stalk of a plant called kamn (C)= or tern (M) 
Another plant called yanb> (C) 

sometimes used The pattern to be tattooed is marked 

by to old woman on the girl s skin with a ° 

dipped in the colouring matter, and the gir i 3 _^^jed 

on the ground -while the marked out pattern , q 

all over with to adzohko mstrument 

azunglangba M) till to blood runs T o p 

done by hammering this instrument on to 

a root of kamrt, a particularly heavy, sappy P ^ 

onion shaped root Tho black colouring ma , . 

TinpJsa II) 13 then applied onco more after the 

liccn irashcd off, and the maiden is left to boua 

till such time as they heal Usually the colouring matter 

13 made from tho sap of the bark of a tree ot. e P 

(C and ^l) This is coUcctcd and burnt m a pot on 

A leaf or a bit of broken pot is put over the receptacle 


In frame viUag«a it n more or less oWjgntory for a ?/ bo^U 

follow 1 er motl er t proferaion It is l»Uevod tliat ehe will be lU a 

Igmfy ChongU orul Mongsen 


lo follow 1 er motl er s profession 
waate away if »1 e refuses to tlo so — J i 
* (C) »nl fit) after an Ao word 
mprcuvtlj— J I il 
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which the sap is burning, and the soot ^ which accumulates 
is collected and mixed witii " rohi madhu." It is then 
ready for use. More rarely lumps of old gum which are 
found in the ground under certain trees are collected and 
burnt and the ash mixed with rice beer. A girl who has 
been tattooed may not eat cane berries or kamri berries 
till " the new rain has washed the world clean,” that 
is to say till about the following April If the yaribi 
plant be used instead of kamri, yanbi berries are “ tabu ” 
instead of kamri berries. The process must be an exceed- 
ingly painful one, and the wailing and gnashing of teeth 
that goes up to heaven after a big batch has been done is a 
sound which, once heard, is not easily' forgotten. But 
it Jaul soiijfrir pour tire belle : a well-marked, clean tattoo 
is much admired, and girls eeem to undergo the pain readily 
enough*, indeed little girls often insist on being tattooed 
when their parents want to postpone the operation to another 
year, I have seen»girls lie quite still, without struggling 
or crying, while their legs acre being tattooed, only speaking 
to make some casual remark or to ask a friend to spit on 
some part of the bleeding limb .which was burning. If 
a girl struggles and screams overmuch a fowl is hastily 
sacrificed close by to appease any evil spirit which may be 
increasing the pain. The punctures sometimes become 
infected, and terrible sores result, a girl occasionally even 
losing- her leg. But considering the dirt and entire lack 
of^recautions against infection the proportion of septic cases 
is very small indeed. 


1 Tlie Tliados, when, as soraetimes, they tattoo their wrists, use the 
soot from the outside of a pot from tlie firo Soot, water and sugar cane 
juice are used by the Kayans, who, like the Aos, also eoiaeiunee substitute 
burnt resm (Hose and McPougall, Pagan Tnbea of ZfomeO, I, 253) Boot 
andwaterareusedby thelgorotof I.uzon(Jent3, TAeBenfoe Igorot,p 189), 
and Boot is used by the Antipos of P«ru (Up de Graft, Htad Hvnlert of the 

^moron.pp 100,191); so also l^tlio Negntos of Kedah (Skeat and iJIag. 

den. Pagan Paces of the Malay Pemnatda, II, 35), and tlie Taiyal of For* ‘ 
inosa (McGovern, Among the Head hunters of Formosa, p 180) At the 
Etame time I am pretty certain that I have bwn told by an Ao or someone 
of their neighbours that the dye of SlrcManQits ^occidf/ohas was used in 
tattoomg. and I note that the Jklundaa are reported to use a vegetable dye 
while their neighbours the Oraons use charcoal and od (Roy, The Mundaa 
p 370 , TAe Oraon# o/ CAoto AcopMf, p 102) — J. H If ' 

I have made special enquirife on the point and hove been assured by 
Aos that they never use vegetable aje for this purpose — J, p. M. ^ 
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Dress 

The little apron oi " lengta ” ^angtam C , angen M), which 
IS worn by all Ao men is identical in shape with that of 
the Lhotas Before it is finally prepared for wearmg it 
consists of a strip of blue or white cloth some four feet long 
and ten inches wide, with a pattern at one end Tins strip 
IS folded from the opposite end (until the pattern is reached) 
and sewn mto a narrow strip, leaving the ornamented end 
flat to form a flap In putting it on the narrow portion 
13 tied round the waist with the knot in front The knot 


IS then twisted round and the portion left hanging down is 
pulled through the legs from the back and up through the 
belt m front, so that the ornamented portion forms a flap 
in front The pattern of this flap vanes greatly, each group 
of villages tending to have its own One of the commonest 
types consists of broad red bonzontal stnpes on a dark blue 
ground {Lungkam langtam C and M). In another type 
the whole garment is white, with a pattern in red worked 
ont)ie&a.^{ay<iksilC, ayalsitotkhulasil'^l) In yet another 
type representations of cocks and hens or dogs or elephants 
or whatever may take the owner’s fancy are painted with 
a certain sap on the white flap (tsungkotep langtam G and M) 
Often the belt, if white, is embroidered with little dots of 
dark blue These must be put on by a man, the only kind 
of needlework an Ao man may do . Men rarely take off 
their “lengtas ” in pubhe and never if women are about, 
but some of the Eastern villages remove them for fishmg ^ 
Boys till they are five or six years old wear nothmg They 
are then given a httle " dao ” holder and " dao " belt 
But from about eight or nme in most villages they wear 
a “ lengta ” like a grown up man In Chuchu Yimlang 
and one or two other Chongli villages boys, instead of a 
“ lengta,” wear till they are fourteen or fifteen a small 
net bag su'ipended from a string round the waist These 
bags are made of bark fibre and are imported from the Phom 
country In the Eastern Chongli villages a boy wears a 


' So too sotae of the Rastem Anganus vill strip to enter water, if 
there ^0 no women about but tho Tengima Angami on no account — 
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blue cloth (sUnari) tied round his waist in, such a way that 
the t^ o ends hang down in front These cloths are specially 
made for the purpose and consist of two widths of cloth 
instead of three, the number always sewn together for 
a body cloth Later this waist cloth is tied m a shghtly 
different way and is called sepolnangn This is finally 
discarded for a “ lengta ** when the hoy is seventeen or 
eighteen 

Every man wears a body cloth measuring about four feet 
SIX mches long by three feet six mehes deep, and the pattem& 
of these arc numerous and often striking They proclaim a 
man’s wealth and prowess, some indicate that the wearer 
or lus father or both have done the mithan sacrifice , others 
that the owmer ha,a been successful m war , others again tell 
of the killing of both men and mithan The ranations 
m pattern from village to viDage increase the intricacy 
of the matter, and the fact that the same name is often 
used for different cloths, and the same cloth often called 
by different names in different villages, makes confusion 
worse confounded I give a list of the common cloths 
under the names by which they are generally known I 
will deal first with the cloths which are purely indicative of 
wealth and have nothing to do with w ar ^ 

lio7igsu3U (C) IS the most decorative Ao cloth and the most 
difficult to earn, for it can only be worn by a man whose 
grandfather and father have both done the mithan sacrifice 
and who has done it himself, not an easy record to achieve 
in a land where the ups and downs of wealth are frequent, 
and many a man dies before he can complete Ins senes of 
feasts of ment The cloth is confined to the Chongh villages 
of Akhoia, Chantongia, Yongjumsen and Merangkong The 
pattern consists of alternate narrow bands of dark blue and 
red, with an occasional bght blue Ime All over it are thick 
long bimches of dog’s wool dyed red, and it is edged at the 
ends with black and red goat’s hair tassels, each tassel bemg 
ornamented with cowries 

AosU, or aomelepsa (C) is identical with the rongsusU except 

‘ I have only dealt with the Chonglt end ifongsea cloths Those 
of the Changki group are identical with tl e Mongsen.— J P il 
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that it lacks the goat’s hair fringes It can be worn by a 
Chough man who has done the mithan sacrifice more than 
once himself and by his son and daughter and son’s son 
Among the Mongsen, who call it AoiccmH or aowameUpsn, 
it IS only worn by women 

Taptnsa&ii or iwinwtt (C) turanamsU or wartisiX (M), is the 
first of a well defined senes of three cloths in which the motif 
IS light blue bands ornamented in red on a red cloth In 
this cloth the bands are broad, and it can be worn by a man 
who has both done the mithan sacrifice, and is the son of a 
man who has done it In some villages a loop hole is left 
for the nouieau nch&, who may wear it if he has done the 
mithan sacrifice himself at least five times, even if his father 
never sacrificed anything more expensive than a pig 
Takarlaipisu (C) has narrow blue bands and can be worn 
by any man who has done the mithan sacrifice himself, 
whatever the status of his father may have been, while men 
of the Pongen and Yimsungr clans of the Pongen phratry are 
entitled to wear it without havmg done the mithan sacrifice 
The Mongsen do not wear it 

Shipensii called m many villages aomehpsu and by the 
Mongsen aowamdepsii, resembles the last cloth, but has still 
narrower blue bands It can be worn by a man whether 
he has sacrificed mithan or not himself, provided his father 
or brother has done so 

Tongmiremsu (C and M) is a red cloth with narrow dark 
blue hues and can be worn by a man who has sacrificed 
mithan and whose father has done so before him It is 
m use in some villages of the Changkikong 

YangnangsU (M) has a pattern consisting of rather narrow 
alternate bands of red and dark blue, some of the dark 
blue bands having narrow light bands m the centre In 
the Mongsen villages of the Changkikong where it is worn 
its sigmficance is exactly that of the shipensii described 
above 

The cloths so far described all indicate the wealth either 
of the wearer or of his family Those to be mentioned now 
proclaun, or rather used to proclaim, the prowess in war of 
their owner For the sake of clearness I have spoken as if 
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head-taking wete still fiomishing, but it must be remem- 
bered that in truth a moderate payment to tlie viUago 
elders is generally speaking all that is novr required to enable 
a man to put on the insignia of a warrior. 

TsunghotepsiX or manghitepsll {G) tsungkoiep (M). This 
is possibly the commonest of all the ornamented Ao cloths 
and is dark blue with five broad red bands close together 
at the top and bottom, six narrow red bands in the middle 
of the cloth and a white median band painted with a pattern 
in black which includes circles representing heads.^ Men 
of two Mongsen clans, Muhr and Mongsentsungr, are for- 
bidden to wear this cloth.* In 1920 n Longchang man named 
Yimtimiren of the Mongsentsungr clan was given one by 
Temsumangyang of Lungkam. Yimtimiren wore tlie cloth 
and died within a year. Needless to say his death was 
attributed to his breach of custom. The wearing of this 
cloth indicates that the owner has taken a bead. If, as is 
very often the case, there are mithan as weU as human 
heads on the median band the world knows that the wearer 
has also done the mithan sacrifice. In a less common form 
the cloth is red with a few very narrow black bands, and the 
white medium band. 

Suvangs^ (G), chuckxmbang (M)* This cloth is most com- 
monly seen on the Langbangkong. The Chongli custom 
is that it may be worn by a man of the Chami phratry who 
has done the head-taking ceremony once, and that not 
necessarily with more than a share of a head. But for a 
man of the Fongen or Lungkam phratries to become entitled 
to it he must do the ceremony with a whole head taken 
with his own hands. Among the Mongsen it can only be 
worn by men of the Mulir clan, who can do so whether they 
have taken heads or not. The cloth itself is red, with very 
narrow dark blue bands and a broad white median band 
embroidered with large red lozenges. Sometimes blue bands, 
like those on the iapensasH, indicate that the wearer has not 
only taken heads, but done the mithan sacrifice as well. 

‘ See p 94 trjra 

* Tim cloth 18 the rUhliuiu of the Iforthem Lhotas, ej. The Lhota Nagas, 
p. 10, and tho illustration facing that page — J. P. M. 
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AyaUU (M) is a dark blue cloth with red bands and a 
broad light blue median band It is only worn in a few 
Mongsen villages on the ChangkiJvong and indicates that 
the owner has taken heads Some villagers call it yang- 
nangsibang and confine its use to men who have both 
sacnficed mithan and taken heads 
Ktzesn (C) , akumll (M) (** tiger cloth ”) is a plain red cloth 
with numerous rather narrow dark blue bands It is 
regarded as an old man’a cloth In some villages at least 
the jabbing of an enemy’s corpse is required as a qualifica- 
tion, while in other villages any old man can wear it 

KtzesU (C) , ongtongsU (M) Tim is an entirely different 
cloth of which the pattern is a fine check of white and 
dark blue In fact the cloth looks rather like a huge duster 
The doing of the head taking ceremony with part of a 
head brought back by a fnend entitles a ChongU man to 
wear it, while even this deed of vicarious valour is not 
required from a Mongsen man, who needs no qualifications 
to enable him to sport it 

Angnensil (C) This is exactly the same cloth as that 
called hy the Mongsen yangnangsU — indeed the two names 
are obviously different forms of the same word But tlio 
ChongU class it among the warriors’ cloths and restrict its 
use to old men who have taken heads 

ZHponsU (C) , zUbasU (M) is tlio name given to any of the 
above n amors’ cloths when ornamented with big circles of 
cownes Such a cloth can only bo worn by a man who 
has burnt the whole or part of an enemy's village, and, 
unlike most insignia of valour, the right to near it cannot 
bo bought from the village ciders The daughter of such 
a man may wear circles of cownes on her cloth on dance 
days 

Tor rough near the Ao docs not usually sport the rather 
gorgeous cloths nhich have been described above Ho 
generally wears either a plain white cloth {sUbustl C and M), 
or a plam blue cloth (sfinalsQ C and 51), usually the latter 
The cloth called sQnakstt is woven from dark blue thread, 
but when a white cloth gets duty it is often dipped m dark 
blue dj e, when it is called eilbusllrem (C and 51) Longmisa 
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are very fond of -wearing cloths dipped m this way, but 
they do the dipping very badly, so that the cloth is all 
blotchy and looLs as if a bottle of blue ink had been spilt 
on it They, however, admire this effect enormously, and 
much prefer their cloths to those of any other village 
The Ao woman’s skirt {afkbeti C, anil or sitaiXkam M) 
consists of a piece of cloth a yard to a yard and a half long, 
and twenty to thirty inches deep, wrapped round the 
•waist, "With the top outer comer tucked in just in front of 
the left hip It IS dark blue ornamented with red, usually 
m bands These bands may be solid red bands forming one 
piece with the rest of the cloth, or they may be bands of 
red embroidery of various widths It is perfectly impossible 
to describe all the varieties of skirt To begin with they 
vary from village to village Then agam within the viUago 
they vary with the phratiy or group o! clans to which the 
wearer belongs For instance among the Cbongh Aos 
women of the Chanu phratiy are allowed less red on their 
skirts than women of the other two phratnes Yet again 
within each phratry or group of clans in each village the 
daughter of a man who has done the mithan sacnfico wears 
a different pattern on her skirt, and one more elaborate, 
than does the daughter of a poor man, and the slort of the 
■wife of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice is more 
heavily ornamented than that of a poor man’s wife, the 
extra ornamentation on the skirt of a nch man’s -wife 
differing in detail from that on the slurt of a nch man’s 
daughter It is to be noted, too, that even though she 
marry a poor man, a rich man’s daughter does not lose her 
nght to the particular pattern which her father’s wealth 
gamed for her Still another pattern may be worn by the 
daughter of a man who has signalized his wealth by adopt- 
mg a whole “morung ” ^ All these patterns mdicativo of 
wealth vary, be it not forgotten, accordmg to the phratry 
or group of clans to which the wearer belongs Their 
number can therefore be uell imagined But they are 
defimtely fixed and custom enjoins that they should be 
strictly adhered to Woe betide the woman who sports a 
^ Bachelors house See p 73 infra — J P M 
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skirt to winch she has no nght Her fate is harder than 
that of the hou'^emaul nho wears her mistress’s silk stockings 
I remember one day the female society of Sangratsti was 
shaken to its foundations because a noman put on a slurb 
which n as held to bo a colourable imitation of one to n Inch 
she nas not entitled To my lot that daj fell the difficult 
task of judge m a dross display 

A little girl’s first garment is simpl> a cotton string ^ 
(pcztt C nyci M) round her naist At about five 5 ears old 
she is given her first skirt which is white in some villages 
and. dark blue m others It is ornamented with red 
embroidery, and hero again the pattern often vanes accord 
mg to tlvo birth and wealth of her father 

A woman’s body cloth is usually white or dark blue and 
until she has borne her first child it is gencially worn bound 
tightl> round the body under the armpits For until she 
IS a mother a woman ma> not expose her breasts * Onlj 
at festivals and dances arc the more showy body clotlis 
worn On such occasions the aomeUpsfi with its tufts of 
red dogs hair may bo worn by a rich man’s dauglitcr 
More usualU, however the wives and daughters of rich men 
wear cloths with a verj pretty red and dark blue pattern ® 
Status and locahtj giro n'o to slight variations, but they 
aro all of the same general tj'pc 

The onlj other woman’s garment to bo mentioned is tho 
puttees {tiovfftcm C and M) winch aro sometimes worn 
Tho ChongU wear dark blue or white wliilo those of tlie 
A[ong«cn arc dark blue, or white witJi a very narrow red 
Ptnpe Jlan^ old women nlwajs wear a pair for warmth 
but nt dances joung and old alike often wear them as part 
of their full dress 


T1 « stnng icli IK of miscxldiirlc n inAnJ ml thrcftd laiiupposcU to 
icp^p on ov I influKncM \ (r rt oft«n eont nucs to wonr a dark bl o etnng 
roun 1 Iwr waUt un J^r ) cr pk rt for unrcral year* — J P VI 

* f/ 1^*^ ''f7^totc/7<imbolt* p 37 L\nnK Anuit y rnmiine PeopicJ> 
e P 51 {of tl » IluKun o! T^mpoAKuk) I^vrin 11 Ud J aefA o] 

^ Toungihn of tl o Chittagong Ifill 

V ''•" Hot! K rorrwpon.! to »nl rloaolv mK>mblo tl « thantk/ril of t! o 
SoflJiprn LI otA* (r/ TA« LAofi Aojo* p lij— j i jf 

ni. 1 p ho abo apparmUj tie PnJa ing*. — 
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In Tvet weather men wear slang over their backs ram 
shields {mutongshiclii C , mutongphuja M) made of thatching 
palm or pandanus leaves laid between two layers of hght 
basket work Tlie pandanus leaves are plucked and dned, 
and are then boiled and sewn edge to edge with cane 
Women wear huge Shan hats, after the fashion of Assamese 
women as mdeed their name tsUmarshieki (C), tsUmarphuja 
(51) (“ foreigners’ ram shield ’ ) implies ^ In the old days their 
use was restricted to ncli women, poorer women presumably 
just gettmg wet Even now one is invariably hung up on 
a rich woman’s corpse platform If the deceased did not 
happen to possess one, one is made for the purpose 

Ornaments 

The right to wear the ordmary ornaments of a warrior — 
boar’s tushes gauntlets, baldno and so on — can be bought 
by a small payment to the village elders ® This system 
has at least the advantage of preserving an esceedmgly 
picturesque dress from eirt^inction in tlie days of the pax 
Bntanmcat and is no more ignoble, after all, than the 
custom obtaining m other Naga tribes by which a man can 
gam the right to wear a warrior’s ornaments by touchmg 
with hK spear a little bit of scalp brought to the village by 
someone else Nor is it altogether an innovation In the 
old days a poor man who was fortunate enough to take a 
head would often sell it and all his rights m it to a rich 
man, argumg, very truly, that gloiy does not fill the stomach 
The purchaser, after the usual ceremony and feast to the 
elders, was regarded as the taker of the head To this day 
among the mdependent Konjaks, when the time comes for 
an Ang’s ^ son to have pricked on Ins face the tattoo which 
only a warrior may display, it is a common practice for a 
partj to go out and get a head m the boy’s name and give 

* This Shan hat goes as far West as the ilundas of Oiota Nagpur (see 
S C Boy Tl e JJundaa p 397J — anotl er item of Tai or Mon khmer 
culture perhaps — J If H 

* '!^ere are signs of a growing tendency to cestnet the wearing of such 
ornaments to men who have served on some Government expMition — 

J P M 

* The Ano- is the secular and religions head of a Konyak village — 

J P M 
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it to him "Wlienevcrf therefore, any ornament is described 
below ns being worn by a man who has taken a head it 
must be understood that nowadays it can bo worn by 
anyone who has bought the nght to do eo 

Of the ornaments unconnected with war some can be 
worn by anyone who has given the necessary feasts of 
merit, while others are restricted to certain phratnes and 
clans These hereditary pnvileges are most jealously 
guarded and any attempt to usurp them meets with violent 
opposition The Chongh tell the following story of how 
these rights were finally confirmed From the very begin- 
ning the Pongen, as senior phratry, had most rights Then 
came the Lungkam, and lastly the Chami, who had no 
rights to speak of The Chami were out of the running 
altogether, but when the Aos were settled at Kurotang a 
fierce rivalry arose between the Pongen and Lungkam 
•phratnes The protagonists on either side were Eosangba, 
of the Yimsungr clan of the Pongen phratry, and Mang- 
yangba of the Lungkam phratry and clan The former was 
as ugly as a monkey and had little knowledge of the world 
and its ways, while the latter was very handsome and a 
great traveller, with hosts of friends everywhere Mang- 
yangba therefore detcimmed to try to deprive Eosangba 
of his right to wear certain ornaments, and m. pursuance of 
this plan persuaded him to come down to the plains in 
order that they might lay their caso before the Chuba,'^ as 
the Aos called the Raja of Assam, hoping of course that 
his superior wit would gam him the decision The Raja 
agreed to hear tlio case, and put the two to a series of tests 
PiTst ho made them sit on a log of ** nahor ” wood Mang- 
yangba chose the top end, and Rosangba sat at the bottom 
end Then a fine cock and an egg ivere brought, and each 
was told to chose which he would have Before Rosangba 
could open his mouth Mangyangba seized the cock and left 
the egg for his rival Next the Raja had a bag of earth 
and a bag of salt laid before them, and, again without 
giving Rosangba a chance, Mangyangba took the bag of 


, * Chuba or Cly>bn, the Ao word for * kinj; ” la obviously identical with 
iho MampMti Chaoha = ‘ pnnee Ahora ChaO pha = * king ’ or ‘ god,'* 

and tho Shan title ranuftiw—J H H 
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Scilt Lastly they were asked to choose between two 
drinking cups, one of beautiful red clay and the other one 
of dull metal Mangyangba chose the beautiful one and 
Bosangba had perforce to take the ugly The Raja next 
told them to throw their cups on the ground, when Mang- 
yangba’s shouy vessel broke, but Rosangba’s metal cup did 
not Then the Raja gave judgment as follows “ Mang- 
jangba chose the top of the tree, but Rosangba sat at the 
root, from which all trees grow Mangyangba chose the 
cock, but Rosangba took the egg, from which all fowls are 
hatched Mangyangba chose the salt, but Rosangba took 
the earth, from which all salt is washed Mangyangba took 
the showy cup, but Rosangba took the one which would 
not break Therefore m everything has Rosangba made 
the better choice, and he and his children and his childrens’ 
children shall he greater than Mangyangba and lus descend- 
ants for ever ” Havmg thus spoken the Raja divided up 
the ornaments m dispute Both he aUowed to wear ivory 
armlets on both arms, but tbe spiked metal armlets called 
intrangViarnhang, and the grooved metal armlets called 
hUraUiambang lie gave to Rosangba To him too he gave 
the right to wear a certain trumpet shaped brass ear orna- 
ment {Uixm) To the women of both phratnes he gave the 
right to wear heavily embroidered skirts and to adorn their 
heads with brass rings {yongmen) When all this was over 
the Raja hung up a bell {tsongtsong), and said that which- 
ever could kick it could have the right of weanng it. 
Neither could kick so high, but Mangyangba dishonestly 
jumped up and pulled it down with his hand That is why 
such bells are sometimes called matigyangtsongtsong ^ As 
neither could wm it outright pernu«58ion was given to any 
man of any phratry to wear it who had performed the 
necessary deeds of valour 

Generally speakmg each Mongsen phratry claims the 
rights of the corresponding ChongU phratry, while the 
Changki group have rules of their own, and tell a story, 
closely parallel to the Chongb tradition, of a judgment by 

^ Tins derivation which was given me by the teller of the story, la 
probably quite incorrect Mangjang means ** a head taken in exchange,’ 
and the bell is so called becatiso it can only bo worn by a man who has 
eecured this trophy — J P M 
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the Raja betiveen a Liiagchari man on the one side and an 
Amri and a Changkm man on tho other, as a result of which 
the Lungchari man, having always made the better choice, 
received the greater sliare of ornaments. '• 

Taking men’s ornaments in some detail first, the true Ao 
hat is a sort of skull-cap of bear skin (muKiam khu^ong or 
shim thurong C ; iremhap khurong M), often ornamented with 
pairs of small boar’s tushes arranged to form circles. It 
IS worn by elderly men who have taken heads. On tho 
Langbangkong hats from across the frontier are often seen. 
One type a a tall conical hat of fine red plaited cane with 
a pattern in yellow orchid stalk worked into it. It is worn 
by men of nealth and called amniram kktirong (C and M). 
Tlie Aos obtain these hats from the Changs, who in turn 
get them from the makers, the Kalyo-Kengyu. Another 
type of hat {tamen Ihurong C ; ungrkmtempong khurong ^ M), 
crested with red goat’s hair and striped with red can© and 
5’ollow orchid stallc, comes from tho Phom country and may 
be worn by warriors.* Wigs (lAuronj C and M) made of 
black goat’s hair on a bamboo frame are sometimes worn 
by old men to conceal their grey locks. Like other tribes, 
the Aos wear broad circlets of bear’s hair {tamhku C; 
iankhu M) with their full dancing dress. These are made of 
the long hair from the neck and shoulders of tho black Hima- 
layan bear ® very neatly bound on to a piece of cane which 


' Vngrlenlcmpoi\g » hoopoe — J. P. M. 

* A li not identvct^ hat w figored by Rai Bahadur S C 3toy 

opposite p. 177 of hia Oroew o/ ChoUt tfagpur, as a topor used by the 
Oraona Ho tells me jn a letter, however, that this particular apocimen 
was coUectcii by a Belgiao missionary and cent to a muaeunj at Brussels 
One cannot help wondering whether it did not after all emanate from the 
Naga Hills ana reach Baochi via one of the Belgian missions in A8<!nm. 
Another possibility is that it may Imve been Bent or brought to his home 
by some Assam Tea Garden coolie recruited la Chota Nagpur. It the hat 
figured is a genuine Oraon article it is a remarkable thing that it ehould 
bo 80 tloso to the Naga hats in type, tfiough there are other features wiiicli 
the Oraona share With the Nag^is, such aa the Baclielora’ Dormitory and 
tlie practice of stealing water from the noil of another village lly own 
view 13 mat It is a Naga and not an Oraon hat at all — J. H. H. 

In the old days, wlisn guns were scarcer and bears harder to get, these 
circlets wore often mode of pig’s bristles Tlie bristles were plucked 
cm"*— J 'p^"^ let go to nm about and grow anotJier 

J "^1^1 ***** of P'g’s bnatlea by the Yimteungrr and Sangtams — 
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is bent into a circle. The t\ro ends of the cane frame are 
joined by a string at the back of the head so that the cir- 
cumference can bo adjusted to 'fit the wearer. Into the 
frame are fixed thin upright pieces of bamboo, wliich are 
pushed up the shafts of the hombill feathers (ivozU}nki C; 
wayamhi 51) worn with these circlets. The fit must be a 
loose on6 so that the feathers will turn their edges readily 
to the wind; otherwise they would be blown to pieces. 
Tiie feathers used aro the tail feathers of the Great Indian 
Hombill {Dichoc^ros hicomia), and the edge of the black 
band which runs across the tail feathers of this bird 
must bo clean cut. The little streaks of black which 
are sometimes seen running into the wliito arc supposed to 
represent the foul liquids of corruption nliich drip from a 
drj’ing corpse, and were a man to wear a feather marked in 
this way ho would surely die. The feathers are very cleverly 
treated before being worn. A feather is rubbed with the 
oil-gland which is found under the tail of the hombill, and the 
web is then carefully stretched and worked till the breadth 
of the feather is considerably increa.scd with very little loss 
of length.* Tlie old custom was that a man was entitled to 
wear two hombill featliors for each occasion on which he got 
first spear into an enemy,* one for each successful raid in 
which ho took part, and one for cacli time ho did the 
mithan sacrifice. Nowadays ho can wear three as soon as 
ho has bought the right to wear a warrior’s ornaments, and 
can add one for each mithan sacrifice ho performs, and one 
for each Government expedition in which ho fakes part. 

The car of an Ao man is pierced in three places — the 
lobe, the concha and the top of the fossa of the antihelix. 
The piercing of the lobe is part of the birth ceremonies, 


• The Angami irorks the /eother eo os to give it a rounded end and s 
8ort of beak at one side near the top, xnaldng it deliberately asyniinetrical. 

CA An^ami Narjnn, pp. 29, 32, 191, 392; Wilts, The LhoCa Naga*. 

B >. 13, 109; Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribei of liameo (m this case 
yaks, Kayans and Klemantana), 1. 162, 163; II. 69; I. ng. 26 and 
plates 29, 93, 91, 05 and 101. I understand from a private letter from 
a Wr. Mason tliat the Maoris of Now Zealand also affect a hombill feather 
for warriors. Skeat and Blagden (PeiTon*, Paces of the Unlay Pentnsuia, 
II. p. 11) report the use of tho hombill feather for magio of some sort by 
the Sakai. Of. also Hose and McDougall, op. eit. II. p. ..98.— J. H. H. 
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13 bent into a circle The two ends of the cane frame are 
joined by a stnng at the back of the head so that the cir- 
cumference can be adjusted to 6t the wearer. Into the 
frame are fixed thin upright pieces of bamboo, which are 
pushed up the shafts of the hornbiU feathers {wozilmla C , 
xLayamla M) worn with these circlets The fit must be a 
loose on6 so that the feathers will turn their edges readily 
to the wind, otherwise they would bo blown to pieces 
The feathers msed are the tad feathers of the Great Indian 
Hombili {Dichoctros hicomts), and the edge of the black 
band which runs across the tail feathers of this bird 
must be clean cut The little strcalvs of bhek which 
are sometimes seen runnmg into the white are supposed to 
represent the foul hquids of corruption which drip from a 
drying corpse, and were a man to wear a feather marked m 
this way he w ould surely die The feathers are very cleverly 
treated before bemg worn A feather is rubbed with the 
Oil gland which is found under the tail of the hornbdl, and the 
web is then carefully stretched and worked till the breadth 
of the feather is considerably increased witli very httle loss 
of length ^ The old custom was that a man was entitled to 
wear two hombiU feathers for each occasion on which he got 
first spear into an enemy,® one for each successful raid m 
which he took part, and one for each time he did the 
mithan sacrifice Nowadays he can wear three as soon as 
he has bought the nght to wear a warrior’s ornaments, and 
can add one for each mithan sacrifice he performs, and one 
for each Government expedition in which he takes part 
The ear of an Ao man is pierced in three places — ^the 
lobe, the concha and the top of the fossa of the antihehx 
The piercing of the lobe is part of the birth ceremonies, 


‘ The Angami works the feather bo as to give «t a rounded end and a 
sort of beak at one aide near the top, making it deliberately asymmetrical 

^eAngamxNagaa,^^ 29 32. 191,392, Mills T! e LI ota Nagae, 
pp 13, 109 Hose and McDougall, Pagan Trt6es of Borneo (in this case 
Dyaka, Kayans and Klemantans), I 162, 163, II 69, I. fig 26 and 
plates 29, 93 94 95 and 101 I understand from a pnvate letter from 
a Mr Mason that the Maoris of Naw Zealand also affect a liombill feather 
for warriors Skeat and BUgden (Pagan Races of the Malay Penxn^la, 

II p 11 ) report the use of the hombiU feather for msgio of some Mrt by 

the Sakai CJ also Hose and McDon^, op ct< H p 298 — J H ±i 
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regard to xt being identical Tilth those of tlio Molar clan in 
the Mongsen group The custom of wearing tiurough the 
lobo of the car a domestic boar’s tush {anzang narii C, 
saha naru M) has almost died out except at Yacham 
Dr Clark under tins word in his dictionary ^ defimtely 
descnbes the tush as circular These circular tushes are 
never secu nowadays, and careful enquiries on my part 
have failed to produce any evidence as to whether they 
were specially groan hj extracting a tooth from the upper 
jaw of the pig a custom nliich obtains in other parts of 
the world The ones worn non are simply small tushes 
pushed through the hole in the lobe of the ear They are 
the mark of a ivarrior,^ and the former custom was tliat 
any man n ho lulled a big boar gave its tushes to his son 
in Ian to be n orn cither as anzang nam or on his hat 
At dances long plumes {tjtmtackt nam C, oijimkt naru M) 
of drongo tail feathers and scarlet minivet feathers are n orn 
in the lobe of the ear by men nho liave taken heads They 
may also bo worn by the daughters of men who have done 
the mithan sacrifice and m this CA«e red chilhcs stuck on the 
end of thm bamboo stalks are often added to the feathers 
Chillies may not be worn m this nay by men Old men 
sometimes n ear spirals of brass wire [kUn naru or mUkeilung 
0, yinhing naru M) hooked tlirough the lobe of the ear 
A word IS necc'ssary on cluldren’s ear ornaments As 
soon as the hole in the lobe of the ear is healed all Chongh 
children and the children of poor Mongsen parents wear a 
pau: of little ornaments of red dogs hair and small black 
feathers from the nape of the Malayan Wreathed Hornbill 
{Hhytidoctros undulaliis) a boy getting six strings of dog s 
hair and six feathers and a girl five of each This bird is 
chosen because its body is entirely dark and its tail all 
pure white, so that the chiAf wiff he vAohy good, and not 
a mixture of good and bad After a boy has worn this 
ornament for sis days and a girl for five it is thrown away 
The Chongh call it uozB, naru or varungpen and the Mongsen 
imya naru When about three months old all Chongh boys and 

» Rev E TV Clark M A DJ> Ao Naga Diet onary — J P M 

• Cf Hutton The Anyam* itayas p 29-^ H H 
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the sons of rich Jlongsen parents wear in the lobes of their ears 
tufts of red goat’s hair with a little bead hanging down at the 
end of a string {rongpm naru C; rongchang naru M). Tliis is 
often worn till a boy becomes a member of the “ morung.” 

The son of rich parents when he is about seven or eight 
years old often puts on a thick plain brass necklet {Lhang- 
shirt or yongintrxcliang C; Viangshir M). This he discards 
as soon as ho has bought the right io wear a boar’s tush 
necklet {shipu C, saba M), Nearly everyone wears a 
necklet of one pair of tushes, and very many a necklet of 
two, the latter involving a rather higher payment to the 
elders. The only people who wear three pairs are survivors 
of the good old daj's who won the right by getting a notable 
number of heads ^ Any man with any pretence to social 
position wears a necklace of long conchshell beads {Jalap 
molung or shtrit yoh C; sarat liL M). These are made from 
tbo inner part of the conchshell and are bought from Angami 
traders,- The names sherit yoh and sarat lilc mean “ bone 
beads ’’ and point to an old type of bead no longer to bo 
found in tbo Ao country, though bone beads still survive 
among tbo Konyaks. If a man has done the mitlian sacrifice 
once ho and hU sons and his brothers’ sons may wear one 
string of these beads, which h increased to two if he does 
the sacrifice twice. “ Brothers ” is a wide term among the 
os, and there arc consequently few men who cannot claim 
the right to wear these ornaments. The same conditions 
govern the wearing of another tj-pe of necklace (incscm* 
yo . , inechtmlsfX UL JI), which may be described as several 

Short graduated rows of small cornelian beads lying across 
10 rcast, and kept in place by bone spacers suspended 
Jrom a double string of conchshell beads round the neck, 
ihis necklace is an excellent example of the spread of 
fasluonA in the Naga hills, for it is acknowledged to bo a 
opj o a necklace worn by an Angami woman who lived 

tos^ll«rwithothpfomn^n»«if*!!li “pwhigtonc grnv-os m South India 
.tone m V <^1-" m the Naga HUU. Thero 

rUto »x*uv— J. u. E»%C8 referred lo, tule LIV. 
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at MokoLchung some years ago. The curious brown beads 
known in Naga-Assamese as “ deo mom ” are but rarely 
to be seen in the Ao country and, save at Lungkam, where 
the .Serna custom is followed in this respect, are only worn 
by women. In Chongli they are called reptong itckir (" the 
mother of reptong beads ” — a kind of small brown bead), 
and in Mongsen pnram. No one knows what they are 
made of.^ and the Aos, as in the case of many of their old 
ornaments, state vaguely that they came from llaibong, 
the last capital of the Kacharis. 

lake the Sernas, Lhotas and Angamis, the Aos wear above 
the elbow large ivory armlets (Jchambang C and M) about 
2i inches broad, consisting of sections cut from a tusk.® 
Here again the rights of various phratries and clans are 
strictly defined. In the ChongU group it is the birthright 
of men of the Pongen and Lungkam phratries to wear 
ivory armlets on both arms, if they have the wherewithal 
to buy them. But a Chami man must do the mithan 
sacrifice if he wish to wear cither one or a pair. Formerly 
he would have had both to have taken a head and to have 
done the mithan sacrifice before he could put on even one, 
and only further displays of prowess and wealth uould 
have entitled Iiim to wear two. In the Mongsen group the 

^ Dr. HansoQ desenbes the Kochms os wearutg 'what are apparently 
“ deo moEu ” and saya they are made of petrified wood, c/. Tht Kaehxtxe; 
thtxr Customs and Tradmons, by Rev. O Hanson, Litt D , American 
Baptist Jlission Press, Rangoon, p 48 — J. -P. if. 

A caretul esanunation of one of these beads was made by Ulr. Fiddmgton, 
Cu^tor of the Museum of Dconomio Cteology, and reported m the Journal 
of the Asialio Soexety of Bengal for July 1847. He says that they “ appear 
at first Bight like eections of the jaspenzed stems of grammoous plants or 
small pithy wood," but as a result of lus analytic tests, which are reported 
m full, he concludes that these beads are made of an enamel coloured 
with oxide of copper, and suggests that they emanate from China 

Tlio few that still find their way mto theNaga Hills are imported from 
Nepal. It 13 stated that they are always found ready bored and, by 
some, that they are dug up from groves — H. H. 

* This ornament is worn by all Nagas, though some wear it broad, 
some, as the Kaked Rengmos, narrow, some concave, as the Konyaks, 
and some quite smooth, as the Phoma and Changs The pievadmg 
custom m the admmistered area is to have two engraved lines running 
round the centre of the armlet on the outer surface 

The peoples of Borneo and of the Pacific make an almost identical 
ornament from the Trxdaena and oth» diells — vxde Hose and McDougall, 
Bogan Tnbes of Borneo, I, 46, and the lUoatialicms passim. Also Evans, 
Among PnmUne Peoples tn Borneo, p. 234 — J. H. H. 
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matter is more complicated The Yimchenchar, Achamr, 
Alapachar, Yungpur, Tsitir, Walingr, Mongsentsungr, Lam- 
tur, Lungchachar and Kabzar clans have the same birth- 
right as the clans of the Pongen and LungLam phratnes of 
tho Chongli group The Aiyir may wear one A man of 
the Lungtsuchar clan may put on one if ho lias done tho 
mitlian sacrifice once, and two if he has done it twice 
Men of tho Mulir, Ochichar, ICichucliar, Anichar and Ning 
sangebar clans have no right to wear even one, and cannot win 
the right But — and this applies to all Ao ornaments which 


arc restricted to certain phratnes or clans — a man who is by 
birth ordinarily debarred from wearing an ivory armlet may 
wear one presented to him as part of a formal gift of fnend 
ship by a man who is entitled to wear this ornament 
As an cvamplo of the disputes winch sometimes arise 
over the rights m ornaments tho outline may bo given of a 
quarrel which aroused mtenso feeling and excitement 
throughout tho Ao country When Dr Hutton, my pro- 
Uecossor. was Subdmsional Officer of Mokohehung, tho 
members of the Aiyir clan m SangraUu claimed equal 
rights with the Mongsentsungr clan m tho matter of ivory 
armlets This claim the Mongsentsungr clan stoutly resisted, 
and embassies (not empty handed) from both sides toured 
tho Ao country to find men learned m tradition who would 
^ppor leir claim Wlien tho matter came before Dr 
Hutton he decided that tho Aiyir clan were only entitled 
to wear an ivory armlet on one arm This settled tho 
nf ^ ^ ^ three jears later one 

seaia^^ers of tho viUago found that by old 
InnuiTi clan m Sangratstl wero only 

from Ml ^ two armlets on condition tboj refrained 
men ' that Bomo Mongsentsungr 

ZJZ forbuldon food Tl.o A.jir 

po it™ 1 ^''’"S'cnlBungr olin Imd sold for a mess of 
K . tMet of one After 

ll“t cltft’o 1 r’ ° “"■'■"g ”f “oy settlement, 

the' rather n coding that the Mongsentsungr admitted 

rather curious connection between beef and ivorj 
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armlets, I said they must chooso bet-acen the two They 
chose the armlets, and the Axyir were still left with only 
one armlet But the matter was not dead yet Recently 
the Aiyir found, to their great delight, that some Clinstians 
of the Mongsentsungr clan m Sangratsu had eaten beef 
After the usual shouting competition m the village the 
dispute came before me The Cliristinns said that they 
regarded themselves as no longer concerned with clan 
pnvileges and disabilities, that their hearts were set on 
things other than ornaments, that they did not caro who 
wore ivory armlets and vho did not, but that they dicl like 
heef IVo of thorn, he it noted, had been protagonists m 
the former dispute, hut had been converted smeo These 
well knew that their action was going to rake up the whole 
quarrel again, but the desiro to “ see what will happen ” 
IS world wide and strong It was pointed out to the Chris* 
tians that they were bom members of a certam clan and 
that membership mvolved certain rights and duties; if 
they wished to cut tliemselves off from the clan they were 
at liberty to do so, thereby relinquishing their rights and 
being absolved from their duties They were further 
reminded that their rights, such os those m land, were 
many and valuable, and their irksome duties, suoh as 
abstention from beef, few They decided to remam mem- 
bers of the clan and have so far eaten no more beef The 
Aiyir accordmgly can still only sport one armlet 

But to resume the account of Ao armlets , in the Changla 
group the Limgchari, Jletamsangba and Ungtsiri clans may 
wear by birthright ivory armlets on both arms A man of 
the Almgn clan may wear one armlet if ho has done the 
mithan sacrifice, but he may never wear more, and men of 
other clans may never wear ivory armlets at all ^ 

The Aos possess a limited number of old and very highly 
prized armlets of some kind of brass alloy They are of 
two types One {meTangthambang C, ayxnUiambang M) is 
ornamented with a smgle or double row of cones, giving a 
spiked appearance The cones, which are hollow and form 

^ C/ Leyden italay Annat» p 101 — ‘They were then permitted to 
assume the ponto, or armlet Theso persons are to wear tlie 
armlet varying according to their station some wear it on both sides 
others only on one Bide — J H H 
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one piece -with the armlet, ato strengthened by being filled 
with some sort of very hard wax The other type {kilra 
khamhang C, aywkhambang M) is of a grooved pattern 
The Aos say that these armlets are of Kachan origin and 
came from Maibong The same ornaments exist in the 
Konyak country In some of the Eastern Konyak villages 
they arc too precious to be worn, but at dances are hung 
up outside in some conspicuous place to be admired Their 
use among the Aos is restricted to certain phratnes and 
clans In the Chongb group men of the Pongen and Lung 
kam phratnes may wear them, but they are forbidden to 
the Chami phratry. In the Mongsen group the only clans 
entitled to sport them are the Mulir, who may wear the 
grooved type only, and the Kabzar, who may wear the 
spiked typo only These antwiuo metal armlets do not 
appear to exist m any of the villages of the Changlu group ^ 
The Ao cowrie gauntlet with red hair fringe {piap C and M) 
IS identical with that worn by the Sernas,® and, lilvo all 
ornaments which formerly denoted prowess in war, can be 
worn nowadays by anyone who makes the necessary pay 
ment to the village ciders The same condition apphea to 
what IS perhaps the handsomest of nil the Ao ornaments— 
the ** enemy’s teeth ” {khaplang C and M), which is some 
limes w om as a breast plate, but usually across the shoulders 
at the back The frame is a flat piece of wood some ten 
inches long, narrow m the middle, and broadening to about 
file inches at the ends The top and bottom edges are 
curved, and along each is n line of cowtios representing the 
teeth 3 The space between the rows of cowtics, which is the 


' V&nous BTiliquo omaincnts ot a suntlar 'bronze composition are to I*® 
seen among llio Southern Sangtam and KaKo Kengyu villages They 
are of ton decorated like all Kuki cast v,ork, vntU nptnUs and cord paltenv* 
and probably emanate from iho Tlkampti or Bingpho country but one of 
11 e ^T4«c.v«J Ao -ead anntcU tesn n %eey ^}<3>as faraWef in tba^ 

worn by a caned atone image from the polnco of tl e Kaclian kings end 
now on the platform of Ma bong mdway aUtion an imago which wears n 
cane belt and acanolial and litllo else an i bears a long two handled g\rord 

— r*”‘*E*‘>t*"«t*°”’c'*oklnngf|ruonloftlieKaehariI{aj J If II 

* C/ ThtStma \o5<M p 12 Aftop tboAoword uobiiousiv the same 
as t> o Sema l/m — J H II •' 


* C/ Th« S'fwi Ao^ot, Tip IS an I ic and Mills Tit fWo Kajai p U 
Lnemies teeth are actonUy worn by the Japura and Issa of Lcuador 
WlifTen whorcoortls»t(rA«\orrt llMl/lmoOTis p 124) quotes Dotid I 
coll on tiOil to break the tOoth of I is foes and suggests it is a rev orsion ui 
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tonguo and palate, is covered with finely plaited red cano and 
yellow orchid stalk, while a fringe of red goat’s hair at the 
ends and bottom represents the blood streaming from the 
mouth of the stricken foe. Old men who have taken heads 
and sacrificed mithan sometimes wear on dance days a 
Great Indian Hombill’s head on their chests, suspended from 
a string round their necks. The baldrics (sJnibuyi C; 
chtclomangya hi) worn nowadays are of the Soma pattern 
and arc generally bought from Seromi ornament makers. 
In the old Ao t3rpo the strip of cloth to wliich the rod hair 
fringe is attached was ornamented with the usual bold Ao 
lozenge design in red. A man may wear one or two bald- 
rics according to what he has paid to the elders for his 
warrior’s insignia. A baldric is really nothing more than 
a glorified string to which the human hair tail is attached, 
the tail itself being merely a highly decorated “panji”“ 
holder. These tails, which aro identical with those worn by 
the Semas and Lhotas, ate of two types. Ono type {tUsogu 
0; tsUcJioku M) curves down and out from the basket and 
is ornamented with a deep fringe of black human hair with a 
narrow fringe of red goat’s hair above it. An excellent 
series in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, makes it clear, 
as indeed its name impUes, that this type is derived from the 

thought to the time wUcq the teeth were man’s only weapona They are 
Btill a subsidiary one among Nsgas, as among small childrm who bite their 
nursemaids Purchas (His Ptlffrwutgc, IX, i. 3) also mentions the wearing 
of enemy teeth by S. American Indians Enemies’ teeth aro also used by 
the Italones of tho Philippines to decorate their swords (Sawyer, Tfie 
Inhabtlants of the Phihppinee, p 26S). Enemies' teeth are also actually 
worn in Melanesia (Markham, Cruise of the Posarto, pp 164 andjcvi); and. 
Owen (Naga Tribes m Communtcalion iritA Assam, p 16) states that they 
are actually worn by what must bo some northern Konyak tnbe The 
custom does not, I think, exist south of tho Taukok River The Angamis 
have an ornament of tho some type os that of the Aos and likewise called 
“ enemy teeth ” — (erhti hit, but it is worn by young men who have not 
actually taken a head IVTien they do they usually discard it for the 
similar ornament called thatse. As, however, tho test of a takeable head 
is whether or not it lias cut its teeth, without which it cannot bo added 
to tho taker's tally (c/. Frazer, Belief »ii Immortahtu, I, 163). it may 
probably be inferred that at one time Nagas actually wore the teeth of 
their slam enemies. Tho Ivarcns apparently still wear those of their dead 
relations in order to acquire their courage and strength (Marshall, TAe Karen 
People of Burma, p 271)— J. H.R. , 

‘ <7/ Mills. TAe LAota A'ajas, p 14 — J. H. H, 

* A “panji"iso bamboo spike stock mtlio ground where an enemy 
IS likely to tread Raiders alwBj’s earned a supply to stick m tho ground 
as they retreated. Seep 201 in/ra — J.P.M. 
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horn m ^hich “ panjis ” used to be c'lmcd by members of o 
raiding party The other tyiK) (sogu C , choLu M) consi&ts 
of a small conical basket, oniamcntcd ^ith a fringe of red 
goat’s hair, from ovhich falls a long bunch of human hair, 
the longer and straighter the more admired Both those 
tails are reckoned as part of a w amor’s full dress A curious 
ornament ovhich docs not seem to bo worn by any other 
tnbe 13 a bell some four inches liigh and tiio inches in 
diameter {tsongtsong C, cJianglong M) ^ Old ones, of ahich 
there are very few, arc highly prized and, ns usual, arc 
thought to have como from the mjstcrious Slnibong They 
are cast from what is apparently bell metal, and are covered 
Math a simple raided pattern of lines, crosses and curves 
In the old days the right to wear a boll was hard to win and 
the ceremony of first putting it on is the only instance of 
formal investiture uith which I am acquainted among 
Nagas A man had to lake a head m ovchango for that of 
one of his own relations who had been killed by a hostile 
village The oiomen of his orin clan m his village then 
clubbed together and bought a boll for him Ho could not 
buy this himself, though if the original bell got lost or 
broken he could replace it with another at his own expense 
On the date fixed for the ceremony the women who had 
subscribed for the beU assembled with their husbands in 
front of the hero’s hou'« He came out m full dress shout 
mg the tale of his bravery Then a husband of a n oman of 
his clan, having called on the sun and moon to witness to the 
truth of his words, made a speech describing tho deed for 
which the bell was being given and tied the coveted 
decoration on to tho recipient’s “panji” basket The 
evenmg and night were spent dancing A man who goes 
on a Government expedition may nowadays wear the beU 
on making a fairly stiff payment to the village elders 
The cowrie apron {ivayi or silckal. C , uayi or sUphalanglam 
M) ^ 13 the same as that worn by the Sernas, who indeed buy 
most of theirs from Ungma, where they are made This 
too IS a mark of wealth and prowess which is easily gamed 


* See p 43 supra — J P M 

* '^6 name given me by Aos for tbe garment TPas Motm Zonfrtow, 

Sema Apron i»de TJ s Anyawt Napa», p 371 — 
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nowadays The right to wear leggings {i^ongia C , changta 
M) IS, however, restricted, to men who have not only per- 
formed the full senes of feasts of merit, but by lavish 
presents of meat have formally adopted as their “ sons ” 
a whole “ morung ” or even a village i Indeed the mithan 
which forms part of the present is called by the Chongh 
Uongta tha {“ leggings pnco ”) Mongscn rarely wear these 
leggmgs, as they think * ** adoption ” on this wliolesalo scale 
brings bad luck The typo usually seen is that made m 
the Kalyo Kengyu country and traded tlirough the Changs 
They are most beautifully woven of fine plaited stnps of 
undyed cane at the ankle, and from there upwards red cane 
with a pattern m yellow orchid skm worked into it The 
rougher and more clumsy Angami cane leggmgs are some 
times worn Leggings arc only worn at dances, when the 
costume of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice is 
sometimes completed by a pair of hollow brass anklets with 
little balls of lead inside which rattle at each step (memni;- 
isongtsong C, agmehangta M) These are bought in the 
plains, and it is curious that part of the costume of a dancing 
girl should have been adopted by Ac men 

Unlike her Western sister, the Ao woman does not possess 
as many ornaments as her husband, and they can be more 
briefly desenbed Conspicuous among them are brass nngs 
(gongmen C and M), about the sire of largo curtain rmgs, 
which are worn one on each side of the head They pass 
through holes at the top of the fossa of the anti helix and are 
held m place by a stnt^ loinmg them and passing over the 
top of the head ^ The necessary hole m the ear is bored at 
the time when a girl is first tattooed, the operation being 
performed either with a sharp piece of bamboo or a red hot 
iron, usually by a male, but occasionally by a female, 
relation or friend Girls who are not entitled to wear 
yongmen do not have the fossa of the anti hehs pierced, 
for, lilvo so many of the men’s ornaments, these rmgs are 
restricted to certain phratnes and clans In the Chongh 
group all women of the Pongen and Lungkam phratnes 

* Seep 101 tn/ra — J P 

* A single brass nng of rather larger diameter is rrom m many Eastern 
Angaim Milages (rAe^ngfl«i»Aroyas,p 27 and 41) — J H H 
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save those belonging to tho Lnmtnr chn of the Lnngl am 
phtatry may wear them but tlvcy arc strictly forbidden to 
all women of tlio Chami phratry except those of the Yatenr 
clan In the Mongsen group all -women are entitled to them 
except those of tho Lungtsuchar clan In tho Changki 
group where they aro known os tngpen they arc restricted 
to tho Lungchan Ungtsiri and Metamsangba clans Tho 
reason why the Yatenr cHn alone of the Chami phratry of 
tho Chongh group may wear yongmen is ns follows Wiien 
tho Aos lived at Chonghyimti tliero v, ero tu 0 great friends 
Tsitiyung of tho Yatenr clan and Tsangpi of tho Wozukamr 
clan Teangpi was very good looking and all tho other 
young bucks of tho -village -were jealous of him So ono day 
when all tho young men of tho village wont doivn to tho river 
to fish they determined to got nd of their rival and straight- 
way pushed him into a basket of fish poison and pounded 
him up Tho only piece of him which hw friend Tsitiyung 
could find was a little too nail This ho -UTapped in a comer 
of his cloth Now LungUwngla tho mother of Pontang ^ 
tho groat grandfather of Tsangpi was still alive And she 
sat by the path outsido tho village to greet her great great 
grandson when ho should como back witli the others from 
the fishing She waited and waited while tho others 
streamed past lier but no Tsangpi came and each man she 
asked afraid to confess tlio murder said that ho was behind 
At last came Tsitiyung and when she asl cd him tho same 
question ho showed her with team tho bttlo toe nail ’’ Then 
because ho alone had loved Tsangpi she gave lam n pair of 
yongmen and an embroidered el irt and these the women of 
tho Yatenr clan have been nlloued to wear over since ns if 
they belonged to tho Pongen or Lungkam phrntnes Tho 
Yatenr clan is confined to MorangLong and it is interesting 
to note as an example of tho fundamental importanco which 
tho Ao attaches to rights m dross that because tho Yatenr 
clan can wear tho embroidered skirt and yongmen winch 
are tho perquisites of tho Pongen and Lungl am phratries 


» Soo p U « prti r M 

J PP Nagat — 
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they are now tending either to forget or ignore the story 
of how they won the right, and on the ground that they 
cannot, if they wear these things, really be members of the 
Chami phratry are beginning to intermarry with that 
phratry. 

For dances the wives and daughters of rich men twine a 
brass chain {yongmen semyi C ; yongmen rii M) in their hair 
and wear two criss-cross across the body, one over either 
shoulder. To those on tlie body bells are sometimes 
attached, similar to but smaller than, those worn by a warrior 
on bis “ panji " basket. A woman may wear on her head 
one hombill feather for every mithan her husband has 
sacrificed and one for every mithan her father has sacrificed 
in her name before she was married. A small piece of plan- 
tain stem is bound very tightly into the hair and the feathers 
are stuck into that. The most popular and characteristic 
ear ornament which almost every Ao woman wears is that 
known as iongbang (C and M). The old ones are of cut and 
polished crj’stal and are called Ilaibong naru, after their 
supposed place of origin. A good pair of old ones will fetch 
ninety to a hundred rupees and most of the ones now worn 
are glass imitations, bought from Angami traders. A tong^ 
bang measures about 2 inches by inches, and is about half 
an inch thick, with square corners.^ Tlicro is a round hole 
in the middle, joined to the edge by a slit to admit the edge 
of the ear. The hole in the lobe of the ear, which is bored 
at infancy, is gradually enlarged with cotton wool and 
wooden plugs tfil it is big enough to take the tongbang, 
which is worn with the slit downwards. This means that 
the hole in the ear has to be largo enough to take half the 
width of the iongbang, and the weight of the ornament 
stretches the edge of the lobe to such an extent that it often 
tears through Should this happen the tom ends are 
cemented together as quickly as possible with the yolk of 
an egg and kept in place with a binding of thread. Perfect 

* Those worn m Longsa are circular — J. P. M. 

Similar crystal ear rings are worn by some of the Sangtams and by many 
Tangkhuls, who get glass imitations from Burma ; those that I have seen 
have all resembled the rounded Icnrn of the Ao ornament, which is some- 
t^ing similar m shape to the simplest of the metal ear ornaments of the 
Igorot figured by Jenks (rf<e Bontoc /fforef, p 185J — J. H H. 
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cures arc said to be common Indeed I have been told of a 
case where a severed finger, which was replaced at once and 
yolk of egg applied, became reunited with the stump, 
though the power of moving it was, of course, never regained 
Tongbang are not ordinarily removed at night It must be 
very uncomfortable sleeping with a piece of crystal the size 
of a small match box between one’s neck and a wooden 
pillow , but they seem to get quite used to it In the old 
days a long tuft of hair {Lunaru C, lotianani M) was some 
times worn m the lobe of tho car It was liaur from the head 
of a woman of a hostile village, and was given to one of his 
sisters by the man who took tho licad ^ Heavy brass 
bracelets {Listn C , liclien M) are worn The wife or daughter 
of a man who has done the mvthan sacrifice may have 
hers ornamented wnth a simple pattern of incised lines An 
Ao woman invariably, except when she bathes, wears at 
least one string of beads, night and day It is only from, a 
corpse that all beads are removed and it is naturally 
unlucky for the living to imitate the dead in any waj 
Usually she wears all she has, and even when going to the 
fields to work women often wear three or four long heavy 
strings of cornelian beads Tlieso beads, which are bought 
in the plains, form, part of all Ao women’s necUaces, of 
which there are several varieties Plam strmgs of cornelian 
beads are called m&semyol, (C) or mcchzmtsil (M) A typo of 
necklace particularly popular m the Eastern villages is 
called lahaprmchi (C) or lakapwangl.am (M) and consists of, 
as it were spikes of conch shell with cornelian beads 
between each spike In another necklace {mecUongchangslii 
C and M) which is fashionable in the Western villages, the 
conch shell spikes are replaced by trumpet shaped lead * 
alloy ornaments of foreign manufacture All these necklaces 
can be worn by anyone whose father or husband can buy 
them for her or who has inherited or bought them herself 
but one kmd {yiptongwanglcam C , yiptong hi M), consisting 
ol brownish beads is restricted to the daughters and ivives 
of men who have done the mithan eacrifice 

‘ the Senift custom of g vmg roeh ft lock to a brother to cut in his 
eat Senift Najoj p 171) — J H H ^ 

* There is a tendency nowadaysfor tho wives of rich men 
instead of lead alloy omamente— J P M 


to wear silver 
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WeapoTis 

The armoiirj of the Ao 13 as simple as that of his neigh- 
bours His chief weapons of offence are the " dao ” {nol 
C, anoi M) and spear (nft C, am» M) Crossbo\is 
C , hchal M) are almost obsolete, and nln ays seem to have 
been used more for hunting than for war, partly, no doubt, 
because a man could not hold his shield and shoot with his 
bow at the same time, and so uould have to leave himself 
exposed vinie he was putting an arrou to his bow and 
aimmg, and partly because the usual Naga engagement is 
an ambush at close quarters in thick jungle, where a spear 
IS the more effective veapon of the two Tlio “ dao ” is the 
mdispensable companion of an Ao throughout his hfe 
With it he fells trees, clears light jungle, cuts house posts 
and carves them, pares down cane for lashings, makes 
bamboo shps for tying, kills chickens for food, divides up 
meat, digs a thorn out of Ins foot, and docs a hundred and 
one different things With it too ho used to cut off the 
heads of Ins enemies for there is no distinction between a 
war “ dao ’’ and a " dao ” for everyday use The blade is 
about nine inches long and five inches broad at the top The 
back curves in verj' slightly and makes practically a right 
angle with the top, which is straight The blade is only 
about an mch broad at the bottom, so that m shape it may 
be said to resemble a right angled triangle with the longest 
side forimng the edge, which has a slight outward curve and 
13 ground on one side only, so that a perpendicular stake can 
only be cut with a downward blow from the right or an 
upward blow from the left The blade ends m a long iron 
tang, which is firmly bound with cane mto a bamboo haft 
some sixteen mches long Often, especially m the Eastern 
vdlajgaa, thft haft \% co^AedL with. Ian, whuih. u meltad. and 
smeared on with a hot iron A warrior may have the top of 
his haft decorated with a tuft of red goat’s hair The 
“ dao ” IS carried edge to the left in a wooden holder 
{nollapisi C , noUil M) which consists of a block of wood with 
a sht in it long enough to t^e the blade of the “ dao ” and 
narrow enough to prevent the haft slippmg through These 
holders vary much m size and pattern In some villages 
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n, man 'ulio ha*? talcen lieatls may liavo representations of 
his troplilcs carved on hts holder. In otlicr villages the 
pattern is a simple one of incised lines. Tins holder is 
threaded on a belt consisting of many nhito cotton string, 
vhich is tied loosely round tho waist so that the holder lies 
just below the small of the bach, and arranged so that the 
long ends hang down the thigh. These bolts are made for 
young bucl^ by their lady-loves, and for married men 
usually, but not aluaj’s, I am afraid, by their wive?. A little 
boy gets his either from his motlier or from some small 
girl to ■ahom ho has sworn to bo true for over. Nevr belts 
are alwa}^ worn for tho 3[oatsfl festival and tho dances at 
tho mitban sacrifice. Tho leader of a dance occasionally 
carries an asc-'^liapcd iron " dao ” (mtlcmnok C; incrang- 
fonqiiok JI) of an almost obsolete Kalyo-Kcngjui typo.* 
These are very highly prized if tho top of the blade is so 
scooped out that tlio top corner of tho edge and tho top 
corner of tho back stand out like two liorns.* Kepresonta- 
tions of “ daos ’* of this shape are often painted on tho 
houses of rich men. “ Daos ’’ with a straight or only slightly 
Bcooped-out top edge, such ns are commonly in use in tho 
Kalyo-Kengyu and Southern Sangtam country, are regarded 
as valueless Besides these “ daos," examples of which aro 
still to bo seen from time to time, there aro kept in tho houses 
of a few rich men ancient long “ daos ” {noUang C and M), 
of unknown oxigm, which aro handed down ns heirlooms. 
These may be divided into three tyTcs, all nbko having very 
long tangs which must have passed right through the haft, 
60 that tho “ dao " could bo stuck upright in tho ground. 
Indeed it is in this way that they are displayed at rnithan 
sacrifices, tho only time, apparently, when they nxo brought 
out of the house. Tho commonest typo bos a big blade some 
six inches broad at the top and twelve inches long, with a 

* There is a definite tradition that this type was formerly in ordinary 
use in tho Ao country. It la only comparatively recently that the ChanW 
abandoned this sh^o in favour of the long ** dao,” the obvious merits of 
which ere now ousting the STe-shapod "dao '* in the Southern Sangtom 
country — J. P M 

* Ceremonial axes of a cunously similar and equally unpractical sliape 
M6,ot-weiie,usedfoTdancinginK8finstaii(JiJ^ I Vol XXVIl.pl VII). 
Hannay, writing of the northern Konyak op llangpang Nogas at the edge 
of the Singpho country, m 1846, mentions a ** dhA or hatchet ” manufac- 
tured at Khetreegaon from "native iron ore” (Selection of Pa-pera 

regarding tht Mill TracU between Ataam and Surmalt.p 313) J. H H. 
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tang one foot four inches long. The blade resembles that of 
an ordinary Ao “ dao ” in 8hai)e, but invariably has a small 
rounded projection at the back near the topA The Western 
Konyaks also possess these “ daos ” and use them almost as 
a sort of currency in the marriage prices of rich girls. They 
say they were brought in by people from the plains. Another 
typo, which is fairly common in the Lhota country, but very 
rare among the Aos, is long and narrow, mth a straight edge 
and a slightly curved back.^ One I saw at Clmngtia was 
32i inches long, and only 2i inches broad at the broadest 
part. The third t 3 ^o is only preserved in Changki villages 
and, more like a sword than a “ dao,” is utterly unlike any 
other Naga weapon with which I am acquainted. They 
are owned in pairs, and at tho mithan sacrifice the sacrificer 
and his wife each carry one as they come out of the house 
to make their offerings to the mithan.® Before advancing 
towards tho animal they stick the '* daos ” upright in the 
ground, and it is a very bad omen if one topples over. A 
good specimen I measured had a length of just over four feet, 
of which tho tang contributed rather more than half. Such 
a weapon must have been double-handed. The blade curves 
sharply backwards at tbo point, a deep scoop at tho back 
following the curve of this backavard bend. There is a small 
rounded projection in front at the point where tho tang joins 
the blade, wliich is only an inch and three-quarters wide and 
has tho back and edge more or less straight and parallel 
till tho terminal baclo^'ard curve is reached. On some 
specimens there is an incised pattern of V’s, ^vith bands of 
criss-cross lines above and below them, commemorating 
the mithan sacrificed by tho owner. In what is obviously 
from its state a more modern copy of the old type tho 
graceful curve at the top lias become an ugly angle and tho 
scoop at tho back has practically disappeared.- The fact 
that this specimen has never been sharpened indicates its 
purely ceremonial use. If the theory is correct that there 
is in the Aos of the Changki group n largo element repre- 

' So usually lias llio ormtrangponffnok — J. II. 11. 

* This tj-po appears to be akin to tlio aquarc-cndcvl sn ord typo found in 
some tribes on the nortli bank of tho Drahtnaputm. Cf. Dalton, ri#i< to 
jlfrmbu. an Aloi tiliage, Scloctionafrom tho Itocorda of the Dcnpil Goicm- 
mont, lio. XXIII, p. 101. — J. li. II. • Seep. 201 tn/ra. 
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senting the people who inhabited the Ao country at the time 
when the present occupants invaded it, these “ daos ” must 
formerly have been more widely distributed than they are at 
present, and in support cd this there is a story that “ daos 
of this type have been found just below the surface of the 
ground on the Langbangkong between Mokongtsii and 
Chuchu Yimbang, and at YongyimtiA The only “ dao 
which had been dug up that I have ever seen was of a very 
different type. Two were found about an inch helow the 
surface of the ground near Ijongsa in April 1922. One was 
broken up and made into an adze by the miscreant who 
found it, and the other I secured. It is a very heavy weapon 
with a short square tang nine inches long and a pointed 
blade eleven and a hall inches long. A square ridge 
separates the tang irom the blade, which has a sli^tly 
forward-curving edge two and a quarter inches broad six 
inches from the point, to which the back curves sharply. 
At the ndge which separates the tang from the blade the 
latter is one inch broad. 

The true Ao spear head is lozenge shaped, those used with 

^ The type seems to me to be linked with tho two handed Khasia sword, 
and also with the ^Iikir {vid« Stack and LyoU, The JL/itire, p 35}< and 
probably with the Kachan weapon, many specimens of which exist and 
are regarded with veneration, hut I have not rayselt seen, any 

The Shans were, of course, famous for the manufacture of two handed 
eworda, but it seems possible that the long “ duo *' may have come from, tho 
opposite side of India Arrian {Indtca XVI) describes the inhabitants of 
India as having two handed aworde aa much as three cubits in length — 
far S< vivT'l «opiovii, irAaTdqr «a) Tb n'ltaf ou >i«^i,i rpiwtjKtot irc) 
TavTiji', firtiy ffwffriSfly KUTOwrp smvteiv ^ *'’I‘®f*i** ’lySerniv it 

iwilKovt ylyrtTai], fatf xrpaTr Kara^ipov^ir it Ttjv trKuyiir, which sounds 

much like a Nokrangr “ dice ” (c/ p 9 gaprn) 

The Muruts of Borneo, who keep buJSaloee and cultivate wet nee. are 
diatmguishedbytheuseof ftlongsword, andHoseandMcDougaUtop ett 
U 247) think that their culture came from Annam via the Philippines 
and that they are allied to the Mol of Annam For parallels between the 
Mol and the Nagas tnde Man tn India, Vo! II, No. 3 (Sept. 22) 

The characteristic of the long “ dao” as it survives in is in the 

iron tang passing through tlio handle or beyond it, if, as m some cases, 
the handle is of uncovered iron, to forro a spike to stick into the ground 
when the owner la sitting down (infe Plajdair. The Oaroi, p 31, The 
An^famv Nagas, p 305) TboMamporis, aswellas the Kabui Kagas, use 
a dancing “ dao *’ in the La* Nornofia ceremony (tide Shakespeaf, ifefiyicn 
o/ Manipur, Folk lore, Vol XXIV.No 4, p 423). which appears to me to 
liave been of the same type, with the spike bent back for convenience 
Thebbidealsoof thB8hortKftbuniaiicmg*'dao'’ looks as if it were origmally 
derived from tho same pattern as the long Ch^mgki ” daos ” described, 
which are certainly relate es oS the Khasi snord ^ — J. H H 
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ornamented shafts being often as much as a foot and a half 
long, excluding the socket. Such a spear can never be 
throvra -nithout grave risk of breaking the shaft, and is 
meant solely for show. Spear heads with a long curved 
barb, after the Angami pattern, are occasionally used at 
Slerangkong, but these seem to be a modern innovation.^ 
The ordinary head is quite small and more squat, closely 
resembling the Konyak type. Many heads are indeed 
bought in the Konyak coiuitrj', and the beautiful leaf- 
shaped heads, imported from the Kalyo-Kengjni country 
and said to be made at Wui, are very popular. The Rengma 
type is less often seen,® The shaft of an Ao spear is about 
SIX feet long, with the iron head and butt socketed on. The 
favourite woods for plain shafts are “ nahor " or the nnd 
of the sago-palm. Por ornamented shafts, of which there 
are several varieties, inferior wood is often used, as such 
spears are never thrown and a tough shaft is accordingly 
not required. The most popular type of ornamented shaft 
is that known as rongn^ (C) or ronginx (M). About three 
and a half feet of the shaft, except for a space for the hand, 
is covered with red pile, ending at the bottom in a deep 
fringe of red goat’s hair Longla practicaDy has the 
monopoly of the manufactiuo of these shafts ; short red 
goat’s hair is hound on with fine string and then clipped even, 
so that it forms a sort of velvet pile. Another type (ponp- 
tangnU C; kTiamtami M) has about a foot of red pile at the 
top.® Both varieties of red spear-shaft may he carried by 
anyone who has earned or bought the right to wear warrior’s 

^ Very old spear heads of this type with a single curved " barb ” on each 
side were found by me in aLhota viUage, where they were said to be several 
generations old and now obsolete This type with one barb only is an old 
one, and is found also os an antique among Kacha Nagas, sometimes The 
pattern is still made by some Angamis. but is usually given more tlian 
one " fcAtb” on each Tlvo oV4« app?oxwa«.tea 

very closely indeed to a type of spear used by the Igorot and called by 
them kay-yan, while in the Konyak village of Yungya I once obtained an 
ancient spear head with straight, pointed barbs identical with the Igorot 
faljig except for the method of mounting {v*de Jenks, The Bontoe Igont, 
pp. 127, 128 and plates C, Cl) — J. H. H. 

* Dr. Hutton figures the Ao (4) Kalyo-Kengyu (1) and Rengma (6) 
types opposite p. 20 of his Serna Nagaa Tlie Konyak type used by the 
Ao3 IS slightly less elongated than the Ao specimen shown — J. P. M. 

* Of the spears figured opposite p. 34 of Dr. Hutton’s Avgami Nagaa 
Nos. 0 and 10 have ronjnti and pflMjtonjnu shalts respectively,— J P M 
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ornaments In a third vanety of shaft [OianolnU C), -which 
IS only used in the Eastern Chongli villages, the bottom half 
IS covered with long goat’s liair for two feet of its length 
This spear may only be earned by an old man who has taken 
heads A spear {rongmangrongnU C, rongmangrongmi M), 
which 13 identically the same except that the hair is red with 
a broad band of black hair, may be used by a Chongh man, 
even though young, provided his father has given the full 
senes of feasts of ment, but among the Mongsen is confined 
to old or middle aged men who have earned the right to put 
on a warrior s dress Speara of which the head, shaft and 
butt are all of iron, and often made in one piece, are called 
nusungs^ C or ayinmtchung M They appear to be a 
comparatively modern innovation from tbo Konyak country 
Among the ChongU such a spear may only be owned by the 
oldest man of a clan m the village , on his death it does not 
go to his heirs, but to the nest oldest man, and so on The 
Mongsen custom is that an old man who has both taken 
heads and done the mithan sacrifice may use such a spear 
Tho simplest spear of all is simply a sharpened bamboo 
{rongchu C, sangcha M} These are earned by small fry 
at pig and tiger hunts The crossbow is occasionally used 
for shooting monkeys and such Ul^e small game Those 
to be seen now are all of the Chang tj’pe ^ The arrows are 
simply sharp pieces of bamboo feathered with bits of bamboo 
spatbe Plain bamboo bon-g -with no stock, arc used by 
boys for shooting birds Tliej are held horizontally like a 
crossbow, and in some thero is a nick in the middle of the 
stave to take the arrow The arrows are unfeathered and 
are often fitted wth a separate blunt bamboo head, nhich 
stuns the bird and brings it down mthout carrying away 
■\\hat little meat there is on it Tivo simple missile n capons, 
now obsolete, remain to bo described One {Jongmtnol chen 
C and M) nas a piece of thick, Iieavj longmt bamboo about 
a foot long Tlie ends were cut at a slant, leaving a sharp 
edge It n as thrown at an attaokmg force in tho hope that 
it would glance off a man’s shield and wound tho nevt man 
to him m the side Another mu>3ilo (pun C , aoicaltchal M) 
* 1 •</< lUustrat , 00 facing p 21 of Ur llutlonsiSc/na J P M 
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resembled tho longmtnokchm, but bad a long projection 
left at ono end to serve as a handle These were the 
missiles of tho young men in tho look outs in tho trees at tho 
village gate They used to hurl them down on tho heads 
of any party nttaclung tho gate Tlie more they whirled 
m the air the nastier the cut they inflicted if thej lut 

Tho solo defensive n eapon of tho Aos is the shield {ckurxg 
C , achung M) These are cither of leather or strong bamboo 
matting ^ Now that war 13 no more several types are 
obsolete, but light hide shields aro still used for dancing, 
and bamboo shields for ringing tiger and leopard The hide 
for war shields was obtained cither from tho wild buffalo, or 
from a breed of semi feral buffalo kept by tho Changs 
Nowadaj^ dancmg sluelds aro made from the much thinner 
lude of tho Assamese domestic buffalo, or oven from bark 
Tho biggest typo of hide shield nas called tongbongchung (C) 
or tongbongungUpchung (JI), and was so heavy that it could 
not easily bo carried about These shields were used only 
in defending villages A man would rest lus shield on a pile 
of bundles of thatching grass, or a rock, or a short forked 
stick, and, talung his stand behind it, wait for tho attack 
Tho ordinary leather war shield (cJiunglol C and M) measured 
about three feet long and one and a half feet broad It was 
square at tho top and bottom, and a prominent ridge down 
tho centre increased tho chance of missiles glancing from it 
There was a bamboo handle m tho centre at the hack to 
uhich was attached a small headband for carrymg the shield 
on tho mnrcli Hide shields of exactly the same shape, but 
rather smaller (ptangchung or anUchvng^ C, olangchung M) 
uero formerly used for uar and are still often earned at 
dances The ordinary bamboo shield {chunglang C, ling 
cliung M) is of tho same pattern as that used by the Sernas 
A much smaller bamboo shield {alangtangchung — "young 

> There 13 a tmdition tliat the Oionsli odopted tho bamboo sltteld from 
thoMongsen having only had leather diieWs before — J P M 

it la perhaps sismficant id (his connectioa that tho Thado Kuki 
11303 onlj a hide shield, which slopes from tlio centre to tho comers — 

J II >! 

* OtanQclMnj ' wddbufTalo shield ’ from thohidoof wluchitwasmodo, 
and anQehxtni}= sun shield ' refemng to tho wluto cuvles of limo with 
which it 13 often decorated — J P M 
I 
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This is perhaps a matter of crowd psychology. Aos armed 
only with spears and shields will drive a tiger into a stockade. 
They axe doing something they xmderstand and the whole 
thing goes according to programme. On one occasion two 
Ao villages were driving a rogue elephant out of some 
jungle for me. The beast came out on to an open path and 
out of sheer hxavado a party of men sitting eating further 
down the path got up and danced and jeered at it. It 
turned aside into the jxmgle, came quietly along, and charged 
through the party just as they had settled down to resume 
their meal. Two men were killed. At once bravado 
turned to panic and so frightened were they that the elephant 
would charge again that it was with difficulty that I could 
dissuade them from abandoning the bodies and bolting. 
It was an Ao who steadied them by climbing a tree and 
pretending that he could see the jungle waving a long way 
off as the elephant vent its way, while as a matter of fact 
it was standing quite close. Changs, Sernas and Lhotas 
have all taken territory from the Aos, who, it may be said, 
are thereby proved to be poor fighters. But the Aos were 
once conquerors themselves. Now they are an old race and 
seem but to follow the law that a tribe or nation expands, 
reaches the zenith of its pouer, and then begms to be pushed 
back from its frontiers. The reputation that the Aos have 
of imsteadiness on trans-frontier expeditions is traceable 
to what happened when a punitive force was sent to deal 
with the Konyak village of Chinlong. The Konyaks 
ambushed the column and chaiged through the Ao carriers, 
taking several heads. The Aos threw down their loads and 
bolted. Whether any other Naga tribe would not have done 
the same it is impossible to say, for there is, as far as I know, 
no other record of a British column being cut up by a Naga 


nine heads, mostly those of 'women and children. About a fortnight later 
the Sernas raided again in the hope of more heads But tlus time Houpu 
liadc^led m allies and was ready for them. Hie Semos got through a hole 
ui the lonce and burnt tho lower “ khd,” ■which was not defended, end got 
one head SIcanwiute the defniders massed for a counter attack m the 
upper "kliel.” A Sema saw them and called out that »t was tune to 
r^reat a little. At this the whole body of Sernas turned fail, and a wild 
struggle ensued to get through the hole in the fence. The Sangta ms 
attacked and the Semas lost thirteen beads — J. P. M. 
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ombu<»h, Tho Ao=5 Fcrrcd well during the Kuki Pumtivo 
Measures, and when speaking of Ao courage it should never 
l>c forgotten that a large contingent of volunteers from tho 
tribe faced tho utterly unknown and rendered excellent 
service with tho Naga Iiabour Corps in France. 

Tho Ao undoubtedly cnjoj*3 litigation, and as, when any 
dispute arises in a village, all the relations on either side 
join in and express their views simultaneously In a voice 
which Is meant to he loud enough to drown that of their 
opponents, the resulting nolso can ho imagined. When a 
case comes before the Subdivi«ional Oflicer witnesses have to 
wait their turn, of course, but only a small proportion of 
ca«es get ns far as that. For out of the uproar in tho village 
a dcchiion is usually' in some miraculous way arrived at in 
time. Not that the village elders who are sitting in judg- 
ment arc nlwaj-s impartial. Far from it. They often take 
filled vigorously and shout with the rest. Even bo tho 
common feeling of tho community rarely fails to bring about 
a Bcttlemcnt which is felt to bo in acconlanco with established 
custom. For the Ao fully realizes that cu>lom is tho pheet- 
anchor of his littlo ship of state, and trivial breaches of 
custom often caiL'e a turmoil se<*mlngly out of all proportion 
to their importance IjecauM?, ns Aos have ho often paid to me, 
“ if one custom Ik? broken all cu«;loms will bo disreganled.” 

Everj' Ao tlunkd him'-eU a fine fellow and resents an 
in«ult. Often rcp.iration is demanded for what seems to a 
stranger a liannless remark. Put it was meant to sting all 
the Mine, and one rcmemltcrs lliat c\en in England it is not 
so scry long since a flick with a glove meant a due! to the 
death. The morals of tlio Ao lca\e much to bo de-^irvd. 
Tlie subject is bettor dealt with when considering the 
piwition of women, and it will sunice to say liere that wiiile 
by cu^lom he is monogamous, by t(‘m;)cramcnt he is most 
emphatically jHilt gamous. Unnatural vice is unknown. 
A d'-iotoil parent ami on the whole kind to hU domestic 
anitnaU tlie An is r.e\crthc!»^s capable of great cruelty at 
tirniit. iitjch of the j»ain he inflicts — or rather ti^ed to 
infl.«'t, licforr tlj*' country was itnnexetf — has a remnonial 
objpci. Mjthan wen? torturrsl btforc they were sacrifice<l 
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and tho plucking of a fowl alive formed part of many cere- 
monies Much cruelty too was merely caDous Like all 
Nagas the Aos did not hesitate to pluck dogs and goats 
ahvo for the sake of gettmg hair a fraction of an mch longer 
than chpped hair would have been The Ao probably 
washes as much as most Nagas, but he almost invariably 
smells of mcotme, bemg a heavy smoker, and the dirtiness 
of his drinking cups and household utensils is undemable 
He is mtelligent and on the whole truthful, though any Ao, 
even the most truthful, would, I think, admit that a he is a 
very present help in trouble, and would heartily agree with 
the frank mdividual who said “ Geoige Washington couldn’t 
tell a he But I can, and that’s where I have the bulge on 
George ” Theft and crimes of violence are uncommon, 
and above all almost every member of the tribe possesses 
that pearl of great price, a sense of humour 1 

1 Mr Slills has a hjshor optiuon of the Ao tban 1 have, perhaps because 
he knows him better than I do, but I do not think that he has laid enough 
stress on the psjchological difference that undoubtedly exists between 
the Ao and the other better known Naga tribes I suspect that this 
difference is due to race The Ao cepliaiic index works out at 81, which 
may be contrasted with the Angamis* 76 (tide The Angam\Hagat, Appendix 
Xl) Dixon (Racial Rutory of Man, p 261) includes the Ao with the 
Ahom, Magh and Chakma, m whom, he says, the Polae Alpine type forms 
65 per cent of tlieu- ethnic composition and the Alpine type comes next in 
importance In any case they are btachyceplialjc, whereas then neigh 
hours in the hills are mostly dolichocephalic Again in a paper in Man tn 
India (Vol II Nos 1 and 2, June 1922) Dixon associates the Ao with 
the Xbasi and tho klanipuri on antliropometncal grounds This associa 
tion witli the Mampuri is interesting, since never have I been down to 
Slanipur but I have been struck by the pliysicnl resemblance between the 
Ao woman and tho Meithei woman Nor is this resemblance merely 
phjsical The Ao and the Mampun share a certam Phansaic attitude of 
mmd which displays itself in tho roost extravagant captiouane'>8 ready 
enough to swallow a camel, but alwaj’s stmimng at a. gnat The Mampun 
IS anything but a pious Hindu, yet ii a European lean lua bicycle agamst 
a Mampun s house he will say bis dwoUmg is defiled and bum it down 
So an Ao turned Clinstian, and not so pioua either, declares that the very 
thought of eating the flesh of any roilbsn gives him physical nausea, 
because it is usually a mithan which is hilled in the ancient (and heathen) 
festivals The Angami convert is entirely different, and usually gets on 
quite well witli liis unconverted fellow villagers Nor is tlus captiousness 
confined to religion, but it runs through the Ao character Let me give 
an instance typical of the sort of thing which comes up in Court almost 
daily ‘ A walked doxm the mlli^ street (Mubongchokut, I think) 
carrying a basket with an old palm leal over it to keep out the ram Ho 
called m at a friend s house for a drink Tho lady, who was at home 

gave him hia dnnk qiute agreeably Having gone on he found he had left 
his palm leaf, worth perhaps a fartbuag or loss, and went back for it, when 
the following dialogue took place 
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A “ 1 re Jcwt my * tonko-pit ’ 

It ‘ It •crllmgmea thief }oa®t»»fa it then t " 

A ‘ So jou re me of inalnnjja false ehnrgr, nro 5 ou J ” 

An 1 Iwtli parties hurne<l ofl to tlie vtUago elders, each to claim e pig for 
sJanJcr 

Another ivjmt msrhieh the Ao differs payehologicnlly from his neicliliours 
IS in the alacnty with which he takes to reAdins nn i writing kou can 
teach an Ao boj to rea<l ami write and to imbibe all the essence of babudom 
except its sirtnes in about a third of (he time ^liat it takes with most 
hs|r»*, and tliat not because he lias more intelligence but because he has 
theiii'position, which they lias e not — J JI 11 
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The Village and its Approaches. 

The great Ao villages ^th their streets of close-packed 
houses crown the highest points of the long, straight ranges 
which aro such a conspicuous feature of the country. A 
^ few are situated on spurs running out from the main ranges, 
*but a site in a valley is never selected. The name of a 
village is usually either derived from some peculiarity of 
the site, or commemorates an ancient settlement there. 
Thus Chuchu Yimlang is so called from a kind of thin 
bamboo {chwhu) with which the hill was covered when its 
first founders came,^ and Chantongia derives its name 
similarly from that of a species of cane. Mongsenyimti 
means " big ilongsen village,” though it is pure Chongli 
now, and Yongyimsen (“ new village of the Yong people ”) 
recalls long-departed Kooyak settlers. Every village is 
surrounded by a bolt of bamboo clumps and light jungle, 
kept thin by wandering cattle and pigs. The approaches 
aro unrivalled in the Waga Hills for picturesqueness. The 
main path along the top of the range passes through each 
village, and where it approaches the gate is often roughly 
paved with stones. Avenues of fine old spear-oalcs, planted 
long ago, flank the path. These trees are not found wild 
in the Ao country and are said to have been brought with 
them by the tribe on their migrations. The avenues, which 

^ Similarly Aichi Sagami after tbe same bamboo, tsrhlch the Sernas call 
aichi, or Khonoma (Ivawunoma) of the An^mis after the Ihwuno almib, 
•which still grows thickly round the site So too m the Chin Hills TaLiat 
from the pme trees growing on tbe site (Carey and Toclr, op ctL p. 176). 
Village names from trees are also common in Madagascar, e g, Ambdloli, 
“Much bamboo” (Sihrao, Madagasear Before theCongxiest, p. 136) — J.H H. 
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give 'welcome shade for the last p«U up, belong to the village 
and anyone found damaging a tree is fined by the elders.' 


Defences. 

The gate at each end of the village was, in the old days, 
closed Tvith a great 'wooden door hewn out of a single piece 
of wood and often roughly ornamented with carved circles. 
The land has had rest thirty years no’tv, and a door that 
falls and rots is no longer replaced. But in the old days 
the fashioning and setting up of one of these huge planla 
was celebrated by taldng a head as soon as possible and 
carrying it in triumph through the new gate. The gate 
was roofed over like a lych-gate to protect it from the 
weather, and on either side the village fence was built out 
lilvB a redoubt to enable the defenders to take attadmrs in 
the flank. The fence, which was of wooden stakes, lashed 
together and bristling with “ panjis,” stretched right round 
the village, except where the precipitous nature of the 
ground made it unnecessary. Though no longer needed, a 
portion of the fence is still formally rencu ed every year in 
November at a festival called AtsiXtsil Limak (C) or Urang 
himak (M). The elders give notice of the date and the 
unmarried ^Is make rice bcor. On the day all the men 
of the village repair the fence and in the evening the young 
men make a tour of the girfa’ dormitories, singing and being 
entertained with rice beer at each — ^the Ao buck’s idea 
of the close of a perfect day. A village relied mainly on 
its fence for its safety, advance lines of defence in the 
form of ** panji ’'-filled ditches being only really useful 
where the ground on either side of the path fell away so 
steeply that they could not be outflanked. To make the 

^ avenues seem to bo planted by the VTa, a BuTreese bill tnbe 

whoso language 18 Mon kbniCTlike Klia8i,but whose customs are emphatic- 
ally closely connected with Itan tnbos, thus supplying the necessary link 
between the Kliasis and Iho nagas The avenues of the SVa, however, 
are used as the ultimate resting places of raided s^ls (Scott and Hardunan, 
op cit I, i> 409), except m eoroe villages m which the avenues still survive, 
^o^gh^ho custom of keeping heads there has died out (i6id , p 612) — 

^ny Kacba Naga villages are approached by avenues Oi oak — 3. P. M. 

And like those of thalVaaitdliko Khbok of theMongsenAos are defended 
thorn brakes propped up on forked sticks (yide supra, p. 7) — 
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gato defences doubly strong looL out platforms were con- 
structed in convenient trees close at hand ^ A Fxcus 
tree nas often Bpccially grown for this purpose by the side 
of the gato Tlio long hanging tendrils tv ere trained doTvn 
bamboos with the object of securing wide spreading branches 
stietclung right over the path, for look outs stationed on 
such branches n ould ho particularly tv ell placed for deahng 
Tvith the hairy pates of their enemies down below Even 
now in many villages the tendrils are still trained carefully 
down bambobs to tlio ground, “ because it is the custom ” — 
a good example of pure con‘?ervatism 


The “ Morung ” 

Near each gate, but inside the fence, stands a “ morung ” 
{anchu C and JI), a really fine building, often over fifty feet 
long and twenty feet broad, witli a front gable thirty feet 
above the ground It is both a guard liouso and club 
house, and plays a most important part m the social hfe 
of the village - It is, of course, forbidden for a woman to 


I So. opparontly, tUo Kumu of the CbiltaroDg }Ii]I Tracts (Z^ewis, 
op cil pp 222 <7 ) — J il ir 

» The Dftchelore’ Hall, ‘ Morung ’’ or Deto thong, though it barely 
survived m the Sama tnbo. o-tiats in everv otlier Haga tribe I know, and 
in many other tnbea in Aaaam M ith tne Diraosa (Hill Kachana) it la 
now no moro than a raised nnd alieltered platform m the middle of the 
village, and vnth the Plains ICacfians of Jvamrup it Beams to Iinve faded 
into the mimpMr whoro Hindu religious ceremonies toko place TTest 
wards it aumies among the Mundas end Oroons of Chota Xfagpur (S C 
Hoy, 3 Mimdfl*, p SSS Tft« Oraon«, p 211) though among the latter 
it is fast disappcnrmg , p 172) Peal (On the Mormg, etc ,J It A 1 , 
XXII, 214) states that it is reported from the Masai in Africa, and 
Dnberg reports from tlia Lango of Uganda that each bachelor has fna 
own, tliough the girls eeem to Iiavo a communal building {^Illustrated 
I^ndon Uttes, Alny 10, 1023) Ho domes, by the way, that the Institution 
IS intended to promote inoraht} 

in the other iliroctioii it is found as far os Formosa (McGovern, op ctf , 
p 122) and Annam (Haudc^son, Jndo China ond Pnmtdie I'eople, 
p 43, where lie repeats the theory that it exists for the purposes of 
morality, but admits tliat it does nothing to aclueia them) and the 
Philippines (Jenks, op c<f , p 51} and as far south os the islands in tlio 
Paciue, botng found m l>etwccn in Malay, apparently (Skeat and Glagden, 
op ett , I. 8G), while the ecpnmto bachelors quarters m the communal 
houses of nomeo (Hose and McDougall, op «l , I, 52) suggest tliat the 
llncl dors' ‘ Morung ” is the coramimal liouso from which private dwell 
inga split off ns pointed out by Peal (foe eit ) Blinkospcar, imting of the 
Lushai * morung" (’aulbuk) suggests tliat its purpose is to preient 
incest, but It IS pcrlmps moro likely that it is a survival and not deliwratdy 
instituteil with a definite purpose 

The mil of Popun, in which the Namau keen their wooden drums, 
seoms to bo ^ery like the western tj^pe of Ao morung” Btructorally, 
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enter it. In front there is often a big platform on which 
the buclcB sit out and talk. Ao " morungs ” aro of two 
types. The one favoured by the Western villages has a 
closed front, while the one found in tho Eastern villages 
has an open front and somewhat resembles the Konyak 
pattern. The Western typo is as a rule about fifty feet 
long and over twenty feet broad in front, being rather 
narrower at the back. Tho .height at the back is about 
fifteen feet and tho roof-treo slopes up till it ends in a front 
gable thirty feet above tho ground. The oaves come right 
down to tho ground, covcruig tho walls and protecting 
those sleeping within from spears thrust through at night 
from tho outside. Except for tiny doors the hack and 
front of tho “ morung ** aro closed. Just inside each door 
is a harrier consisting of a huge beam laid on the ground 
across tho “ morung ” and covered with very slippery 
bamboo matting. It is too high to step over and too 
slippery quicldy to scramble over, so that an attacker, oven 
if he got through tho door, would have to jump on to it 
and down tho other side, and would bo bound to expose 
himself while so doing. Beyond tho beam is the main post 
of tho " morung," usually carved with rough representa- 
tions of men and tigers.* Beyond that again are tho 
sleeping-benches round tho walls, and two hearths on tho 
beaten earth floor, of which tho ono nearer tho front door 
is reserved for tho senior inmates, and tho back ono for tho 
younger boys. " Jlorungs ” of tho Eastern typo are ns a 
rule neither as long nor as high as those in Western villages. 
Tho roof slopes upwards towards tho front in the same 
way, hut tho whole front is open and tho main pillars 
supporting tho roof are elaborately carved with men, heads, 


TOrticularlr when tlio front U Bcrecacd eliown in PI M, Fig. i to 
Dr U&ddon’s article m Jlfon, Do<*enibcr 1910. tVhen one reads that the 
central gangway is of boards formed of tho sides of broken canoes one 
wonders whether they can bo used as stamping drums, such as tho Konyeks 
keep in their “ morungs ” in addition to slit log ” drums ” of tho kind that 
J Il**n ** drums*’ {ndt xnjrrt, note on drum-logs) — 

• Cf tho Caro nolpanU {riaytair. The Garos, pp. 37, 39) Tho Ao 
rcprcsentetl a# coming down tho post Tlio ono In 

Pla}’fairs Uliutration (t6vi , 131) is altown going up, but the stylo of 
earring is Identical— J, II. H. 
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hombills, tigers, elophints and bo on The front third of 
the “ morung ” thus forms a sort of deep open porch 
BeWeen this and the sleeping (quarters is a strong partition 
of planks, -with carved posts and cross beams A favourite 
form of door for this partition is a big oval hole cut m an 
enormous plank, the hewing out of which by hand must 
be a work of infinite labour A “ morung is rebuilt every 
SIX years, being repaired once in each interval ‘ The cere 
monies nt the time of rebuilding at© not elaborate The 
inmates club together and buy pigs and cattle for the inevit 
able feast When all is ready and new building material 
have been collected the old “ morung ” is broken down Next 
day old men of the clans using the “ morung ” m question kill 
the animals, each one saying as be does so, “ May my sons 
in this ‘ morung ^ flourish, and grow like cane shoots and 
like the shoots of the Ftcus tree, and may they be wise in 
all things ” For this the old men receive a share of meat 
and arc “ gonna ” * for six days The oldest of them, after 
the animals have been killed, digs a bole for the left hand 
front post Two men from each clan then go off to the 
now mam centre post which is Ipng ready felled m the 
jungle, and set to work to carve it It is set up next day, 
and on the carvings on it and on any other carvmgs which 
require freshening up one of tho senior inmates puts a 
mixture of soot and blood from the slaughtered animals 
For instance he will put stripes on a tiger or colour a hom 
bill s beak This is usually done by a married man connected 
with the “ morung,” but it may not be done by a man whose 
wife IS pregnant Tho rebuilding takes tlireo or four days 
to complete On the last evenmg the girls of the other 
phratries, with whom tho bucks of the “ morung ” are 
uont to consort, assemble m front of tho "morung” and 

* All the curved beams and planLs are not renewed every six years 
They are only replaced when they are rotten — J p M 

’ That IS to say their households are anemboriff and their relations 
•with the onlsido world are restricted This is usual after any religious 
ceremony According to the occasion which gives nse to it the restne 
tions laid upon an anembortff household may vary from an absolute pro 
1 ibit on of mlercourso with the outsido world to nothing more than the 
TKxeasitj of refraining from defiled meat The argument la that a man 
who has token part in any religious ceremony is particularly open to 
attack by enl spirits he must therefore tun no nsks for a time — J P M 
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walk roimd it six times siting, and are afterwards enter- 
tained to a feast ontside. AU then ^ go to the houses 
of rich men attached to the " morang " and sing and drinlc 
tUl morning. In tlie old days a raid was organized and a 
head obtained and hung up in the “ morung ” as soon as 
possible after it had been rebuilt. 


Yxllage drums. 

Perhaps the most striking specimens of Ao handiwork 
are their great drums (songkong C; iongten M), or xylo- 
phones as they should be more accurately termed — each a 
huge log, sometimes 37 feet long and 14 feet in girth, 
laboriously liollowed out through a long slit running down 
the length of the body of the drum. They are to bo 
found throughout the Ao country except in the Mongsen 
villages on the Chapvukong and in villages of the Changki 
group, where they probably never existed. Changki, 
always eager to prove that they are in no wise different 
from other Aos, say that they used to have a drum, 
hut that, jealous of the “ tap-tap ” of Changki women 
maldng pots, which rivalled its own fine note, it ran away 
down a steep slope and turned into stone. Originally,^ it 

* This m^ormation I had from KabzA Ungma it 15 quite incorrect, 
and that the Aos have aln-a^ liad drums, but that the customs of buildmg 
i»eb mem's houses -wilh very low eaves in front, ol ringing leopard and 
tiger, and ol placing wooden representations of ornaments, etc , m front 
of corpse platfonns onguiatod in SOtsO. — J. P. M. 

I feci doubtful about the accuntey of tins Kabza tradition, and suspect 
tlio lost invaders foynd tho drum in the country before them The 
trouble witli tliese raised tribes is that one never knows which of the 
original contributors to the existing slock bequeathed any given tradition. 
These log drums are used by tho Konjaks, or at any rate by tlio southern 
Konyak tribes, and by the Sangtams They are us^ by the IVa of 
Upper Burma IScott and llardiman, op. eit I , i , p. 602), and Evans 
reports ono from Borneo (op cif, n. 133), mentioning them os used by 
tho Malays They aro used liy the MelMesians (Codnr^nn, op ctl , 
n 33(5), v ho also use a smaller variety which is represented by a joint of 
bamboo witli an open longitudinal ellt (foe. ext ) Tho Khasta of Assam 
seem to use a precisely similar bamboo “ drum," particularly at funerals, 
and my Khasi mforraant tells me that by haramenng a two-foot bamboo 
sill drum with a stub a very ronsiderablo volume of sound is obtained 
P^l (0/v Vie J/orony, eU . J Jt A.I., XXII , p 252) stieaks of and figures 
a 'canoo drum” from Fiji called loii. and ono Bonders wliether tho slit 
log (Iniin could have originated m a «inoo beaten on tho side with tho 
of pad lies to keep time (n<fe Brown, MelanenMns and Polynaiant, 
P "2") or to applaud after the manner of on Eights crew at Oxford. 

That tho Papuan war canoe wsa used as a drum on occasions is to bo 
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said, no Aos Imd drums. Sutsu nrc said to Iiavc been 
tlio first to make one, though tvhcrc they got the idea from 
is not knottn. Other villagers heard the booming and came 
and saw and copied. TJus was after Kabza had moved from 
their original to their present site and so must have been com- 
paratively late in the Ao migrations. Save on the Chapvii- 
kong and in villages of tho Changki group every “kher’ha.sft 
drum, and they aro remarkably uniform in pattern. They 
consist of huge logs, slit along one side and partially hollowed 
out. Ono end is carved to represent what is undoubtedly 
a bufTalo’a head, with the horns lying back along the drum, 
though tho Aos have forgotten this and regard tho head 
simply as tho head of the dnim, carved as their forefathers 
had always carved it, and tlio horns ns tho drum’s arras. , 
Tho tongue of tho bxiffalo oUon protrudes and turns up 
against tho upper lip, and, as if to popsomfy tho dmm still 
further, a human faco is often can'cd on tlio tongue. WliUo 


inforreJ trom WiHmm*' account of tho I’aimma «romon> m tho I’umr 
Doltn— J , Lin, p 3K3 «/— ami tim particular occoaion it ono 
ottoeiatod with head huntms; 'llio dcruntion of tho drum tog from A 
cAnoo would nuUo tho dumh U*II sinker* curtaded poddli?* nnd account for 
tho method of holding and striking 

It I* worth nhilo pointing out perhaps tluit in tho Kaihin »tor> of tho 
Flood tho two iurvivom escopo drowning m ” a large o\bI rlinpwl drum " 
(fldnson, The Kaefttne, p 112) Con this ha%c ht'cn a “canoo drum '*? 
A uooden drum nnpoors in theslorj' of llip Wunnc«> arij«ii#itJOn of Arakan 
ns a posaession of tho pro-Ilurm<->o king, hut wo nnj not told its dwtgn 
(Scott nnd IfAnliraan, op. fit , I. ii 403) 

The* SlelancsinTu also iiso a pit m tho ground with a bonnl flxesl ovf r it, 
on which fho plajcr* “stamp with splciwlid effect ” (Jlcrl Ia Voy, Art 
in Ihf Paeifie, Country Li/e, Janunrj 13. 1D33. ff oI*o Codnngton. 
p. 331) Tho Bcsisi nnd Snktu. on tho other ImO'l. rtnrrso tho proccits 
la liacotncnng on o solid log with hainboo “atninping tubes “ (Skeot anil 
ISlngiicn, op. fit , If 140*77 ; f37, ISSJ 

Somo of tho Angami hnio something \ory near a bamboo "dnim*’ 
in tveo implements tor scnnng bird* dcwnbcil on p 5S of Thr Sema .Vajns 
(<7 illust.. p 02) nnd p T.’i of The Anynm* tiajtir TliO An^mis Use a 
wooden vat for brewing which {sm«*fo of a simitar pattern and siro to tho 
Ao flrumdog. and. as In tho rate of tlw IWancsmn instrument. Ijm liandles 
left on at tho time of ninnuforturo for tho manipulation of tho (inuhrd 
ii-nt. As " food troughs ” haio been uscl in tho For-ific for canoes (rile 
Kills, JWynMwn lUrrarehet. Ill 400) iho Anjami law may conceimWi 
bo tho fonn in which the canoo bus suniivtl omon» the Angamw. as it 
perhaps lias among tho Aos m tlw form of a “ drum 

Tlio huRalo head of tho Ao drum log is found in « more r*sUiHlc rorm 
among some of the Konynka. ...... 

Drum legs are also found among tho Southern Tnngklml* of aisniptir, 
who Use dumb bell sluipctl Ixwlcr* as tlw Ana ilo I’air* of small drum- 
logs aro also tiseil by Irelian tnbes of tho Amazons In Pooth At"enca 
0\ hiacn, TA« .VortA 'llVsl Aiaa:on», |>p 2U *7 ) — H- ff* 
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it is hard to say why a buffalo’s head should bo carved on 
the head of tlicir drums it is not difficult to understand how 
the Aos have come to foi^t what the carving represents. 
For to them a buffalo’s head is without significance, hlithan 
horns, a sign of wealth, are often carved on their posts, but 
never buffalo horns. For the buffalo cannot be sacrificed, 
and is nothing accounted of except as meat. The Changs, 
on the other hand, whose culturo is in many ways akin to 
that of the Aos, can sacrifice buffalo, and consequently 
carve representations of their horns on their house-posts as 
a sign of wealth.^ In beating the drum, which lies with the 
slit at the top, the bucks and boys of the " morung ” lino 
up along it. One stout fellow gives the time with two 
levers which ho raises and allows to fall on to the drum, 
while the others drum and roll with largo wooden dumb- 
bells which they strike on the edge of the slit. To give 
greater resonance the drum is raised on a framework of 
beams, and can be heard a very long way off. Accordingly 
as it is beaten an alarm can bo given, the toldng of a head 
can bo celebrated, or mere llght-heartedness at some festival 
can be voiced. The drum is always placed close to the 


* There eoema to be some ronfusion l>etwecn the sjrmbohc usea of the 
tnithan head and the buffalo head in the Naga lIiIU, a coniuaion which 
was ffrst pointed out to me br Mr. Henry Balfour. By some AngamiS 
carvings, which are far moro like buffalo heads, aro spoken of na “ mithan 
heads,” the buffalo hovmg no signifiMionce By others ngniii, e g the 
Kaked Ilcngmas, buffalo heads am epoken of as such and the buffalo is 
slaughtered at (easts without distinction from mithan, it not actually in 
pretercnco to tlism Buffaloes aro not kept by tho Angami, tlio Serna, 
the Lhotn, the Ao, tho Kaeha Kagas or the Kukis, whereas tho Tangkhul. 
tho Kaked Rengma, the Clmng and the Konjaks do keep them, so tliot 
tho dutnbution of tho buffalo, though partially so, is not really coineident 
with tliat of irrigated terraces, as ono might expect to find m view of its 
apparent coincidence with irrigation In Borneo and the Philippines. 
Personally I cm inclined to asso^ate the buffalo with irrigation and with 
a Bouthom culture, nnd tho mitlinn with tho northern culture of the 
Kochlns and Kukis, though in the cose of the Kukis it reached the Naga 
Hills from tlio south also The buffalo » much more an animal of tho 
twamns and plains than the mithao, and it is likely that it would bo 
ousted by tho other wherever It (Uie buffalo) was not actually used for 
cultivation, as the mithan is a for moro troctablo beast when kept under 
the somi feral conditions under which Ksgns keep either or both On 
the other liand, it may bo that tho buffalo as ft domestic animal among 
J'SgTV tribes is entirely a comparatively recent importotion, and tliat its 
repr^ntotion m art was acnuired elsewhere and is deiinitcly immigrant. 

** **'*^*^®*’***>^®<'®S®i*cd fertility emblem (Kidd, 6/>inff, 

j> 303). 'Hie general inference which 1 m>melf draw is tliat the buffalo is to 
l» asaoriat«l with a ^(on-Khmer culturo and the mhlian witli a Tibeto- 
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“ morung ” m whose charge it is,^ and is roofed over to 
protect it from tho weather Enormous labour is required 
to make one and drag it up to the village, so that it is not 
surpnsmg that in the case of a fire in the village it is tho 
first duty of tho bo} s of tho “ morung ” to tear down and 
remove the inflammable roof which covers tho drum If 
the drum is smged a cock is offered to it to appease it 
Indeed it is more nearly an idol than anythmg else which 
the Aos possess Offerings are sometimes made to it m 
tunes of drought, human heads were invariably first placed 
on it, 2 and even nowadays it often wears a necklace of 
bamboo basket balls representmg heads, though real heads 
were apparently never used for this purpose , ^ tho prayer 
uttered when a new drum is sprinkled with blood is defimtely 
regarded as being addressed to the drum itself In spito 
of all precautions a drum does at times get burnt and a 
now ono has to ho made It is carved all ready in tho 
junglo and on the appointed day is dragged up to tho village 
with much feasting and drinking Wooden rollers are 
placed under it to make it possible to move it, but even so 
a drum is regarded as having a will of its own, which may 
cause it to refuse to budge Once arrived at its destination, 
it IS dragged on to the log framework prepared for it up a 
slope of logs of graded girth laid transverselj Some of 
the blood of tho beasts killed m the morning is smeared on 
it and a prayer is offered to it of vhich the Chongh version 
rnns as follows 

0 yita anil nulang ashxr am Yunghung 

0 moon sun tojou we are speaking indeed Village 
tajong tnungnye pii aram asfl tarutsi 

good here if is pestilence death lot there not come 

* \ ery occasionally {< j at Cbantoi»gia| the drum is lioused in the 

morung — J P SI 

* Frazer Delirf in Immcrtalittf H 327 (quoting Krusonstom Voyaf^e 
Hound the World) eaye Sometimes the prows of war canoes wcredecorat^ 
(bv tl 0 'Marquesana) with tho skulls of slaughtered enemies — J II H 

* This again Buggoats a canoe ongin for tho drum log The head would 
first rest in the canoe till brought home and then bo put elsowhero wlulo a 
canoo figure head depicted by Codrmgton [op c\t p SIC) cames a head 
representing that token when the canoe was lint used — J H H 

* If the drum be ^ erj big and tho path scrj steep it may take more 
than n day to drag It up In the autumn of 1D^3 the Mongsen kl el of 
Lungkam took nearly a month to get a Inigo new drum up to the village 
and mto position — J P M 
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n% , lanu tajong sejong m , isoXlsung 

indeed , chddren good let there be bom indeed , nee 
osung sepng n% , Miri Lolak Aor LolaL 

plenty let there grow indeed, foreign heads, Ao heads 
monachang m , Jetze^ shitv mowachang 
let there be got indeed , tigers, elephants let there be got 
ni , pongzUiazi, tUnam tobung mowachang n% 
indeed, ^ wild hoars, hombillcoclra let there be got indeed 

In the old days any stranger, whether fnend or foe, who 
came tq a village on the day when a new drum, was dragged 
in was killed and his head placed on the drum, which was 
joyfully beaten to celebrate such a happy initiation If, 
as usually happened, the village did not have a piece of 
luck like this, the drum was fenced round as soon as it had 
been placed in position, and the fence could not be removed 
or the drum beaten till the young men had been out and 
brought m a head * 


Slreets 

The regular streets and closely-senicd houses of an Ao 
village give one the impression of something long established 
and permanent, far different from the “ miserable collec 
tions of bamboo huts ” m which hiU tribes are popularly 
supposed to live The path running along the top of the 
ndgo becomes the mam street, m some places so narrow 
that the gables of the houses on opposite sides overlap 
overhead, in others widening out into dancing grounds 
where mithan are tied up before sacrifice The houses are 
so close together that it is often possible to walk along the 
bacliS stepping from platform to platform Behind the 
two rows of houses fianlung the mam street are other rows, 
each row facing uphill towards the forest of bamboo poles 
supporting the platforms of the row m front Every Ao 
Tillage has its Park Lane, usually the street on the top of 
the ridge, where the nch men bvc, the poorer people living 
in the houses on the slt^pes on cither side, till you come to 
the squahd bttle hovels of old widows on the outskirts of 


1 Angam% Nagas p 373 —J H H 
>/ 1 op ot/ p2J7andn 1 T1 e case gi%'©8 a verj close 
parallel for tl)e caaoo and ti e 'druis J II H 
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the vill<age. Lower down the slopes, and sufficiently removed 
to ensure tlieir safety should the village catch firo, are 
granaries, littlo immature houses raised two or three feet 
above the ground on pdes. 


Head-tree 

In one of the open spaces of the village, or of each “ kliel ” 
of a large village, stands a head tree {mangkotilrong C; 
yimzung M), usually a miserable, scraggy specimen of 
Erytlinna arboreseens,^ and very different from the mag- 
nificent head-trees to bo found in Lhota villages ® It is 
treated with no particular reverence At tlie foot are 
round stones (arenlung C and M = “ prosperity stones 

* Mra W 'MeiUejohn, I F S , was kuul enough to identify the tree for 

TOO— J P. II 

* This tree is used as ft head tree by KocHa Naefts, wljo coll it nUian^ 

(the L>eogmai word] The tree must grow on land belonging to the 
hereditary representotiics of former chiefs (for no chiefs ctm any longer 
be said to exist as such), and as at Sangratsu, I think, oaths ere taken 
on this tree, the swearer expressing the wish tlmt if he lies, he roay fall 
and rot like the nlatxiny tree 16 seems possible that the onginal wislt 
was to rot liko the heads on it, but it is now explained as referring to the 
tree *' because such a tree, when it falls, rota very fast, being of soft 
wood " TJie SaneratsU oath however, is an ordeal undergone by pulling 
the leaves, which do not readdy come away m the liand of a false swearer 
The Erylhuna arborucem is chosen, pcriiaps because of its vitality It 
13 commonly used m the plains of Assam and Bengal to mark houndanes, 
as any fragment thrust into the ground mil take root and flourish 
Perhaps for the same reason this tree may not be burnt at Angaml mar 
riages (T/ie Aiijami p 191) The Garos used to bury their enemies' 

hands and feet and then plant an Lrgthrtna on the spot (Playfair, The 
Oaro3, p 78) Hoad trees generally soem selected for some association 
With fertility, ae I conclude tliat the jPica* usually preferred, or the 
euphorbia os m some Konyak villages, are so chosen because of tiie milk 
like juice which exudes from them when injured, such juice hai-mg been 
used to give fertility to Iwirren women in Africa and ItiJy [Golden Bough, 
II , 313, 316), and the ftcut having been worshipped for tliat purpose by 
the Akamba (ibid , p 317, and VIII , 113), and having been also regarded 
83 the haunt of the souls of the dead by the Akikuyu (tbid , II , 31b) and 
worshipped to obtain offspring in the south of India (Frazer, Foil. Lore 
tn Ike Old yestanienf. III , 318), the relation between the two being obvious 
r have enefeavoureef to show efsowftere t'lJartea’ ai' j^amugan, 

J R,A T , Vol LIII , June 1923) the intimate connection m the Naga 
Hills between the Dead and the fertility of the soil, a connection equally 
strong apparently, among tho Wa, a Mon Kiunec tribe of Burma (Scott 
and Hanhman, loc cit ) — J H H 

* For this use of water worn stones, often in association with trees, ef 
The Serna Nagaa, pp 174, 176, Slills, The Lhota Nagaa pp 108, 1C7, 
Hodson, jTnbM o/JI/an»pur,pp 110,117.175,189, find The iletll ei«, 
p 102 (where tho stones brought from Hoga villages to Implial were 
presumably stones of this description), Gordon, The Khans, p 34, 
Hose and McDougall, op ctl, II, ISsg, Cwlrmgton, op «« , pp 119, 
175, Crooke, The North Western Pronnees of India, p 249, Leonard, 

Q 
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but they are never counted or attended to, and are generally 
buried deep in dust and rubbish 

Another class of water-worn stones called manglo- 
iUronglung (C) or yimzunglung (M)* used to be deposited 
under head-trees. Two villages after a peace meeting would 
each bring a stone home ^ and lay it under their respec- 
tive head-trees, vowing that till it rotted there would be 
no more war. Of these stones some were said to be female 
and some male, but the sexes were indistinguishable exter- 
nally. They were believed to breed and increase, but were 
never counted, or even touched. If light coloured stones 
were brought they were believed gradually to get darker. 


Divisions of a village. 

Every village of any size is divided into two or more 
" khels,” as they are called in Naga-Assamese {muphu C 
and llh These divisions are purely geographical, though 
it is naturally usual to find members of the same language 
group or clan or body of later immigrants to the village 
living together in the same mupJiu. For instance, in all 
viUages where the Chongli and Mongsen groups are more 
or less eq^ually represented members of each group occupy 
a separate miipkn, which in many ways is run ns a 
separate village ^ Even in » purely Chongli village, if 
very big, like Ungma, the upper and lower milphu has 
each separate organisation and even slightly different 
customs. Sometimes a separate milphu represents a 
separate foundation. For instance Mangmethang contains 
two miiphus, one of which was founded by a later body 
of immigrants. Each has its own organisation and is 
indeed practically a separate village, the whole village 
not even observing the same amungs ® except in the 

The Lower Nejer and Tnbet, p. 310, Perry. Culture oj 

Indonena, Ch VIIL— J.H H ^ 

* Tliia IS done by Phoms and somo Konyaks, who, liowever, bring back 
the stone ** as a witness ” and xnaira their excuses to this stone when about 
to renew the war — J. H. H 

* So in the Ilengtna villago of Tesiphenyu there are two “ khels,” each 
containing more tlian one ‘ motung.” livmg along«iiile one another yet 
spiking severally the two different Bengma tongues — J. H H. 

An amung day is one on which members of the village must refrain 
irorn work outside the village— « Sabbath in fact. Such days vary iQ 
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case of an “ apotia ** death * But tins is an extreme 
case. Even when the size of the village or the fact that 
it contams members of both the Mongsen and Chongh 
groups necessitates each mUphu having its own organisation 
the village usually observes all amungs on the same day 
Between mUp)iu and tnUphu there 13 usaaUy an open space 
which serves as a fire hne Even so a fire m an Ao village 
with its crowded bamboo houses is disastrous enough On 
the whole these divisions play a smaller part than might be 
expected in Ao life, and a man usually describes lumself as 
belonging to such and such a morung ” rather than to 
such and such a milphu, for, though a “ morung ” never 
draws its inmates from more than one mUphu, a rnUpltu 
often contains more than one “ morung,” each occupied 
by one or more clans 


Miscellaneous 

The •^vator supply consists of springs below the village m 
which the water is allowed to collect into little ponds 
Usually little effort is made to keep them clean, but some* 
times they are fenced round to keep out cattle and pigs, 
and roofed over to prevent leaves falling into them They 
arc redug every two or three years, a fowl or an egg being 
offered at the time Behind each ” morung ” a latrine for 
men and boys is screened off, the women visitmg the jungle 
round the village The necessary scavenging is done by 
pigs, dogs, cattle and even barking deer, which often come 
up to within a stone’s throw of the houses Indeed they 
are fan commoner near a village than they are in the more 
distant stretches of jungle 

The House and its contents 

A noticeable ieature oS the Ao house is the way in which 
variations in structure indicate preci'sely the status of the 
owner 2 The details vary much from village to village, but 
a man vith knowledge of the local custom can tell by a 
glance at a house exactly what feasts of merit the owner 

strictness according to the occasion (muallj n religious ceremony) n-Jacli 
necessitates them — J PM ^ 

* / e a death by an accident or faj a wikl animal Seo p 233 tnjra 

* CJ Th€ Angamx Nagaa, -p 61 — J H H, 
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has given The variations, however, arc confined to the 
front of tho house and the decoration of the roof , tho phn 
of the main structure is always the same It consists of a 
small front room {chtn C, tij/ung M) on tho ground level, 
a largo mam room {ktlung C, ah ieismtg M) on piles, and 
at the back a sitting oat platform (8ongla7igG, sabang 
M), also on piles The villages being bmlt m such a way 
that tho houses face towards the top of the ridge, the bamboos 
supporting tho platforms are often very long and a pedes 
tnan passing along the bock of a row of houses sees nothing 
but a forest of poles crowned nitb platforms far above his 
head Wealth is on the whole so weU distributed among 


the Aos that apart from the wretched hovels of old widens 
tho houses vary httle m size The sites, too, in tho crowded 
villages are so restneted that, even if ho vvoufd, a man 
cannot spread himself much All soil has long since gone 
from these ancient sites and a builder sots up lus posts m 
the holes m the rock where former occupants sot up theirs 
An average house measures 25 feet long by 14 feet broad 
With a platform at the back measuring 11 feet long by 
14 feet broad Tho back and front nr® square and the roof 
of thatclung grass or palm leaves The ridge of tho roof runs 
out along the projecting roof tree and forms a little flying 
gable m front Planks are not used at all tho walls and 
floor of the bouse being made of strong bamboo matting, 
save the floor of tho outer room, v\hich is of beaten earth 
In this outer room are kept the nco pounding table {semh 
G, acham M) cut from one piece of wood and exactly 
resembhng that of the Lhotaa,* bamboos for holding water 
{tsilshi C and M) spears stuck up by the centre post and an 
odd assortment of baskets and other cumbrous gear Two 
or three steps {chin apu C , langUi M) — often only notches 
cut in a slopmg log — ^lead up to the mam living room 
The floor of this room is of interlaced spht bamboos sup 


^ C/ The Lkota Nagat p 35 — J P M 

An ident cal form ol mortar la fouiid not only tlirougl out the Kaga 
tr bes but In Borneo (Hose and McDougall op ctJ I 118 and II 
frontisp ece) In the Phd ppines the Igorot seem to use a mortar very 
much cruder in form (Jenks op eU PI CXII) but mtermodiate between 
that described and tho simpler form used by tl e Chins (Carey and Tuck 
’’P ® P 210) by the poorer of the Nagas and by tl e Tinguian 

(Cole The Ttngutan PI LVU) made of a vertical section of a tree and 
conta nmg only one bole for the pestle — J H H 
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ported on poles Much of the dust falls through and these 
bamboo floors contrast favourably with the filthy, flea ridden 
earth floors of some tribes In the middle is a hearth {atap 
C and M) of beaten earth, furnished with three stones for 
supporting cooking pots The ceilmg {chingbang C , tsUbang 
M) IS of bamboo matting, and m a well to do man’s house 
has stuck into it many skewers of dried meat, 'half cured 
pig’s fat, dried skin, dried fish and other damties, put there 
to be out of the way of rats From the mam ceihng beam 
immediately above the fire are suspended one above the 
other three bamboo tra3r3 {ckUlan G, Losll M) I^ow to 
hang a dry bamboo tray so close over a fire that sparks 
continually reach it is obviously to ask for trouble, and the 
custom is probably responsible for most of the fires which 
sweep so disastrously through the crowded Ao villages 
But after a firo the houses are rebmlt with the trays m the 
same dangerous position “ Our fathers’ fathers so built, 
and so build ue ” is all tlie answer a protest calls forth 
Certamly the trays are useful Meat to be smoke-dried is 
hung under the lowest tier, and they arc crowded with 
pots, spoons, parcels of salt, baskets of chillies and the 
hundred and one things which the mistress of the house 
wants ready to hand On the walls are shelves (jmrr C 
and M) for odds and ends One comer of the mam room 
IS often partitioned off and used as a little store room 
{mopungh C , mohungkt M) The beds {langbang C , yxpehen 
M) are often hewn out of one piece of u ood, but are not as 
massive as Serna beds A ndge of wood serves as a pillow, 
and the head end is often on shghtiy longer legs than the 
foot The husband’s bed is by the fire, and there is often 
another bed for children by the wall From the mam 
hvmg room a door leads directly on tq the back platform, 
which IS used as a general sittmg out ^lace by the family 
The daily supply of nee is spread out on mats on it to dry 
ready for poundmg, and here the wife sits and weaves 
while the children play It would give an Enghsh nurse a 
fit to see the way m which tmy tots stagger about close to 
the edge There is nothing in the way of a railing but it 
IS very, very rarely that a child falls over 
It IS the front portion of the house which mdicates the 
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social status of the owner Generally speaking there are 
three stages A man who has given the first feast of merit 
extends his eaves, tho second feast of merit entitles him 
to a semicircular apse in front, supported by a carved post , 
while after the third feast of ment a Western Ao brings the 
roof of the front apse right down to tho ground, converting 
the space in front of his house into what is practically an 
extra room (itmet ktlu 0, Ltbang wabuL M), where he sets 
up the carved posts which commemorate his feasts 
The house then closely resembles a “ morung,” in accord 
auce with the rule which seems to prevail among Lhotas, 
Aos and Konyaks that a “ morung ” is in shape a glonfied 
edition of a nch man’s house ' So that one finds, as one 
would expect, that among tho Eastern Aos the rich men’s 
houses, like the '* morung,” do not have a front apse reach 
ing to the ground, but have eaves extendmg forward and 
supported on posts, the number and ornamentation of which 
indicate the status of theur owner In some Western Chongli 
villages a man who gives a further feast of merit beyond 
the usual three builds a bamboo platform inside the hma 
lilu of his house 

The Construction oj a House 

The simple house which a young man builds at the tune 
of his marriage — and hence before he has given any of the 
feasts of merit which entitle him to add further embelhsh 
ments — will serve to illustrate the methods, of construction 
No particular orientation is favoured f The only rules are 
that a house may not be built exactly opposite a house 
across the street, or evil mfluencea will be wafted straight 
out of the door of one house into that of the one facmg it , ® 
nor should the front gable of your house be lower than that 

* Among the Sernas the chief s house actually replaces the morung ‘ 

for ordinary purposes {Tht Setna Nagaa p 37) and similarly with the 
Mikirs (Stock and Lyall The MxLtrs p 11), cj also Shakesp ear iMsha 
Kuki Clans pp 143 193 But la the case of the Balte Kukis apparently 
the morung [zawlbuk] which us^ not to exist is now coming into 
fashion (i6td p 140) The aimilanty of use and construction between 
the morung and the chiefs or nen mans house is natural enough if 
both are survivals of the same communal building J H H 

* So among the Thados no one would dream of building a house 
facing down the village street as all the spirits wandermg about would 
be quite certaui to drift m.— J H H 
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ceremonies have been performed tbo builder and his friends 
set to work, and generally contrive practically to finish the 
house within a day. First the lines of the walls are marked 
out. Next one of the posts ^ is put up. This is always 
the left-hand one (to a man entering tho house) of the 
three posts of tlie partition between the outer room and 
the main room. These side posts are called tongni (C) or 
tongpi (M), the centre posts being toixgsi (C) or tongla (JI). 
According to tho Chongli custom the builder craclis an egg 
agamst the post which is first erected and says : “ If fire 
catches this house may it become water. Lot there be no 
illness or sickness here.” He eats the contents of tho egg, 
and wrapping up tho shell m an amchi leaf ties it to the 
post Ho is then " genna ” {anembong) for six days. The 
Mongsen custom is slightly different. The builder brealca 
tho egg before the post is set up and says : “Let this site 
be fortunate. Let there be no illness or siclaiess,” Ho 
cooks the yolk in a leaf and throws three little scraps of 
meat in front of him and to his right and left, and then 
gives his father the yolk to cat; the shell is put into a little 
basket and tied to tho first tongpi as soon as it is erected 
As usual the builder is ** gonna ” (itmunr?) for six days.® 

might be added tUrcua, dtertaetnU Ivna, ne tangxto, on -(Thich the 
commentator in rny copy adds “ Hoc nuntrum tat, quod Germantcus 
Caeaar luis eommtntania scnbtt tn Aratum, augmtnfa detnmentaqut liinae 
non aolum terram cenlirc, aed et lajndta, tt cerrhra, et lattamina (t e. * dung 
quae lunae crementu ejecta vermteuloa panunt • dentque funne erenientia 
abaetisa ligna furfuraceia ttnearum Urebmmentu fistiilaacere Hadrian 
Jun C 20 6" 1 also refer to Tlannya, Falk Tmtr oJ Chinn, p 118, 

•where he mentions that peat cut m the wane of tho moon will only 
produce “ a power of snioke,” wbilo meat butchered by a Highlander at 
the same time of the month is good tor nothing but ‘shrinking iii tb® 

Prom my own experience 1 cannot help thinking that there may be 
some truth in the idea that if certain plants are cut in certain pliasea of 
tho moon they are more liable to be attacked by msect pesta, though 
unless it could be that some insecta hatch out at monthly intervals, I do 
not pretend to offer an explanation, and I am prepared to admit that I 
may be merely subconsciously tainted with the belief, because it la an 
inseparable part of tho thought of tho majority of the persons with whom 
1 come m daily contact, and who take for granted that their behef is 
has^ w one of the commonest and most obvious of natural phenomena — 

' No post may be cut from a tree which has been struck by lightning, 
nor from one which branches into two equal stems above ground nor 
which has a running wound — P M 

* Anembong C , kimung M — J P. M 
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All now set to work, and the mam and side posts are put 
up and the supports for the floor {atam) The floor itself 
IS next fixed, but earth is not laid on it for the hearth, 
nor, among the Mongsen, is the back platform bmlt, till the 
actual wedding day The floor having been laid, long 
bamboos {jpurrlanf] C and M) are placed along the top of 
the side posts and tied in position with split cane The 
mam ceding beam {chungbangsong C , isUhangtong M) 13 
bound in position with cano near the top of the centre 
posts This beam, for which the Chongh use a long bamboo 
and the Mongsen wood, later supports the bamboo matting 
ceiling {ckungbang C, isUbang M) and the trays which are 
hung over tlie fire The roof is next attended to A long 
roof tree {song C , aphung M) is laid and bound along the 
top of the centre posts A portion of it projects in front 
of the house and, when thatched, forms a sort of flying 
gable Rafters (atjen C, (sOlep jl) arc next fixed, and 
across them purlins {yvkya C and M) To keep the rafters 
in position a long bamboo is laid over them to hold thorn 
down on to the roof tree, and two other bamboos to hold 
them in position against the sides of the roof tree In the 
same flay long bamboos arc laid over them to hold them 
down on to the purrlangs Further, to strengthen the roof, 
three cross ties {ktkap C , melang M) are put in, one above 
the other, above the door, at the partition between the 
inner and outer room, and above the back door The 
framework of tlio house being now complete, the ceihng is 
first put in, and then the side walls (tipc^ara C, ttgip M) 
of strong interwoven split bamboos, the hou«e bemg still 
left open at the ends Thatch (azi C , agi 51) 13 next laid 
For this the common Naga method is adopted of making 
tluck frmgcs of thatch held together by lengths of split 
bamboo, and fixmg these fringes in Imes one above the 
other beginnmg at the eaves, so that eacli line overhangs 
the one below it To finish off the roof thatch {ktbanglung 
C, kibanglungang 51) is doubled over the roof tree all along, 
so that the top row of frmges is effectively protected and a 
fiymg gable formed at the front of the house All the 
thatch is firmly held in position by spht bamboo wmd ties 
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{LiyongtamisU C, knjonglaptsU M) The house is then 
closed in , first the wall at the door end {lima litangi C , 
hma isnngli II) is put up, then the partition between the 
outer and inner rooms {ktyongba liiongi C , liyongba tsungh 
M), and finally the back wall {songlanglilangi C, lilangi 
tsungtt M) The Chongh also put up the back platform on 
the day on which the rest of the house is built, instead of 
waiting till the marriage day as the Mongsen do 

The house la now left empty tiU the day on which the 
young couple axe to occupy it * Should any jungle cat, or 
civet, or other wild animal get in and leave its droppings 
in it serious evil is foreboded On the day of the marriage 
the final touches are put to the house by the owner and his 
formal friends Shelves are fixed up , earth is laid down 
for the hearth , and, among the Mongsen, the back platform 
IS built 

The ceremonial and procedure followed when a nch man 
rebuilds his house are essentially the same as that described 
above, the only difference being that instead of a preliminary 
offering of an egg he sacrifices a pig, which goes to feed 
those who help him in his work 


Manufactures 
Spinning and weaving 

A poor chance of getting a good husband would an Ao 
girl have who did not know how to spin and weave and 
make clothes for the family It is one of her most important 
duties, which it is absolutely forbidden for a man to sharo,^ 
with the exception that the spots of dark blue with which 
white “ lengta ” bands are often decorated are invariably 
embroidered by a man and never by a woman The method 
of spinning in uso among the Aos is precisely the same as 
that found among the Sernas and Lliotas The cotton is 
seeded by rolling a round stick {menongrtong C , naltong M) 
over it on a flat stone {lungmttsok C , hhamhanokpodong M) 
This labonous task usually falls to the lot of old women 
who, being no longer able to go down to the fields, eke out 

But the man nsaniifactures the necessary implements Cf Hose and 
UoDougall, ep ei« , I 221 — J H H 
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an existence in this way. Nowadays a little seeding machine 
consisting of two wooden rollers geared to revolve in opposite 
directions and turned with a crank is coming into common 
use.^ Such machines are usually imported from the plains, 
but a few villages, such as Asangma, make them. The 
cotton having been seeded, it is carded by being flicked 
ivith a little bow {eyeisong C; aiya M), and is rolled into 
sausages {mih C ; hkamha meii M) of a convenient size for 
spinning. The spindle (pang C; apang M), lilie that of 
Lhotas, Sernas and other tribes, consists of a long pen- 
shaped piece of wood, with a stone spindle-whorl. The 
stones are ground to the proper shapo on other stones and 
bored with a spear-butt twirled between the hands. To 
spin the operator places the lower end of the spindle in a 
broken piece of pot, or a little basket covered with a bit 
of rag, and spins it with a drawing motion against her right 
. thigh, feeding it meanwhile from a sausage of wool held in 
her left hand. The thread (ang C ; ayang M) collects above 
the stone untd the spindle is full. It is then taken off, 
damped with cold water, and vigorously pounded on a 
board with a rice pounder, and, after being soaked in 
rice water and dried, is rolled mto a ball (anglung C; 
yanglung M). The Ao loom ((akralilamsii C; tukalilamsil 
M) is a tension loom of the simple Indonesian type found 
among the Somas and Lhotas.^ The woman keeps the 

^ This machine n common in the plains ol Assam and o! Banna. It 
is in regular use in lilampur and has (or a long time been used by Kukis 
and by Kacha Nagas, from whom the Angamis also learned the use of it. 
It IS still unloiown to the Sema, Rengma and Lhota, and to the transfrontier 
tribes to the east. It is in use in Borneo, tide Bose end SIcDougall, 
op , pi 118, though this photograph iQoka as if the Iban machine 
lacked the gear^ wooden screws, as the liandles seem intended to work 
in opposite directions ; the text (p. 221. Vol. I ) is not explicit on the 

? oint. The geared form is used m the Philippines (Cole, The Tin/jutan, 

I LXni. and p 417).— J. H H 

* Ling Roth describes the Indonesiui loom as belonging to the Pacific 
type {Studies in Pnintfiie Looms, p 65) The pattern used by the Aos 
IS common, I think, to all Bsgas that weave, as well as to other tnbes m 
the same area. The most nearly related looms outside Assam and Burma 
seem to be the Busun and Iban looms in Borneo, while tlie Santa Cruz 
loom and the Bbutia loom are pretty near Both the Dusun and the 
Than weavers, however, use the spool form of shuttle, whereas Nagas use 
the uncased sliuttle form, used by ttie ancient Greeks (Lmg Roth, op 
e%t , p 5). I have, however, once seen the spool form, made of a simple 
piece of small bamboo split in half, used the Nzemi of Pulomi (Kenoma). 
— J. H. H. 
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nccossnry slram bj sittmg with a IjcH (apAt C and 31) m 
the small of Iicr bach, attached to a bar (n;jea C, mtchang 
M) from winch the warp {tutong C ami 31) mns to the beam 
{mongmong C and 31), itself firmly attached cither to the 
wall of the house or to two Ktnkes fixed iii tho ground 
The licddlo {antUong C, -ncUong 31), lease rod {yxmlong C 
and 31) and bar abo\o tho lease rod {nngna\ C, yangnax 
31), round which tho warp h twisted once, aro exactly tho 
same as tho corresponding parts of tho Lhota loom Iho 
shuttle (sheKsen C, yaujswiijri 31) is shot through b^ hand, 
and tho woof (lenitn C, hnlcnmuphiba 3l) beaten up with 
tho sword (alaxn C, aaem 31), wljicJi is rubbed either with 
wax or with a xcry fine white powder, like Trench chalk, 
found on the underside of tho loaves of a species of wild 
plantain Tho patterns m cloths nro obtained by tlio 
necessary combinations of dificrcnt coloured threads m tho 
warp and woof Small spots of embroidery and little tufts 
of rod hair aro worked in mlh a porcupino qinll while tho 
cloth IS being wo\cn To sow tho plnp'^ of cloth together 
for body cloths or to dam liolos steel needles from tho 
plains aro non commonl} use<l Uut tho old Ao ncodlo 
{achcmC j/impcn 31) IS still to bo seen at times It is simply 
a thin splinter of cano or bamboo with a split end on to 
which tho thread is twisted or stuck with a httio war 


Dyeing 

Blue and red arc tho onl^ two colours which tho Aos know 
how to dj 0 Tlie former varies from light blue to almost 
blick according to tho strength of tho d }0 used It is 
obtained from the leaves of Strobilanihes JlaccuUfoUus {osal 
C, inosaK 31) which is cultivated for this purpose both m 
plots in heavy, slndy jungle and in tho sun leaves grown in 
shade and in sun being needed at diScront stages of tho 
process The method of preparing and using tho blue dye 
19 ns follows Leaves of plants growTi in tho shad© are 
pounded up and spread out on trvys to dry After being 
kept in tho house for a month or two they are ready for use 
They are then put into cold water and well stirred and left 
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to soak for three days On the third day wood ash is stirred 
and in the evening the cloth or thread which is to be 
dyed is put in and left there fall the morning, when it is taken 
out, rinsed, and hung up to dry If the colour is not con- 
sidered dark enough it may be soaked agam for another 
night To finish it off it is then boiled in water with un 
pounded leaves from plants grown in the sun This process, 
too, may be repeated more than once The best darlv blue 
cloths are made of thread which has been subjected to both 
cold soaking and boiling before weaving But lil».e the careful 
Enghsh housewife who gets PulKrs to obliterate the stains 
and dirt of years mth a coatuig of dye, or who, finding a 
yellow jumper rather wearisome after a time, unexpectedly 
appears in a plum confection of suspiciously similar form, the 
Ao who thinks lus white cloth is really getting rather dirty 
— and when ho thinljs that, it ts dirty — gets Ins wife to dye 
it dark blue Cloths dipped m this way are only soaked 
in the cold dye and are not cooked While dyeing is going 
on no stranger may watch or tlie colour will not take 
The native red dye is now being fast superseded by a red 
powder sold in bazaars m the plams Only old women can 
dye thread or hair red The colour being that of blood, 
were a young woman to use red dye she might lose her 
head m a raid or die a violent death The dye is 
obtamed from the root of a creeper called aosu (C) or aoitah 
(M) 2 This is thoroughly dried and pounded, and mixed with 
the dried and pounded leaves of a tree called tangaht (C and 
M) and the outer husks of the acid berry of a tree known as 
tangmo (C) or tangba (M) ^ Water is added to this mixture 
and the thread or hair which is to be dyed is boiled in it 
for about half an hour It is then taken out and dned and 
brushed clean Another dye is also used in Longsa for 
TitA ■apj/ai'erAliy iwi ica •wVii'cb A 

sidered unsuitable ^ Tlie process, which is not known in the 
Mongsen group, is as follows The thread is boiled with 


^ Cf tlie Burmese method ol preparing mdigo dyo (Scott and Hardi 
man op at I u 370 380)— J H H 

' Probably ruina ?»«# (Korey) — J H H 

* Probably f/i«« (Alurray)— — J H H 

* Probably rubia cordifolta (Lmn ) ef Man XXIII , No 22 — J H H 
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the seed of the oil seed plant (azu),^ and left aoaling m the 
cold brew for two or three days When taken out and dried 
it IS pale brown Next it is boiled in an infusion of the 
pounded leaves of the Lotsatn tree and bark of the roots of 
the chonghng tree This turns it red When sufficient 
colour has been imparted it is taken out, rinsed in cold 
water, and dried 


Painhng on Cloth 

Longsa practically holds the monopoly of the decoration 
of the median bands of tsungholepsU cloths The pigment is 
prepared as follows The sap of a tree called chenglo (C) 
or iangko (M) is mixed with very strong nee beer and 
the ash either of its own leaves or of bamboo leaves The 
result 18 a grey fluid which is apphed watli a pointed piece 
of hamhoo The operator works free hand, guiding himself 
by the bnes of thread The pigment dries a dead black and 
withstands the ravages of time and weather well The same 
pigment is used m some villages to adorn “ lengtas " with 
patterns and roughly drawn figures of dogs and cocks and 
hens and so on ® 


Pot making 

Strictly speaking it is ” tabu ” for any Ao other than a 
woman of the Changki group to make pots ® But now 
adaya married pastors from Changki have spread all over the 
Ao country and it is not uncommon to find Chongb and 
Mongsen Christian women who have learnt to make pots 
The non Christians, however, still observe the old restric- 
tion and obtain their cookmg pots either from Changki or 
"Kiom country In Uuangki the method ol ma'lsmg pots 
18 as follows Bed and grey clay are mixed, with a shglitly 
larger proportion of the former, and well kneaded with water 

^ C/ the Burmese ogam {Scott and Hardiman I ii 381) As far as 1 
know sesaaimun is not used in any Angarai or Monipuri process J H H 

* See p 31 « ipra 

* So in the Jlanipur Valley I think pot making is confined to the Loi 
^ula|e9 of Cl airel and Shuganu though many of the isagos in the neigh 
bounng hill Villages also make pots H H 
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A mass large enough to make a pot is then taken and worked 
on a board into the shape of a large round bun This is 
picked up and rammed on to the left fibt, the flat bottom 
bemg towards the fist It is then slapped and worked with 
the right hand till it forms a sort of cap over the clenched 
left hand Next it is put nm upwards on the ground, and 
further worked with the damped fingers of both hands, first 
with an upward scrapmg motion and then with a circular 
motion round the pot, the left hand bemg mside and the right 
outside all the tune When the rough shape of the finished 
article has been amved at it is left in the sun to dry for an 
hour Hitherto, the clay "bemg very soft, nothing but the 
fingers has been used to shape it After it has hardened a 
little in the sun the final shaping is begun For this a mush- 
room shaped stop (puls^ru) of baked clay is held against 
the inner surface mth the left hand and the outside tapped 
and smoothed with various shapmg sticlcs till the requisite 
shape and thinness have been obtamed The first shaping 
stick (puzUlru), which is used for the rough uork is a narrow 
fiat piece of wood with a smooth surface Next a stick 
(puyekru) with broad ends, like a double paddle, is used 
The four flat surfaces of the paddle ends of this are deeply 
grooved in squares and lozenges This gives a rough sur 
face to the pot and prepares it for the final smoothing stick 
(ayeUaungba), which similarly has paddle shaped ends but 
with smooth surfaces After drying for one full day in the 
sun the pot is ready for finng * This is done either before 
dawn or after sunset as a rule, the reason bemg the universal 
Ao behef that fire is harder to control m the day than at 
night To fire the pots they are piled on a very low plat 
form of bamboo, and dry reeds put under and all over them 

^ 'nu.itQAtibiirl.c'f.jAtmallioj&wenlLixftlv di£65iMni£tQni.thAt foUoweihy 
the Sernas who roll the clay (blue) out flat oad then build the pot with it (tnde 
Tie Sema pp 63 64} The Ao method is more 1 ke that of the 

Borneo tribes (Hose and ItlcDoogall op c<t I 220) The Igorot saem to 
combine the Ao with the Sema method op ctl p 117 »gq and 

plates LXXXIX to KCU ) and also imx Uio red and blue clay as the Aoa 
do the blue clay being said to add temper to the too porous red The 
Tinguian xnetl od (Cole The Ttnjutan p 428) is the same as the Bontoo 
Igorot The Ao method seems to bo that followed m the Solomons 
(Brown Mdancsiane and Pol jnetutnt p 205) but the practice of it in 
tl a Patific seems to bo \ery erratic (tbia p 434 »gq ) — J H H 
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and lighted. There is no restriction as to strangora being 
present, nor is any particular food barred to the 'workers at 
any stage of the proceedings- The pots ■when finished are 
round bottomed, with an overturned rim for lifting them off 
the fire. No ornamentation of any Idnd is applied. 

“ ■ Wood work. , / ^ 

Considering" the tools he has the Ao is a pretty skilful 
wood-worker. Carving in the round is usually very rough, 
but the conventional men, tigers, hombills, pythons, mithan 
heads and so on in very high relief with which “morung’ 
posts are adorned are excellently done, especially in the 
Eastern villages where the,influence of the Konyaks, them- 
selves very sldlful wood-carvers, is strong. A post which is 
to he BO treated is first roughly squared 'with a ” dao.” The 
outline of the figure desired is then sketched with charcoal 
and the rest of the surface cut away sufficiently to leave it 
in high relief. Daos ” or adzes (a/flm6anj 0; changba'itl) 
are used for most of the work, awkwardly placed pieces of 
wood being picked out 'with an adze blade fastened to a long 
handle and used as a chisel, when it is called changba (C) or 
whangha (M). -Any colouring required os a final touch is 
supplied by pig’s blood and soot, while a fiercely striped tiger 
is often given a pair of " goo-goo eyes ” composed of black 
seeds^ surrounded by'pig’s bristles. Tlio adze and “ dao " 
arc also the tools used for m.aking both the huge xylophones 
and small dancing drums. Fire is never used to assist in the 
hollowing process. “ Dao ” holders arc often ornamented 
either with a pierced pattern or with carvings in low relief 
of heads, snakes, etc. For tliis finer work smaller tools are 
required. A small chisel {atambang C and M) made from an 
old ” dao " tang sharpened down is used to cut out the slits 
lor the ” dao’’ and “ dao ” belt. The finer car\’'ing is done 

ith sharpened chabUi. Wooden dishes {suchmg C ; mngphu 
JI) arc carved out from the solkl and polished v ith a rough 
leaf called polUok (C and II). A cheaper, lighter dish 
{o<WM C; aoicfjphu ll) is made of bamboo, and is to ho seen 

* Probiibly of Saplndiu dt/erufiu m a rule, i» rouiut. cloasy, btack 80cJ» 
tli« ■izo of a raurble.— J. If. U, ^ 



1 Carved and painted board (horizontal) over house door in Longsa 

village (hombills, human heads, ancient ‘ dao ’ etc ) 

2 Carved pillar in inorung ’ at Mongaenyimti (snake and frog) 

3 and 4 Carved pillar outside ** monmg ” at Mongsenyimti Fig 3 

la upper part and fig 4 lower part of pillar (monitor lizard, horn s 
and tiger) . 

5 Carved serow on rich man a house post, Chuchu Yimlang 

6 Tiger carved on an maido pillar m Chongli khel “ monmg,’' Mokongtsu 

(note the single eye) The drawing » mverted to fit the plate 

7 Tiger carved on " raorung ” pillar at Mongsenyimti This w also 

inverted to suit plate . -■ 

8 Unusual tiger design on pillar supporting roof of sitting out place at 

Salulamung • 

0 Hombilt m complete relief, Cliaour * monmg,” Chantongia 
10. Two mtercoiled snakes carved m relief at base of a pillar in a 
” raorung ” at Chuchu Yimlang 
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in ovety house. A section of hamboo free of nodes is cut and 
shaved down till it is very thin. Then it is split down one 
side and warmed over the fire ontil it can be opened out flat. 
T\s'o shls are then cut at each end and the ends folded up bite 
the ends of a paper parcel and laced in place with cane.* 


Ltaiher leork. 

Though his Chang neighbours across the Bikhu make 
shields of hide dried and dressed vrith the sap of a tree, which 
gives a polished surface, drying in the sun is the only ivay 
known to the Ao of treating a skin Even so hides are very 
little used. An animal is not ordinarily skinned |iefore it 
is cut upj mdeed boiled hide is considered rather tasty. 
Shields of dried sidn are, Jiowever, occasionally made, and 
formerly skins were sometimes scraped and soaked and sewn 
up when wet to make bags They were then dried stiff. 
A waterproof case for a “ flint and steel *’ bos is still 
sometimes made out of the sIdn of a goat’s testicles. Tiie 
skin is soaked and shrunk on to the bamboo case- and 
the top edge caulked with Ftcus sap. 

Metal tvork. 

Formerly no metal was worked at all by Aos. But seven 
or eight generations ago ^ a body of immigrants wandered 
up from the plains and built villages by the water in the 
valleys of the Mening and Tsurong. Four generations ago 
these strangers from the plains departed down the valley 
of the Melak, leaving behind four men, who settled in 
Kulingmen. From there one went to Chungtia and one to 
Mubongchokut. All four adopted Ao customs and two at 
least, one at Chungtia and one at Kiilingmen, are known so 

1 The Lbotas uso the anme type, nod cj also A I , XI . pi XXV , 
No 6, and p 277, figimng a aisnilarly made utensil from the Nicobars — 
J H II 

* The Thado Kukis make exactly the same thing in the same way, hut also 
use the same method for many other hide articles — J. 11 H 

* 7 e about 1706 aprarently, when Rudra Singh, the Ahom king, 
attacked the Kachans at Alatbong. tnaKhmg on them via the Dhansin and 
thoKopdi pulleys {Gait, Historr/ of Auam.p 249), where there may have 
been still some Kachan settlements m empathy with Jlaibong, or it 
may lia\'o been a generation earlier, when Mir Jur^o’s expedition against 
the Ahom kings must have greatly disturbed the population of the plains 

H H. 
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far to have abandoned their Hinduism, if they ever pro- 
fessed any, as to perform the mithan sacrifice. These four 
men •were absorbed into Ao clans and they and their 
descendants were the smiths of the Ao country. One 
Ungma man learnt from them and became a blacksmith, 
but until the last few yeara he and his descendants were the 
only true Aos so revolutionarily minded as to adopt a trade 
unknown to their forbears. Nowadays the breaking down 
of old custom under the influence of the American Baptist 
Mission and the establishment of the Fuller Technical School 
at Kohima have led to the starting of a considerable number 
of small smithies in the Ao country. The technique calls 
for no comment. Bellows {misembong C; michemhong M) 
of the ordmary Naga type are still used m some villages ^ 
Pistons covered with feathers arranged tip downwards to 
give the necessary valvular action force air down two 
bamboo cylinders. At the bottom the tw o bamboo outlet 
pipes ate embedded in clay and unite at the fire. AU the 
other tools used are of foreign manufacture. “ Daos * are 
made in some villages, but are not as a rule considered as 
good as those imported from the plains or from the Konyak 
country. Blades for axes, hoes and sicldes are the articles 
most commonly made. Pipes of thick tin or sheet brass 
obtained from the plains are made at Chungtia A spade- 
shaped piece of metal is cut out, heated and bent, the 

* The Aos slso have « suiglo piston bellows, which I have not yet seen 
in any other tnbe, but Woodthorpe saw and sketched it m a ^IiaOtsQ 
tribe which exposes its dead like Aos) village on the Siam frontier in 1893, 
the only other reference to this form that 1 have ever met This Ao piston 
is horizontal mstcad of vertical, and as far as I remember the piston drives 

the air through one hole on being pushpin and through the other on its 

return journey, so that tho cylinder, which ismado of wood, must bo closed 
at both ends instead of at one only, but it is long since I saw it I tliinl- 
a model sent by roo will bo found in the Pitt Rivera ^ruscum at Oxford 
"Tlie double pulon type, on llio other liond, is used by all the Nngas and 
Kukis I am acqunmtod witii; »t w in general uso in Burma (Scott and 
Hardiraan, op. c«t , 1 , u 407, 408). it is used in the Malay Peninsula 
(SkeatandBIngden, op ci< , 1 . 381, JOO); in Borneo (Hoao endMcDougall. 
op. cit , I 104, 105), in the Philippines [Jenks, op cit , p 12C, where he 
mentions it (n ') as used also in Siam, and p! CIX ], while Peal (JM A I , 
XXll , pi XIV , fig 2) mcludes Sumatra, Java, and Madagascar m its 
distribution. The double action of tho Kliasia bellows, and its two bamboo 
tubes acting on tlie firo througli a flat and drtlleil atone fisdc Hooker, 
Jounioh, II , ch XXIX , and c/. The Anjanii Na-jat, p b3, 
TAe Sma A'ojos, p, 52) suggest that it is denvod, in part at any rate, 
from tho same original — J. JI, H 
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“ handle ” of the spade forming tlio stem, and tho “ blade ” 
the boTvl A little bamboo mouth piece bound in Tilth canc 
completes tho pipe Bracelets, women’s head rings and 
heavy neck rings are cast from brolKcn brass Stone moulds 
are used Tho msido is smeared with pig’s fat and tho 
molten metal poured in Tho moulds are straight, and tho 
hare when remo\ ed are again Jicated and bent, and finally 
finished off with a file A little ornamentation, more or less 
of herring bone pattern, is put on with a chisel 

Stone worL 

Aos neither square nor carve stone, nor make any use of 
it as a buildmg matenal Spindle whorls aro made from 
certain hard pebbles found m streams Tho stone selected 
13 ground flat on other stones, and bored nith a spear butt 
twirled botiveen the hands The edges are then ground until 
it 13 circular Pipe bowls of the land called moyapong 
(“ Serna pipe ”) by tho Chongh and aUmgmuUiung (” stone 
pipe ’ ) by tho Jfongsen arc made in Longmisa and one or 
two other Cliongh villages Tho material used is a soft grey 
stone Tvith a close gram A conveniently sized piece is 
scraped down to tho shape of a bowl intb an old “ dao ” and 
hollonod out Tinth a little chisel made out of a broken hoe 
Tho hole in tho bottom is made t\ ith a finer iron drill tv irled 
betveen the hands Tlio outside is then nibbed doim and 
smoothed on a stone and, after being smeared with rice 
water, it is left to bo smoked on tho bottom traj o\er tho 
fire Finally it is given two coatings of tho sap of n parasitic 
tree called charah (C and JI), which imparts to it a dull black 
colour Conindum is found m tho IChasia Hills and a littlo 
finds its waj into tho Ao connti^% where it is used m repair- 
ing crystal car ornaments Two or three small holes aro 
bored on eitlier side of the break wath a fine pump drill and 
powdered conindum Tho edges aro then stuck together 
with gum, and tlircad bound tightlj through tho holes bored 
to take it 

Baslct iporl 

Tho making of baskets and mats, at which all Aos aro 
expert, is a task reserved exclusively for men and boys 
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Even among the Christians women do not niahe baskets — 
in fact among the many old prohibitions disregarded bj 
converts I cannot thmk of any case, save that of the do 
nationalised tattooist inLungLam (see p 31), in ■which either 
sex has taken up work previously assigned solely to the other 
sox Spilt bamboo is the usual material used for both mats 
and baskets A man will make a rough open ovork basket 
for temporary use in an incredibly short tune, and throw it 
avay when done with Baskets meant for permanent u«c 
are usually of the checl er twilled patterns, or of an open 
work pattern rather resemblmg the cane seat of a chair 
The flat bottomed cylindrical baskets into which nee 
beer is strained are so closely woven as to bo practically 
water tight But to make doubly sure the inside is smeared 
With the sap of a varictj of Ftcus called alhu {C and M) 
The onlj instrument used m basket malung is a spike 
{yipro C, ytpra SI) of cow dog or monkej bone In the 
old daj s a boar s poms bone is said to have been used But 
as the families of the users suffered magically thereby ' and 
tended to die out the practice was abandoned 

Ftre making 

Long long ago fire and water fought Tiro could not stand 
before water, and fled and hid m bamboos and stones, whore 
it 13 to this day- But some day they will fight again and 
fire will put forth all its strength and the Groat Tiro (Molomi) 
which old men talked of long before the missionancs came, 
will sweep up from the banks of the Brahmaputra and bum 
all that there is upon the earth Yet water will ho the con 
queror in the end and a great flood w ill follow the fire and 
cover the world for ever hen firo fled from water no one 
but the grasshopper saw where it had tal en refuge H»3 
great staring ey cs however, took m everything and lie saw 
it go and hide m stone and bamboo In those days men and 
monkeys alike had hair And the grasshopper told the 

• An ill nnt inxl Tl lulo will a i;;m Iro agn nW n villogo put* 

«l a bona from a bonr • penis in U e villoga si nnp will tj a result tl «t ell 
tl a girl* baron a rnrrin(« on t!a least i«>u ble provornt on luiMi E ilfua^ 
tluila-nter— J H H 

* C/ no.lsot ^aJ^TnU^oJ^Ia^tpur p 10— J 11 11 
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matches sold everywhere in Assam Tor ceremonial use 
matches are strictly forbidden to all For making " new ” 
fire for a ceremony tlie fire thong is ordinarily used, though 
some Mongsen villages allow iron and stone to be used on any 
ceremonial occasion other than the first firing of jungle on 
“ jhums ” For that the fire thong w de rigueur everywhere 

Currency 

Though trade is usually earned on either by barter or 
with coin of the realm, two forms of old currency are still 
to he found, ono in use and one obsolete The form which 
is still m use consists of round brass discs (Jaya C and M) 
about twelve inches in diameter, with a shghtly convex 
surface These are not used for trade between, one Ao and 
another, hut for transactions with Konyalc, Phom and Chang 
villages Modem discs, which are made in the plains and 
imported, are worth about Rs 2 each and are darker in 
colour than old specimens * which are more highly pnzed 
and are reckoned as equivalent to Rs 4 or Rs 6 The 
obsolete currency is m the form of strips of iron about bis 
or seven inches long The shape is roughly ^ that of the old 
long tanged “ dao ” of which a few specimens still survive,® 
and it seems pretty certam that they were denved from that 
weapon Indeed Dr Clark m his AoDic/ioiiory gives as an 
alternative to the common name chabiU (C and M) the word 
nukzang, which means “ a single dao " This word appears 
to have gone out of use since Dr Clark wrote, for I have 
been unable to confirm his statement , but a bundle of one 
hundred cliabili is still termed nollang {“ long dao ’ }, and 
the uord "■noUang’* itself has come to bo the ordinary 
expression for “ one hundred ” These chabih used to he 
made from an obsolete type of “ dao ” with a very tough 
edge called she7ichironqnoL (jG\ oc ravjjnnL which was 
imported from the plains Though no longer used in trade, 

* Tlie modem layn is made of brass uj the plains of Assam the ol 1 
lajn 13 nn alloy, probably of brass and tin possibly sometimes of brass 
and silver which breaks if dropped where brass would merelj <lent 
It seems to havo been cast on tl o Burma si le probably by SingplKW 
b> Shans — J If H 

* \ ide The Anyami Xa^aa p 43^ — J II U 

* Soo p GO aupra — J P M 
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ceremonial dustributions of chdbih are still made at certain 
feasts,^ and all well to do men feel it incumbent on them 
to keep a few bundles They no longer have any value as 
currency ^ 


Trade 

Salt, without which ho cannot hve, the Ao can only obtain 
in the plains To barter for this necessity ho takes down 
“pan,” cotton, chillies, gmger, gourds, mats and the gum 
of a tree called Xxyang (C and 51) 5Iuch of the salt so 
obtained is sold to Phoms and Changs across the Dikhu for 
pigs, fowls, etc An Ao sclhng to trans frontier tribes in 
this way expects to make about 300 per cent on the trans- 
action A small quantity of salt from Nsga salt wells 
reaches the Aos, but by a roundabout route Konyaks 
take it down to Nazira in the plains and Aos buy it from 
there It is valued more for its medicinal properties than 
ns a condiment A certain quantity of wild tea seed is 
taken down to the phins and sold to gardens Hill “ pan ” 
IS mucli appreciated by Assamese and Bengalees , large 
quantities arc taken down by Aos themselves, but some is 
ojqiorted indirectly through Sangtams Members of this 
tribo, who aro always hard up, coming to work as casual 
labourers in the fields of “ pan ” growing villages, such as 
Chapvu and Nancham, are paid in " pan ” leaves, which 
thej take down to the plams and sell for far more than they 
would have received m cash from their Ao employers 
Other “ pan,” cluefly from Longchang, goes to Kohima 
Lhotas from Tsmgaki come for it and deliver it faurly fresh 
in Kohima bazaar, a hundred miles awaj, m three daj's 
Bedsides salt large quantities of vciy imperfectly dried fish 

* Seo p 373 \nfra — J P M 

* There is n t}po of old (haM* which hA3 what mar be desenbod as a 

andl rrtta 6rlL«T wWft tt’f gwiem*’ d rthtdaV 

gnes a clear connection with the Kliasi Iwo-liaiuled iron ewortl a weapon 
in length just about T^lnjxn m which tl ere is a projection on the 
back «dgo of the blade rougldj eorrespondinr to that on the ehaMt guanls 
renresonted on the cAofii/i by swelling m the stem and a flattened fiah 
talleil end obviously to be stuck into the ground like the Caro sword 
(riajfair Tie Oaros p 31, and plate facing p 32) and probablj an 
improvement on an original pointeu butt as less awkward to handle and 
shorter m length Hr MilLa^a since found in an Ao rillago a similar 
weapon over 3 h long — J II H 
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are brought up from the plains I suppose those engaged in 
the trade are used to it, but a European, if wise, does not 
follow too close behind a line of fist carriers In the villages 
this dried fish fetches three times the price paid for it on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra Only certain villages grow 
cotton The surplus is either bartered for salt m the plams 
or, by villages far in, with other Ao villages for salt Between 
Aos salt IS sold for twice or three times its weight of un 
cleaned cotton, according to the amount of cotton available 
Ho Ao considers himself really well turned out unless he is 
carrymg a spear ornamented with red goat’s hair These 
shafts are brought in for sale by men from Longla across 
the frontier who barter them if they possibly can for old 
worn out “ daos ” These “ daos ” in turn are traded 
through to Tobu and other Eastern Konyak villages, where 
smiths with stone hammers and the most primitive tools 
make from this scrap metal the superb long “ daos ” for 
which they are famous Phoms and IConjaks are poor 
weavers and buy a large number of cloths from Ao villages 
on the Langbangkong In these villages cloths of patterns 
specially admired by their trans frontier neighbours, but no 
longer worn by the Aos arc made expressly for this trade* 
and on a fine day one may see the sitting out platforms 
“ dressed ’ with cloths to catch the eye of a passmg Phom 
An Ao usually wears cloths woven by liis wife, and if he 
buys a decorated cloth ho must be careful to brush zt sis tunes 
with a bunch of nettles before putting it on, while he utters 
a prayer that all lU luck there may be in it may depart 
A man of the Mongsen group goes further Besides brushing 
it with nettles he lays it on a dog ^ before he wears it himself 
and prays that all misfortune attached to the cloth may 
pass to the dog and not to him Ivory armlets, too, and 
crystal car ornaments are dangerous things to buy The 
purchaser on his return home must sacnfice a fowl and pray 
that since the ornaments have not been bought inth stolen 
money but with wealth honestly come by, the wearer may 
live long to enjoy them Aos scrape a shaving from 
a spear or pull a thread from a clotli before selling it 

* Cf The Stma Ifagaa p 11 —J H H 
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Ungma practically have a monopoly of the trade in cattle 
from the plains — miserable beasts as a rule, which are killed 
and eaten as soon as the rich grazing of the hills has put a 
little flesh on their bones Lhotas brmg them up in droves 
and sell them to Ungma at a flat rate of so much per animal , 
the Ungma trader disposes of them singly and aims at a 
profit of thirty to forty per cent on the deal An Ao selling 
n cow or pig of his own pulls out one or two of its e5'elashes 
and buncs them in tho earth of his liearth nith a prayer 
that many animals may come to him to fill the place of tho 
one ho has sold Mithan arc not bred to any great evtent 
by Aos, who thereby aioid many quarrels and claims for 
damaged crops, foe tho mithan is a most unruly beast A 
few villages such as Ungr and Cliuchu Yimlang buy them in 
tho PJiom country and in turn dispose of them to other Aos 
An Ao on tho Changlul^ong requiring a mithan would go to 
Ungr, for example, taking with him as go between (Zamjjur ^ 
C, hngpafhungoha M) an old man wlio is experienced m 
detecting tho little uhorls * of liair and other marks which 
make a mithan useless for sacrifice Tho old man receives 
about Its 5 for his trouble, but if ho makes a mistake and 
a “ tabu ” mithan is sacriGccd tho resulting misfortune 
does not fall on him but on tho old man nho spears it 
Having selected an animal and agreed on tlio price the bu>er 
goes home, leaving tho seller to bnng tho mithan on a pre- 
arranged daj’ Should it die before it is dehvered tho loss 
falls on tho seller, who, liowcvcr, may bo given a present of 
about ten rupees for Ins trouble If all goes well the price 
agreed upon and certain customary additional presents are 
handed 01 er on dcliverj’ 

* C/ tho ifeitliii (fuwl I think Tliado and Cliang also) hmbti witli tlio 
samo moaning, all from the root = npath’— II H 

* Similarly tl o Dusuns of Ilomeo attach groat importnnco to tho whorh 

of fiair on bufTnloca SluAtta tii I thyton. Folk lore and Cus'otn in 

^erlh liomeo and flit JltaUtJ Pentntuh p 30) — J P 51 

Tho pontion and naluro of tiiciso whorls is a matter of great imnortanco 
in some pirts of Imlta m choo-nnga liorsc It is also apparentlj of import 
nneo in elophinta In TA« Jndtan AtUi'pianf, Jiil^ 1023 p 172 Sir 
lliclinnl Temple mentions tfiat a wluto elepfinnt captured at 5rnndalay 
m lbS5 of winch lie liad for a lime official custodj , was onij so con 
stituted b% its 1 aiing on it certain marks fn tho arrangement of tlie hair 
wliicJi constituted it a liolj object and a * white elephant according to 
n set of carcfullj recorded and observed rules — J If II 
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At first sight tlio profits mado by Ao traders strike one as 
enormous. But there are certain factors to bo taken into 
consideration. Most Aos do a little trading, but no one 
depends on it for his livelihood. Thero is no one vrho can 
wait for a small percentage of profit on a big turnover. A 
man whoso sole annual commercial venture is a trip to the 
plains for twenty rupees* wortli of salt wants a high percent- 
age of profit, or it is not worth going. Out of that profit 
too ho has to food himself and his assistants while they 
laboriously carry the salt up into the hills, for there are no 
cart roads or railways in the country. There would bo a big 
difference between the price of apples in the country and that 
of apples in Covent Garden if the growers had to carry them 
in. Then again, nhdo an Ao selling salt to another Ao 
makes a high profit, ho has to pay at the same rate when ho 
buys dried fish which has beert brought up from the plains. 
Many Aos grow rich by agriculture, but few by trade. 

Loans. 

.While very little rice Is sold in the Ao country, vast 
quantities arc lent every year. A man docs not tido over a 
poor harvest by buying rice, but by borrowing it. In fact 
ho would probably have difficulty in finding anyone ^villing 
to soil to him. For wvre a rich man with full granaries to 
pell any of his store he would be laughed at and accused of 
being pliort of cash. But the more he lends the greater hU 
reputation. In most villages the Bmalle.st amount commonly 
lent to ony individual is fiix b.iskets. With interest thk debt 
increases to ten boskets tho next j’oar, twenty the next and 
forty tho next. After that interest ceases to nccnie. In 
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them repayments are made In this way stores accumulate 
which are never used as food, and men boast that they 
have rice m their granaries which is blach with age In 
times of scarcity rich men are often unwilhng to lend at all 
for fear they will not be able to realise their debts This 
IS a serious thing, for many a man hves entirely on borrowed 
rice, only being able to grow enough nee each year to pay 
back what he borrowed the year before At a crisis like this 
the village elders can issue an order that the nch men are 
to ‘ open their grananes ” and lend Similarly in times of 
general scarcity the elders of any village which has a good 
crop can disregard the general prejudice against selhng nee 
and order rich men to sell to men from other villages who 
come to buy, “ so that if ever we are famine stricken they 
shall sell to us " 

Salt 13 not often lent, ana when it 13 the debt carnes no 
interest Money, on the other hand, in theory, carries one 
himdred per cent per annum compound interest for ever 
Of course interest at this rate w never realised A debt may 
be doubled in a year, but usually a man is glad enough to got 
his capital back with low mterost or no interest at all The 
amount of money out at loan in the Ao country is very small 
and such a person as a regular moneylender is unknown 

AgncuUxire and the Ceremorites cdniiected with it 

The Ao IS before everything an agnculturahst Be he a 
mission teacher, a carpenter or a Government servant he 
farms his fields Eice is his staple food In it wealth is 
reckoned and from it he obtains his food and his drmk 
Nowhere in his country is the land such that millet and 
Job’s tears alone will grow He w a careless sower and a 
careless weeder but the long gentle slopes with their thick 
covenng of soil give him excellent crops, and, though times 
of scarcity occur, real famme is rare or unknown Unlike 
the Serna who though a most careful cultivator, defeats 
his own ends by cuttmg down every tree and so ruining his 
already poor soil the Ao is careful to leave enough trees 
standing to regenerate the jonglo, and thereby enjoys land 
which is no nearer bemg worked out now than it was at 
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make it even winter than it was before Nature resented 
tins Bcornmg of her gifts, and since then nee has always 
grown in the husk and must be laboriously pounded before 
it can be eaten Now the Golden Age is but a memory 
kept alive in old folic’s tales Jn these degenerate days a 
man must labour hard to win a living from the soil Nor 
does arduous toil m itself suffice Many ceremomes must 
he performed without which all labour would he m vam 
Spirits of the earth, dead ancestors, human heads, luck 
stones — all play their part In fact there is hardly a 
ceremony in Ao religion which does not have some bearing 
on crops To discuss them all under the heading of agn 
culture would be inconvenient I have therefore selected 
those which are most closely connected mth it, leaving the 
others to bo described elsewhere 
The method of cultivation, commonly spoken of as 
" jhum ” cultivation, is that practised throughout the hiUs 
of Eastern India and Burma Blocks of jungle are felled, 
and, after being allowed to dry, are burnt The ground is 
then dug over and the crop sown After two, or occasion 
ally three, successive crops the land is abandoned and 
allowed to go back to jungle for a period which, among the 
Acs, maj be anything from eight to fifteen years, or occa- 
sionally even longer Naturally the more land a village 
has the longer is its period of rotation 


Prehmtnanes 

Usually a whole village cultivates m one block, though 
m the case of a very big village, such as Ungma, each 
“ IJiel ” may select a different area This gregarious 
method has many advantages It is easier to fence m a 
bi" hlncL than. a. Vit of small blncka, birfla are not as 
destructive as they would be m small isolated patches in 
the jungle, and friends can conveniently help each other 
in weeding and in reaping The whole village combmes to 
keep the paths clear * In the area selected by the elders for 
the year every man probably has land of his own or a share 
in clan land If he has not he can rent what he requires 
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First of all each man selects a site for his field house 
(flluclm C , aluh M) This must be no hasty choice, for 
on that site ■will bo his place of sacrifice, his threshmg floor, 
and the little liouse •wliere he and his family 'WiU eat their 
midday meal every day — obviously a spot where every 
precaution must be taken against evil spirits He must 
therefore remain chaste the night before and refrain from 
eating the meat of anything killed at a ceremony for sick 
ness In the morning he goes down alone and clears a 
little space Then he takes the omens 'with a fire thong 
He notes his dreams that night, and if they mdicate that 
all IS well ho goes down alone again next day and offers an 
egg, if he IS of the Chongh group, or a fowl, if he is of the 
Mongsen group, with a prayer that he may have good crops 
and be preserved from sickness He eats the fowl himself, 
and if ho does not finish it be must not bring what la left 
over into his house, but must eat it m the “ morung ” 
On that day he clears the boundaries of his land From 
the next day Mongsen men are at liberty to get on 'with 
their jungle clearmg m earnest The Chongh, however, take 
still further precautions . If there be any well kno'wn haunt 
of spirits {Uungrem C and M) near the path going down to 
the fields a black dog * must be sacrificed there by the 
village priests Groups of neighbours, too, cultivating 
adjacent fields sacrifice m common a red cock at the junction 
of the mam path and the track leading to their subdivision 
of the block By this the land is purified 

, Jungle deartng and bum%ng 

Jungle clearmg does not take long It is done in the 
middle of the cold weather, families helping one another in 
order that the work may be got through as quiclJy as 
possible The big trees are merely lopped, and in some 
villages nch men leave a few branches uncut at the top 
There is apparently no idea of leaving a place of refuge for 
jungle spmts, the practice is regarded as merely an 

* Can tlvia be m case tbe evil epinta eliould damage the crop by tam 
penng w>th the rainfall T Black is the colour usually associated with 
ouonngs for ram (tide Frazer, Golden Boxigh, 1 , 290 gqq ) — J H H 
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indication of wealth,^ and it is believed that sliould a poor 
man sliovr sucli an impertinent spirit as to imitate his rich 
neighbours lightning would strike the trees of which he had 
left branches uncut. The jungle is left to dry till the end 
of February or the beginning of March and then fired. 
Men have not always known, it is said, how burning the 
jungle enriches the soil. Tlicy used to scrape the fields 
clean as best they could and raise their miserable crops on 
the land so cleared. The first man to burn jungle was 
Lutaba,^ founder of the Lutabachar sub-clan of the Mongsen 
Yimchenchar elan. Ho got sucli magnificent crops that 
men have followed his example ever since. The most 
auspicious days for burning aro the seventh or ninth days 
after the full moon. The stretch of dry, felled jungle is 
lighted from the bottom with a fire-thong ; matches roust 
on no account bo used. The next day is Alurongmung 
(C and M} — “ field-burning amung." ^ 

The field-Jmise. 

The ground being now clear, the first thing a man must 
do is to build the field-house whicK is to bo bis shelter and 
resting-place during all the weeks of toil which he before 
him. The Chongli custom is that tlie day after Alurong- 
mung everyone >\ho is not unclean for any reason goes 
down and sacrifices a fowl of cither sex at his field-house 
site and sets up one post. The next day is AlumesUmung — 
“ field-purifying amung” ' The Mongsen group keep no such 
amung. Among them men go down any time during the 
next five or six days from that on which the jungle was’ 
burnt, and sacrifice a fo^ 1 of eitlier sex at their field-house 

* But might QOt the idea ns it now exists be tho result oi an association 
between the trees as the abode ol jungle epinta and tho prosperity o! the 
ncIiT If I understand the Ao attitude aright tho nren associated witli 
tho spirits would certainly bo attracted to tho Qelds, and therefore to 
tho lopped trees, of tho ncli man, as arm always attracts aren Hence it 
would be merely contumacious for n poor man to provide lodgement for 
the spirits, and if they accepted it, it might mean less prosperity for the 
village crop as a whole— J. H. II 

* .-Ifii = “ cultivateil field in both Cliongli and Ulongson — J. P. M. 

Can he Imi e smee become a god of the produce of tlio earth — Licliaba ’ — 

J. H. H. 

* Ainun'i *=» ** Sabbath.’’— J. P. 31. 
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sites, with a prayer that tho evil influences of any animah 
or snakes burnt in tho jungle may bo powerless, and that 
bumper crops and good health may be granted Each man 
IS then “ genna for six days No strangers may enter 
his house, ho may not speak to a man from another village, 
he may not leave his village land, and lio must remain 
chaste and refrain from unclean moats At tho end of 
these SIX days ho goes down to his fields agam and after 
offering an egg, sets up one post of his field-house and sows 
near it chilhes, tobacco, lentils and so on, where they will 
be ready to hand later m the year It is this setting up of 
the first post winch la really important At that time a 
man must be ceremonially clean, tliough it does not matter 
in what state of spiritual health ho is when buildmg the 
rest of the house It is abo important that the rich men 
of the village should build their field houses first, and the 
poor men later This is because nch men are naturally 
endowed with aren (0 and M)— that curious quahty of 
mnato prosperity m which tho Ao behoves so strongly 
Thu virtuB, by building their field houses first, they will 
impart to the whole block of cultivation ^ 

’ The Phuchung ceremony 

The field house itself finished, the place of sacrifice in 
front of It must be prepared, where throughout the year the 
fan^y offermgs for good crops wiU be made The Mongsen 
custom 18 as follows Tho whole family goes down— for tho 
ceremony is reaUy more th^n anything a little family feast 
. before the year’s work begins m eamest^taking with them 
a 1 e pig of either sex, a fowl of ihe opposite sex, and an 
ep In front of the field house the husband sets up six 
, Btml^ criss cross In fiont of this structure (opSa C and 
throughout tho year and from it 
fi, hung sacrificial rice beer cups made of leaves, and 
tbe baskets m which eggs and fowls have been brought 
QOivn lor the various ceremonies Naturally, therefore, 
considerable precautions must be taken m making it The 
Bticks used must be cut from tho jungle, and trimmed to 
o proper length before they are brought to the field house, 
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for were chips to be left about ^ere they might be burnt 
by mistalje, which would be disastrous. On the day when 
he puts it up the man offers in front of it six leaves^ of 
fermented rice, six leaves of boiled rice, six pieces of “ clean ” 
meat from his housej and six pieces of ginger. The pig is 
then speared in the right side with a sharpened bamboo,^ 
a prayer offered for health and good crops, and six pieces 
of the liver added to the other offerings. The fowl, too, is 
killed and the omens taken from the entrails. With a 
curt announcement from the husband that “ the spirits 
have eaten *’ the family falls to on the rest of the meat. 
The family are “ genna *’ for six days after this feast, and 
then set to work to dear their land of burnt rubbish and 
to lay lines of logs to check the denudation of the soil. 


TAe Mctsiiwaluk ceremony. 

Tho old fields, that is to say the fields which were cut 
the year before and ore now to be cultivated for the second 
time, are cleared of the weeds which have grown up since 
harvest before the jungle on tho new fields is burnt. They 
are therefore ready for sowing first, and are sown imme- 
diately after the new fields are burnt and before the rubbish 
left by the fire is cleared up. The Chongli group initiate 
this sowing of the old fields with a ceremony called ilfefstt- 
xvalnk. Two village priests collect from rich men’s houses 
(which are, of course, impregnated with aren) seeds of 
every kind. These they "feow near tlie village path just 
outside the village A pig of either sex is sacrificed and 
the priests and elders feast. The plot sown is carefully 
fenced round, but it does not seem to matter whether the 
seeds ever come up — they usually do not. Tho next day 
is amung. 

The. Aphusang ceremony. 

It is after tliis ceremony that a Chongli man performs 
in front of his field-house a sacrifice correspondmg to the 
Mongsen sacrifice at the setting up of the aphu. It takes 
place first when the aphri in the old fields is renewed, just before 
^ * Cy. The Serna Nagae, p. 229. — J. H H. 
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thc^ arc sown, and again when a new aphu put up outside 
the field liou'se of the new fields The family goes down 
with a little sow, a fowl of either sex and an egg Having 
ronov cd or put up the aphu, the husband offers m front of 
it two leaves of nee, two leaves of ginger and two leaves 
of meat, one containing six httle scraps and the other five 
Then ho addresses the spirits and says, " It is not the 
custom, but lest there be not enough meat for you all I 
add this,” and puts another little scrap of meat in the leaf 
containing five The pig is then speared m the right side 
tilth a’sharp bamboo and little scraps of its liver offered 
* 7 Jio fowl’s throat is cut with a bamboo hnifo, and the egg 
18 cither offered at the foot of the aphu or, m the case of 
the aphu in the old fields, which is renewed on tlio day on 
which they are first sown, is broken over the seed nee 

* ' Sowing ceremony 

Both the Chongli and Mongsen groups initiate the sowing 
of the new fields with a formal sowing by a village priest 
The Chongh procedure is os folloivs Ono of the village 
priests, whoUke it in turns to perform this ceremony year 
by year, goes about half way doivn to the new fields with 
a fowl of either sex and some seed rice Ho clears a little 
space and sows the rice and fences it round Then ho kills 
the fowl by cutting its throat with a sharp bamboo and 
takes the omens The fowl ho cooks and eats, except for 
ono leg which he puts in his basket and carries home This 
ildB ivill bo rcauired \s lm wnM Tir.mf, -tlmns 
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man, therefore, of tho latter group, on the day on nliich 
ho first sows his new fields, goes doma with Ids wife and 
performs an additional ceremony called AliUenten, at which 
a fowl of either sex and an egg aro offered at the aphu. 
Authorities appear to differ as to the most auspicious day 
for sowing. Some say it can be done any time after tho, 
tenth day from the new moon, but that from the full moon 
to the end of the month is best. Others say that the best 
day is the ninth from the day on which tho moon is half- 
way to full, and that tho next best day is the seventh day 
from this date. The seed is sown broadcast and the ground 
dug over with diggers (mercfswMjr C ; ctcZ/aiijr M). 1 , 


The Moatsu ceremony. 

Immediately after the sowing is finished tho Moatstl ^ 
ceremony, the most -popular ceremony of the Ao year, 
takes place. Though ilerangkong is the only village' 
know of where the festival is nowadays a time of general 
licence, there are indications that this relaxation of restraint 
was once more w-idcly spread. Everywhere se.vual inter- , 
course is forbidden on the first night of the festival, but' is 
usual, though not essential,* on the other nights. At Lung- 
Icam tho young buclcs of each “ Uiel ” go and drag off girls 
from tho other “ Idiel *' in tlib evening, nominally to give 
them drinks, hut often in reality for less innocent purposes. 
For dances every man must wear a new dao belt. These 
belts are given to unmarried men by their lady loves, and 
to married men by their wives — sometimes. Often, I fear, 
a man receives a belt from somebno else’s wife, while his 
own wife makes onO'^Jor someone else’s hushand At Ihis 
festival, too, a irian may wear ornaments to which he is not 
entitled. For instance no complaint could bo made if a 
■mtm.. 'if* a. aJan. u .hfidi. aan. ujoi*. nna Ivor^ acralfA wears. 

‘ Wah all duo deference to J110 immalle*! knowle<lgo of the Chongli 
dialect I cannot agreo with Dr Clerk** dcn^-ntion of the word moaftil 
IIo regards it os a compound of voung nco '* and o/-»u— *' dmde,” 

meaning that the joving Tice dmdes the cold wcatlicr from the rams 
But ot»a can also mean to “pull, alretch.*' and 1 feel pretty sure tliftt 
tho word incaas “ % oong nco Rtretclungr,” a demation strongly supported 
by tho practico of holding a tug of war. It la possible that Dr Clork did 
not know of tins practice, for it Is not m vogue anjnvhere near ilolung. 
yimsen, where ho settled — ^ P. ST. 
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man, therefore, of the latter group, on the day on which 
ho first sous his new fields, goes down unth his wife and 
performs an additional ceremony called Alulenten, at which 
a fowl of either sex and an egg are offered at the aphu 
Authorities appear to differ as to the most anspicious day 
for sowmg Some say it can be done any tune after the 
tenth daj from the new moon, but that from the full moon 
to the end of the month is best Others say that the best 
day IS the nmth from the day on which the moon is half 
way to full, and that the next best day is the seventh day 
from this date The seed is sown broadcast and the ground 
dug over with diggers (merelsimg C , acJiang M) 1 , 


The Moatsu ceremony 

Immediately after the sowing is finished the JiloatsU ^ 
ceremony, the most popular ceremony of the Ao year, 
takes place Though MerangLong is the only village 
know of where the festival is nowadays a tune of general 
licence, there are indications that this relaxation of restramt 
was once more widely spread Everywhere sexual inter- 
course is forbidden on the first night of the festival, but is 
usual, though not essential,' on tbe other nights At Lung- 
ham the young bucks of each “ Uiel ” go and drag off girls 
from the other “ IJiel ” m the evenmg, nominally "to give 
them drmks, but often in reahty for less mnocent purposes 
For dances every man must wear a now dao belt These 
belts aro given to unmarried men by their lady loves, and 
to raamed men by their -wives — sometimes Often, I fear, 
a man receives a belt from somebno else’s wife, -while his 
own wife make^ one* ^or* someone else's husband At ^his 
festival, too, a irlan may wear ornaments to wlucli he is not 
entitled Tor instance no complamt could be made if a 
man of a clan which can only sport one ivory armlet wears 

> M ah all due deference to hie wnn\al!ed knoTvledge of the Chongli 
dialect I cannot agreo wntli Dr Clarke derivation of the word moatsu 
Ho regards it as a compound of young nco ’ and afsu— * divide " 

moaning tliat the young nee divides tbe cold weather from the rams 
But otoil can also mean to pull, stretcli,*' end I feel pretty euro tluvt 
the word means “ voung nco stretching ’ a denvotion strongly supported 
bj the practice of holding a tug of war It is possible that Dr Clark did 
not know of this practice, for it is not m vogue anywhere near Uolung 
yimson, where lie settled P M 
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two Oceans of liquor are drunlc, and no fines can be 
demanded for assaults “ It la MoatsU time , it does not 
count ” IS the answer to all complaints Throughout it is 
the boj's and young men of the morung ” who play a 
leading part, the priests and elders remaining very much 
in the background New skin is stretched on the dancing 
drums, the “ morungs ” are tidied up, and it is there that 
the inaugural feasts are held Tlie tug of war which takes 
place in some Chongli villages is a particularlj conspicuous 
feature of the festival The Chongli and Mongsen waj's of 
celebrating the festival are somewhat different, and it will 
be, necessary to describe them separately The Chongli 
procedure is as follows On the first day, which is called 
Songpen, the “ morung ” boys bring in the wood which will 
be required for coolang next day A few rich men Ull a 
large pig each and distribute pork to their clansmen That 
night all the inflates of the “ morung ” must remain chaste 
and sleep m the ‘'morung” mstead of m the girls’ bouses 
In fact in some villages two young men of each phratry 
must remain chaste throughout the festival The next day, 
known as Yah, Is the first day of general jollification and 
18 observed as a very strict amung Boys of the “ morungs ’ 
go and bring in the thick lengths of sword bean creeper ' 
nhich will be used in the tUg of war Games are plajed 
on tins day, men throw snord bean seeds at little piles of 
the same seed, and women throw them at an upnght stone 
Little boys and girls play together and make up the parties 

* Fntada geandena The huge pods and large number of 
m them borne by tins creeper no doubt have caused its association mtn 
fertility, to which Its use by the Asgnmi at any rate for stupefying fisn 
may liave contnbuted It is used as a tally of loans (Serna Lnota) hung 
round the necks of young mitlian (Sema Lhota) fastened as an ornament 
to enemy heads (Konjak) used as a ceremonial 1 ammer for cutting the 
hair of boys back from tl eir first head hunting raid (Phom) and uied oil 
o^ep the hills for games such as tbooe described irde The Anyami hayat 
p 103 illus , r/i« Sema hayag Index I g% alau Mills The Lhota 
itagag p CO Hodson Tl e 2*aga Tnbes ej Vnmpur, p C2 JfcCulloch 
Account of tie \ alley of Munmpore p 2(1 (rclcrreil to also by Dalton 
EOtnoloyjof Bengal, x> 00 anlHodson TleMettleu p 65) Sliakespeai’ 
Liuhet Auli Clang p 39, Lewin It iM Itaces of Sot Ih Faelem Indut 
p 102 ria>fair, TAe Ooro# p 63 Marsliall Karen People of B> rma 
p 174 s-7 r/ also Hanson AocAins, p 200 It is also used, Uiouch 
not eiclusnely, to make the ropes u-Sed to pull m nhall c emblems in tl « 
Ancami ceremonies callol and Keehieeil (rw« J B A J , Vol LII 
P 65*77 anl 212 *77)— J H II 
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in which they wiU work together in the fields when tliey 
get bigger. On this day the women make the new " dao ” 
belts which the men will wear next day. In the afternoon 
each monmg ” slaughters at least one cow and one big 
pig for which the inmates have subscribed. All the men in 
the village are in^nted to the different “ morungs ” and 
feasted, the inmates using the inner hearth and the visitors 
the one near the door only. The evening and most of the 
night are taken up with tug-of-war and dancing alternately, 
the men and women dancing in separate groups to different 
chants. The tug-of-war is on this wise.* On one side are 
the men and on the other the women,* while a swarm of 
little boys helps (or hinders) either side as they please. 
The pulling is not towards any particular point of the 
compass, and is not very serious. The women are allowed 
to pull down hill. Chanting all the while, each side allows 
itself to bo pulled a reasonable distance and then pulls the 
other side back. Often the creeper is frayed at one end so 
as to make several ropes converging him a fan. This gives 
more men something to get hold of, and enables some buck 
who is particularly pleased with his get-up (for all are in 
full dress) to stand on the rope at the point where the 
strips converge and be carried about high above the heads 
of the crowd, the cynosure of female eyes. In villages 
where there is no tug-of-war the men of each “ khel ” dance 

t 

* QA Hodson, Narja Tnbea of Maniptcr, pp 87, 163 (Tangkhuls), 172 
(Cnirus); Shakespear, Cfan», pp. 168*7 (Kolhen--^Id Kuki), 
^obfen Bough, IX, 173*7 (Khosis, Esquunaux), 176 (Burma), 
*77 (East Indies; Korea), 17S (Kamtchatka, Dutch Kew Guinea), 180 
(Jlorocco), 181 (N.W. India), 183 {Shropshire, Radnorshire) In all these 
cases Sir James Frazer associates the tugof-war with the promotion of 
lertihty by the expulsion of embodied evils, and cites as a similar case 
the association of the tug-of war with death ceremonies in Burma (op. 

p. 175} (so also among the Chakroa of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(^win, op cU , p 183), and the Shans (\Voodthorpe, Countty of the Shans, 
(•fographteal Journal, June, 1896J The idea of the pulling being to 
«wetch the young crop and therefore make it grow is partieularlv apphe- 
able to this form of fertility ceremony, but seems to have got mixed up with 
owr ideas as well, and in some cases to hai-e become a mere ram charm 
ji . rerrars. Burma, p. 134), ora modeof divination In the Malay Peninsula 
It appears as ameregame(Skeatand Blagden.ep ,1 , 64, 86) — J. 11. H. 

, * In the Old Kuki form, apparently, men end women who are at 
hberty to marry pull against women and men whom they cannot respec- 
y'ely marry (Shakespear, toe ett , and ef. Hodson, Primihie Culture of 
*nd>a, p. 80) _J. H H. 
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and a Ijaskefc of fermented nee, and m return receives in 
alternate years a present of meat or the liead of one of the 
animals killed After keeping some of the meat m reserve 
for presents the boys of the morung ” divide up the rest, 
and eat a meal outside the “ morung ’* m the evemng 
Later some of the old men of the khel ” come and are 
given meat and nee beer The*!© they consume outside 
while the boys sit inside and sing When this is over the 
boy^ put out the fire in the " morung,” pour water on the 
hearths, tear up the hearth stones and nish for the door, 
behevmg, hterally, that the devil wiU get the hindermost 
On the fourth day there is a dance in which women take no 
part The upper ” khel ” comes down m procession to the 
lower “ khel ” and dances there On the fifth day there is 
a similar dance m which the lower “ Ivhel ” pays a return 
visit to the upper ” Uiel ” On the sisth day, the last 
day of the festival, both “ khcls ’ dance, each gomg towards 
the other As everyone has been drinking hard for four 
days, the collision which often occurs is apt to develop into 
a free fight This is the last day of amung The next day 
the Vi omen go to the fields and work, while the men clear 
the patlis The Mongsen have no tug of«war 


The Talenpusong (C) or Aluyimangpusong (ilf) certmony 
In the damp climate of Assam the clearing of paths 
IS an important part of the routine of the agricultural year, 
for a neglected path becomes blocked in an incredibly 
short time with an impenetrable tangle of weeds and creepers 
Like everything else in Ao life this path clearmg must be 
initiated with due ceremonies On the day which closes 
the MoataU festival an old man called ampong (C) or amungo 
(M) who has remamed chaste the night before, goes down 
towards the fields with sundry old cronies of like age, takmg 
with him a pig and a fowl, and on the path makes the usual 
offering of meat, fermented nee, boiled rice, ginger and so 
on to the spirits of the path He cuts the fowl's throat 
with a bamboo knife and slittmg open the stomach extracts 
and examines the entrails these he professes to be 

able to tell whether the crops will be good and whether 
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anyone will die before harvest The pig is then speared 
in the right side with a sharp bamboo and a prayer offered 
for good crops and freedom from pestilence The stomach 
and liver are eaten on the spot and the rest divided iip 
and taL.cn homo Meanwhile the rest of the male population 
of the village are busy clearing the path, the more distant 
sections being assigned to the young bucks and the portions 
conveniently near the villago to the old men 

Weeding and Miscellaneous Ceremonies 

From sowing to harvest the Ao is busy keeping his fields 
free from the weeds which, unchecked would soon grow up 
and choke the rice His hoo (alulem C , aya M) is nowadays 
usually a small lioop of iron with two pieces of bamboo 
attached to either end and crossing to form a handle ^ 
A further development of the pnmitive form consists of a 
bamboo handle branching out into a fork, to tlie limbs of 
which the half circle of iron is attached The primitive 
bamboo hoo is, however, still in use in many villages To 
make it a piece of bamboo is cut half through and bent 
till the ends cross These are bound together to form a 
handle and the hoo, after being dried and tnmmed, is ready 
for use 

About a month after MoalsU the Cbongli group perform 
a ceremony peculiar to themselves called CAomecAa (“food 
deity calling ”) In the morning one of the village pnests 
goes to the place of sacrifice just outside tho village fence, 
taking with him three parcels of meat wrapped m leaves, 
and a fowl Ho offers one parcel of meat in tho ordinary 
way, and holds the fowl while he prays for good crops and 
summons to lus village the aren of all surrounding villages 
He then kills the fowl and takes tho omens from its stomach 
^Ti tho ordinary way The moment ho has fimshed a crowd 
of small boys, v ho have been watching, rush at him and push 
him to one side and scramble for tho two remaining parcels 
of meat which they tear m pieces In the village tho pnest 
of the Pongen phratry kills a bull outside tho oldest priest’s 

’For tlo evolution of Noga hoes eeo Ifan July 1017, Some Tjpeo 
o/Aatue/i’oM, by H Balfour M\ — J H II 
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house and prajs that the viUagen may flourish and live to 
bo ns old as the sun The bull is eaten by the pnests and 
their assistants 

Wlien the nee is a few inches high every village observes 
one day s amiing called ifosttnittnj; (C) or AmasUmung (M) 
Tins IS supposed to prevent tbo young plants from -wither- 
ing "Wlien the nco is about a foot and a half Ingh the 
Mongson group observe another amung called Amarba miaen 
pliaba 'mung (“ rice plant insect catchmg amung ' ) The 
mtsen is a httle broivn beetle whicli is very destructive to 
young nco plants On a day of a Inch the elders give notice 
all in the village catch and hill a few o£ these pests, and 
thro-w them down outside the village fence os they come 
homo in the evening The next day is amung It is now 
time for the paths to be cleared again The usual pig is 
sacrificed with prayers for good crops If blood flows from 
its mouth when tho sharpened bamboo 13 pushed home it is 
a bad omen , but if food is found in its stomach tbo harvest 
nail bo a good one A httlo work is done that day but tho 
greater part is postponed till the morrow, n hich is devoted 
both to vork and exhibitions of strength by the young 
buclis of tho village Jumping matches aro held and 
competitions to sec who can cut through the thickest stake 
with ono stroke of his dao ’ and parties of boys have 
mock fights When the gram is commg into the ear thresh 
lUg floors (cJiampaL C, sampai M) must be built These 
arc nothing but forward extensions of tho field house Tho 
frameii ork is put up now, and the roof added when harvest 
actually begins Were tho threshing floor to bo covered 
over nov tho grain, would not npen Across the floor is 
fixed a long bamboo (maUtlung C, Lam or ktsu M) at such 
a height that the workers can conveniently rest their arms 
on it while treading out tho grain This pole and its 
supports must never on any account bo used for firewood 
Once tho mats for tho gram have been spread on the thresh 
ing floor no water or in'*trument of iron except a sickle, 
may bo brought on to it It is by the favour of the dead 
w ho impart their aren to the hvmg that the crops aro good 
Mater is therefore forbidden because it is a river which 
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separates the dead from the living * and spears and “ daos ” 
must not bo brought becanse they would frighten the spirits 
of the departed 

Heaping ceremonies 

Before har\cst can begin certain public ceremonies must 
be performed Among the Chongli the village priest vho 
sacrificed the fowl at the Tenten ceremony bnngs again to 
the place of sacrifice the leg which he tool*, homo,- and sa^ 
to the spirits, “ I have not eaten share of the fowl 
Have you eaten jours’ As I have refrained from eatmg 
so make birds and animals refrain from eating our rice 
Ho then tics up the leg to tho little fence ho made at the 
sowing ceremony There is no formal reaping m the 
Chongh ceremony There is, however, m tho Mongsen 
ntes Among them tlio village priests and two clan priests 
from each clan go to tho place where tho rice was sown at 
tho Tenten ceremony There a pig is sacnficod m tho usual 
way Tho senior village priest ^ then reaps a fen cars of 
tho rice and puts them into his basket Ho struggles home 
complaining of the weight, and his wife helps him to put 
down his load and rcmarl^ how exhausted ho is with bis 
heavy work and what a fine crop there is Ho and his 
wife eat a little of this nco in tho evening Tho next day 
M Chala 'mung, and for six days tho priest is “ genna 
Then ho goes down with all the men of tho village and 
builds a fisli weir, and bathes Tho first big fish caught 
goes to him From the sowing ceremony to tho day on 
which ho bathes and finally purifies himself m the river ho 
may not repair his house or enter any house where there is 
sickness 

Tho village spirits having been approached with due 
ceremony it remains for each man to gam tho favour of tho 
spirits of Ills own particular piece of land A Chongli man 
takes down a pig and a fowl of opposite sox and perforins 

* Seep 228 tn//ti— J PM • Beep \\\»upra—Z P M 

• Among moet Angam s and many Somas the I irst Reaper must bo a 
woman as m the Dorneo tnbes (Hose and McDougalt op eU I 110 «?) 
Cf Thi Angami Naja$ p 180 The Sema Naqa» p 217 With Lhotaa 
^o^apgarently a woman is prefen^ (M 11s 2 he Lhota Nagae p 63) 
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the Aplnisang ceremonj , just as he did before cowing He 
then ties two leaves of boded nee and two leaves of meat 
on to his basket and reaps a little rico with his left hand, 
tho idea being that as he reaps slowly in this nay, so his 
crop mil be so big that bo will take long to cut it Then 
he ties an egg in a httlo bosket on to the polo which crosses 
hiS threshing floor and threshes out what he has reaped, 
calling on his ancestors to coroc and empty loads of rice 
there wlide he tramples out the gram This done ho can 
reap in earnest Tho Mongsen rites are more prolonged 
Tlio husband and wife leave the children at homo and go 
down to their field, talong with them an egg and a basket 
each Tlireo leaf parcels of boiled nco and three of fer 
mented nco are tied to tho husband’s basket Having 
offered tho egg at the aphu he reaps three or four ears with 
las left hand and throws them over his shoulder into tho 
ba*»kct on his back, saying Maj this harvest not bo 
over soon May I got a big crop from a small piece of 
ground ” This rice ho deposits on tho threshing floor Ho 
then goes with lus wife and reaps a bttlo more and tlireshes 
it together with the ears already deposited This nee is 
taken homo and Inlf cooked before it is husked It is then 
dned and husked and cooked again No one may pick up 
grams and cat them while it is being husked, and tho 
husband must eat the boiled ricc first As he does so he 
says Kha chao , miyang cAao ” — “I eat bitter, I eat 
Biveet ” IVliat IS left must be eaten by tho family It can 
never bo given to strangers The family is " gonna ” for 
SIX days and then sets to work to get m the harvest 
Heapers cut the ears off with a very short stalk, gathenng 
a bunch in tlio left band and cutting with a small sickle 
{mnal, C , lai M) held in the nght hand The ears are then 
thrown over the shoulder into the reaping basket (inosttcfti 
C, mahba oben M) on the back Families combine at 
harvest and help each other to ^t their crops in quicldy 
Women and girls and elderly men reap while lusty young 
men go round with big baskets mto which they empty tho 
contents of each reaper's basket, taking what they have 
collected to the threshing floor When all has been cut a 
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pig and fowl are again sacrificed and the customary ofierings 
made at the aphu The nee is then threshed by being 
trampled on and wmnowed with a fan {pirr C , apha M) of 
bamboo matting, shaped rather like a sugar scoop The 
gram is finally measured in measurmg baskets {meiachi C, 
hhxiaL oben M) and earned up to the granary If the road be 
a long one it is dumped once or twice on the way, the object 
being to lose no time in gettmg the nee away from the low 
land where elephants, pigs and monkeys are most likely to 
damage it As each man puts his nee mto his carrying 
basket {chi C , alhu M) he says “ However much I carry 
up never get less,” and as he stores it in his granary he 
says ” However little I put in reach to the roof ” When 
he has toiled up the steep path with his last load of eighty 
pounds or more of rice he can look forward to only a few 
weeks’ rest before it is tune to cut the jungle on the new 
fields and begin the laborious round once more But idluig 
trading, and dancmg at feasts, he makes the most of his 
days of freedom 

Other crops 

The only other crop to which whole fields are devoted is 
cotton The times of sowing are two one about a fortnight 
after the rice m the old fields has been sown and another, 
for a later crop, about a fortnight after the sowing of the 
new fields has been finished The soil preferred for it h 
the stony, but nch, soil on the lower slopes The variety 
grown i^s an annual, with a rather short staple The Aos 
believe that they oiigraally had no cotton,' but obtained it 
from Longpu, a village on what is now Longmisa land, 
inhabited by people like Aos who came across the Dikhu 
long after the main body of immigrants had crossed, and 
were alun to the present inhabitants of Longla One of 
the reasons why the Aos combined against Longpu and 
wiped it off the face of the earth was that the Longpu 
people used to sell cotton seed which never came up After 
many failures the Aos discovered that the seed was boiled 
before it vas sold, with the object of keeping the monopoly 

* Tlie ws© of cotton seems to have followed that of fibre among most 
Naga tribes, vide The Serna Nayaa, p 49 — J H n 
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of cotton in Longpu hands. Cotton, like all seed except 
rice and chillies, must bo sown on some uneven date from 
the full moon, preferable on. the seventh or ninth day. 
Rice and chillies too are usually considered to do best if 
sown on an uneven date from the full moon,' but it is not 
absolutely essential in their case, hlillet {clienckang C and 
M) and Job's tears {menckang C; amenchang M) are rarely 
seen in the Ao country nowadays. When they are grown 
they are used for beer or for pig’s food. They never 
take the place of rice, for which the soil everywhere is 
suitable. Taro {manil C; ami M) is gromi in patches 
among the rice. It is chiefly used for pig’s food. Small 
quantities of maize (menti C nod M) * are grown along the 
boundaries of the fields. The heads are eaten roasted. 
Chillies (miresil C; mtrtfstt M), the sine qua non of Naga 
cooking, are grown in little patches in warm, sheltered 
fields, on soil which lias been treated with baked earth 
obtained from underneath burnt logs. In some villages on 
the Chapvukong ginger {sungmok C ; asung il) grown among 
the rice takes the place of chillies. A very important Naga, 
relish is lentils (azunglhun C; anaU^ami M). The plant, 
which is a climber, is sown at the same lime as the rice at 
the foot of small trees left standing in the fields. Just 
before the pods are ripe the stem is cut through so that all 
on the plant shall ripen at the same time. The crop is 
ready about November. The dwarf lentil (azungi/tungi or 
alizungklmn C ; alichami 31) with the fearsome smell, known 
to Europeans as *' stinking da!,” b grown in patches and 
forms a favourite relish. Another important ingredient in 
cooking is the oil obtained from black oil seed {Sesamum 
indicum. Itsung C ; ungisung 31), end white oil seed [Perilla 
ochnoides. Azil C ; aon 31) which are gromi in little strips 
round the edges oi fields. Gourds {mapTiu C; mao 31) and 
large coarse cucumbers {zunggi O'; malsU 31) ^ are grown 


» Of. The Serna Nagm, p. 62 «, — J. Jf. H. 

• In ChantoQgia maize u Imofruljlhecnnous name of movi 
— “ Senia lentila J. P. 3L 

Pereas the Sema calls it KeJatUht = •* forei’m^'s Cenr J & 

» In eome ullages the inmates of the “ ” are « ' ^ ' 

certain number of cucumbers free. The man wfiose crop > 
gives two, but everyone else has to give fifty.— J. P. 31- 
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for food, and bottle gourds {mtisku C , am M) for use as 
receptacles for rice beer No attempt is made to shape 
them by bmdmg them when green Sweet potatoes {iazilsh 
C, tsilmarcha — “foreigner’s tuber" — M) are much appre- 
ciated and are grown m considerable quantities Tobacco 
{muhhu C and M) is sown in patches near the field houses or 
m little prdens on the outskirts of the village The cultiva 
tion of pan ” {pah ’ytt C, pah tea M) forms an important 
source of profit for many of the lower villages, who get a 
good price for the leaves in the plains The “ pan ” vine 
IS grown up trees in low lying jungle To propagate it 
cuttings are planted at the foot of suitable trees — ^for it does 
much better on some trees than on others — and rotten wood, 
rmcen up smaU, is piled round the young plants as manure 
On the outskirts of the village are often to be seen Uttle 
fenced in garden plots (achtkx C, rxkhu M), where dark blue 
ye, a few chilhes for use m emergencies, a little maize, 
some sugar cane {muchu C, mnuil M), mustard {clixh C 
and M) and garbe {lashan C and M) are grown A species 
of unpleasantly astringent plantam {shumumu Oj mangv. 
iung M) IS common in the gardens, as is a very hard and 
bitter peach (makhun C, mukhm M) In most Tjllagea 
there are a few lime (aochampen C and M) trees, and m 
some places in the Mongsen country oranges (champm 
lemxyangla) Ploweis of several species are grown, too, in 
gardens, always, as their name naru imphes, to be worn 
in e ear The chief are a small canna [yimpang naru C, 
otung naru M), and a red flower that only opL when the 
C*ibngh ktmung naru (“ stay 
,,, 11 ^ ^ ower ) and by the Mongsen rwkyimmungr naru 
( village watchman’s flower") because only those who 
sUy in the vJIage aU day see it at its best Besides these 

tb^rf ”■ w"'?' evening, wluch 

the ChongU call cSrac/iausr „aru (“millet flower ”) because 
It Woo™ when the millet .s npe, and the Mongsen chamthung 
uaru ( evening flower ”) Orehids, too, are brought from 


j ’jl'.*Gurion,Tl,A-to„.p 41,.wIM.Ib Th, LUrUr 68 


the car by the taker s brother 
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the jungle and tied on trees near houses, or even sometimes 
grown on the roofs of the houses them'selves, and in recent 
jears pom«!ettias (cTiuba naru C and M) have been brought 
up from the plnms and are to be found m most of the 
warmer villages ^ Nearfj everj “ morung *’ has a little 
garden of its own, where no one but the inmates may pluck 
flowers for their ears, and a fine red flower, the “ flouer of 
men who do not run away * (meeJiensangr naru C , mecJien 
•naru M) la grown in the jungle on the outskirts of some 
villages by boys of the “ morung ” Cockscomb {ahi naru 
C, alu etichang uarit M) la grown both m gardens and near 
field houses, and often comes up with the cotton m the 
“ jhums ” To account for this the following story is told 
At Masentukong (an abandoned site near Soma Shitzx) there 
lived a man who used to have immoral relations mth his 
sister She never knew who it was who camo to her, for 
he used to visit her in the girls* sleeping house late at mght 
and depart before dawn But tongues wagged, and the 
girl’s parents taxed her with tho crime She protested that 
she did not know who her lover was, so her mother told 
her to blacken her hands with soot and rub them on his 
face the following night This she did, and in the morning 
her brother appeared with a dirty face He confessed his 
guilt to Ins parents who told him that he could never wipe 
out the dishonour he had brought on his family and that 
he had better go on a raid and die fightmg So ho led a 
party of raiders and took a liead This, with a cockscomb 
flower, he sent back with his companions to lus sister, and 
himself waited to meet his end at the hands of his pursuers 
His fnends came homo and gave the floner to his sister, 
saying that her brother who was now dead had sent it for 
her But she could not forgive him for the shame he had 
brought on her and threw the flower down among seeds of 
the cotton she was ginnmg That is vhy to this day it 
comes up mth the cotton in the fields 2 

> But ocrosa the border in tbe Phom country somo of tlie villages and 
they not so low either ore ball buned in poinsettiaa which they assured 
nrio were nol imported but had always grown m their village It was at 
Urongkong 1 think that they wer© particularly stnlong — J H H 

* The Semas sow it at tl © edge of tbeir paddy fields sometimea to 
fnghten off the wild pig end the K1 youngtlia of the Chittagong Bill 
Tracts appear also to sow it (© Lewm op ett p 123) — J H H 
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When it so happens that the road to the fields passes 
near no stream or spring, water for the use of the workers 
IS often led to the path from long distances in aqueducts 
of split bamboo The first length of bamboo from the 
source must be put in place by a man who is not ceremonially 
unclean for any reason and whose wife is not pregnant 
He IS “ genna ” for thirty days The Mongson “ khel ” of 
Mokongtsli have a custom peculiar to themselves When 
the time comes to cut a certam block, of jungle they build 
a very elaborate aqueduct The end of the channel, where 
it emerges on to the path leading to this block, is elaborately 
decorated with crossed bamboos hung with crude wooden 
models of hornbills, mithan heads, fisli and so on, with highly 
indecent human figures below them on the ground The nTiter 
flows out in two streams through a Y shaped wooden channel ^ 
into a carved wooden trough What arc obviously fertility 
rites attend the construction of this elaborate erection 
Boys make skirts out of their cloths, and, pretending they 
are girls, crack obscene jokes and sing indecent songs 
They are even permitted to do so while girls of their own 
elan are passing, the only occasion I have ever heard of 
such a thing being permitted among the Acs If girls like 
to take that path they know what to expect, and it is thevt 
own look out— that is the attitude This horse play goes 
on for three or four days till the aqueduct is completed 
On the day after it is finished, very early in the morning, 
two village pnests, one with a cloth tied round him lilvO a 
woman’s skirt and carrying a woman’s basket, go down and 
wash their hands and faces at the out flow Then they 
pretend to perform the sexual act,^ and on their return are 
greeted with much highly improper chaff 

Simultaneously with the erection of this aqueduct by 
the llongsen Lliol ” the ChongU “ kliel set up an obscene 
male figure by the side of the path close to their “ morung " 

The pools which are often to be seen alongside the paths 
leading up to villages are supposed to have an effect on the 
crops, the more water there is in them the more nco there 
will be Usually no ccrcmomcs appear to be performed to 

* For the possible significance of the Y shape see JJ? A 1 , Vol LII 
p 68— J H n 

* CJ J R AI ,loe cU 66— J H H 
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ensure ttiis desirable result. Ungma, however, are an 
exception. Not only have they placed in their pool three 
stones in a line winch are supposed to increase the water 
in it,' but once in three years they perform a rite called 
Axvaolsung hiXlam (" pool sacrifice ”J. All the elders go 
down to the pool, and there the village priest of the Chami 
phratry sacrifices a small boar and a cock and calls upon 
the area of all neighbouring villages to come to XJngma. 
One day’s amung is observed. This ceremony illustrates 
the connection between tbe Chami phratry and water. It 
was a man of the Chami pliratry who first found water, 
and the tale of how he did so nms as follows ; In the old, 
old days men did not know there was such a thing as water ; 
all they had wherewith to cook their rice was the sap of 
creepers. One day Yimsangperung of theTsdwar elan was 
working in his fields when a bulbul flow up from a stream, 
where it had been bathing, and perched on a bamboo near 
him and piped : " Yim^angpenmg, atsii yungang , Yimsang- 
p&Tung, atsU yungang” (“ Yimsangperung, drink water; 
Yimsangpcrimg, drink water”) — speaking m Mongsen as is 
the habit of birds and animals even in Cbongli stories. In 

* And therefore water in general and the prosperity of the crops Mr. 
L 0 Clarke tells me that the plainsmen of tbo Assam Valley when they 
make a new tank “ marry ” jt by a ceremony which includes the erection 
of a pole with a sort of Imob at the top m the middle of the tank (c/ also 
the Hindu practice of marrying a tree to a well, Crooke. North U eottm 
Proiincet 0 / india, p 41). Similer poles, tbo likeness of which to phallic 
emblems struck Mr. Henry Balfour m 1922, ore to be seen in every tank 
in Manipur. One informant told me that they were the abode of the 
god of the tank, and the tops sometimes take the form of a bird, though 
generally more or less egg sliaped, pointed, and apparently a little lop 
sided It IS probably safe to eupposo that tbew original function was to 
impregnate tJie tank and keep it full, as is that of tlie Ao stones One 
may note m this connection the frequency with which individual stones 
are associated with rain (tide The Angami Nagaa, p 407, and Sliakespear, 
Religwn of Jilanxpur, Folk, lore, XXIV,, 453-4, also the Lungterok stones 
mentioned above, p 0 ), and also the fact that the Bengmas dig a pond 
on the grave of a rich man as, if sncli a pond retains water, there will be 
no shortage of rain for the crops On wio altar of St Fladda’s Chapel 
on Fladdalinan m the Hebrides is a atone on which water is poured to 
produce Wind, and in Uist a stone “ watercress " is erected to procure 
rain, and laid flat again to stop it. So in Inniskea off the west coast of 
Ireland there va a atone which causes storms and wrecks In Sumatra 
there is a atono m the I/ampong which having been thrown into water 
re erected itself with a prodigious storm, there 13 another ram making stone 
in Samoa (Gomme, Ediiiolo^y »»f*oUhw,p. 105 eqg ), and Ellis (Polynesian 
Ilestarchis, III , 304 eg ) reiiorts m Hapa m the Austral Islands a stone 
tn-eho or fifteen inches m length on which "the supply of water in the 
springs 13 supposed to depend.” — J. H. H. 
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down the welcome showere Usually either a stream is 
" poisoned ” and fished witL due ntes, or sacrifices are 
offered to certam of the sacred stones which abound m Ao 
land The custom of " poisoning ” a stream for ram is 
universal throughout the country Usually the water is 
first either exhorted or mocked For mstance Longmisa 
go down to a certain pool in the DiLhu with fish poison 
Arrived at the bank all put leaf ram shields over their 
heads as if ram were falhng> and an old man, selected by a 
medicme man as one whose action will be efficacious,^ first 
enters the water and pounds ins bwndie of poison and says 
“ Is there no ram m the sky’ Of course there is Let it 
ram and never stop till the river is big enough to carry 
away an old man ” The pool is then fished in the ordmary 
,way Changki are even ruder in their treatment of the 
water They go down to the Disoi and dam up one of the 
branches at a phce where a little island divides it — a very 
common method of fishing among the Acs One of the 
elders says " You are so low we can bail you dry with 
‘ dao ’ holders We do not need bamboo dishes ” (such as 
are ordmanly used to bail the water out of a dammed up 
channel) The elders then get into the water and splash it 
up stream with their “ dao ” holders Then the channel is 
bailed dry m the ordinary way and the entrapped, fish caught 
After this for very shame the heavens open and the stream 
comes down m flood Most Ao sacred stones are connected 
with the weather In fact they are as a rule too powerful 
ram producers to be pleasant, and to meddle with or insult 
one entails a violent storm Bat some, by respectful 
sacrifices, can be induced to give ram m moderation 
Merangkong are so cautious that they operate at long range, 
and release a cock m the village street in honour of two 
stones away down in the valley at the junction of the 
Tsumak and Jlelak streams Mongsenyimtx release a red 
cock wath no white spots m honour of Shitilung (‘ elephant 
stone ”), a particularly powerful stone just below the village 
Another way of obtaining ram practised in many villages is 
to mend the “ morung ” and clear up the ground round it, 

^ An interesting example ol iiow profess onal rain makers such as exist 
in many parts of the world, ma^ havs originated — J P m 
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and having sacrificed a cock witli a pra3'er for rain examine 
its entrails and see if the ceremonj' will be sticcessful or not. 
Some rain ceremonies are nothing but very crude imitative 
magic. For instance Cliangid, besides fisliing in the Disoi, 
go to n boulder called Alungterungbaba and, rattling a 
stick about in a hole in the stone, make a noise which is 
supposed to resemble that of rain falling.^ Another method, 
practised in Merangkong, is to lead w’ater in bamboo aque- 
ducts from certain streams to tbe village paths and sacrifice 
a cock with a praj’er that rain may come. 

Ceremonies /or fint weather. 

Sometimes, however, unceasing rain wearies even the 
heart of the rice grower and threatens to ruin his crop. 
Steps must then bo taken to stop it. The usual method is 
for a village priest to offer an egg at each end of the village 
street, wth praj’crs that the rain may cease and the suo 
shine once more. Some villages have methods peculiar to 
themselves. Mongsenyimti, arguing that a stone which can 
make rain to fall can also make it to cease, release a cock 
in honour of Shitilung, exactly ns is done when rain is 
short. Sferangkong again, with the same object, pour 
strong rice beer over Mangchilung (“ corpse-eating stone *’) 
and leave an egg by it. In Longmisa an old man of the 
Anichat clan (“ sun clan ”) sacrifices a cock and calls to 
the sun to appear from beliind the clouds — one of the ver}’ 
rare cases among the Nagas whore a clan has duties con- 
nected with its traditional origin.- 

lAve tlock. 

Verj’ few mithan C; at^U SI) are kept bj’ Aos. Wan- 
dering at will in the jungle they are terribly destructive to 
crops. A Serna chief has servants who can look after his 
animals and sec that they do not break down fences. Wicu 
thej’ do get into anyone’s ficld.s the chief is a big enough 
man to face the angry owner. Among the Aos wealth and 

* TliU is not verv convincing sotnehow. I suggest it is tlio survivsl • 
ceremony such ns th&t described t^Daudesson, /nJo-C7ifna nnd 

I'eopit, j>. 281, rthicli practised on a rain stono would bo appropriate cnoogii- 
— J. H. Jl. 

* Tlio 6iit)-cIaii of the BechuAnas performs a similar service (Frsxcr, 
OofJtn ZJerujA, 1, 313}.— J. H. H. 
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position are so eyenly distributed that ferv men are either 
humble enough to work ns servants or of such eminence as to 
be able to face righteous mdignation with equanimity So to 
save himself trouble the Ao does not as a rule Leep mithan 
He can get what he wants for sacrifices from his neighbours 
across the Dihhti The few that are kept run more or less 
wild in the jungle, their owners going to them every few 
dajs with salt If a mithan, or anj other domestic animal, 
is lost and then turns up agam after a long time, the owner 
must rehnquish all claim to it It is “ tabu " for him to 
keep it or sell it Its having been lost so long “ shows 
that he was not meant to po^^aess it ’* Besides mithan 
there are a few mithan and common cattle hybrids {mukza 
C and M) Common cattle (naskt C, masQ, M) are kept 
in laige numbers Usually they are rather miserable beasts, 
either plams cattle or their descendants A very few 
Christians have learnt to milk their cows , otherwise they 
are kept solely for meat In the day they are allowed to 
wander about m the jungle coming home to sleep in the 
village at night At the birth of a calf, whether of mithan, 
hybrid or cow, the owner is “ genna ” for six days for 
men of his own village and twelve dajs for strangers On 
the morning of the fourth day a fon 1 of either sex is sacri- 
ficed with prayers for the calf s prosperity, and the omens 
taken from the entrails in the ordinary way A stnng is 
then run through a sword bean seed with a lump of gmger ^ 
on either side and hung round the calf s neck It is taken 
off on the morning of the seventh day and hung up by the 
owner in lus house A considerable number of goats 
{napong C and M) are kept both for food and for the sake 
of their hair, which is extensively used m the manufacture 
of ornaments Sheep {sanapong C, otaJer M) are very 
occasionally to be seen, but a damp climate and the absence 
of open grazmg prevent their flounshmg All are recent 
importations Pigs (ah C, aat M) snarm m every village 
and do most of the necessary scavenging Every evenmg 
they are fed on a mash of taro leaves, broken nee and so 
on, and at night sleep in the outer room of the house In 

* Perhaps the bean is to promote growth and fertdity and the ginger 
to keep ofi evil influences For sword bean see aupro, p 116n— J H H 
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tho high threshold there is a little door ^\hioh the owner 
opens every morning before dnwn to let the pigs out. He 
can then go back to bed for another nap before ho opens 
the main door. ^Vllcn a sow litters tho owner is “ genna 
for five days as far as his own village is concerned and six 
daj's for strangers. At two months old all boars arc castrated 
and have their ears docked. This operation the owner 
either performs himself or has done by some man of known 
skill, at a fee of two annas per pig. Soot is applied to the 
wound and H is sown up with a bamboo needle and thread 
Wore a steel needle to be used it is believed it would 
not heal. Verj’ occasionally domestic pigs interbreed 
with wild pigs. A domestic sow, for instance, at Chart, a 
mixed Sangtam and Ao village, gave birth in 1920 to a 
litter vnth the cbaTaeteristic striped marking of tho wild 
pig. Ao dogs (flsli C; ayi M) are not as a rule pleasant 
animals. They aro kept almost exclusively for food,^ and 
tho plainS'Cur, being cheap, tasty and probfic, has conse- 
quently practically ousted tho more expensivo Nagn dog 
from all but tho villages on tho Langbangkong. Hog 
puppies aro usually sold for food when they aro a few months 
old, and bitch puppies kept for breeding. If a bitch has 
only one puppy in a htler the owner gives the offspring 
to an old man to eat. The owner may not keep it lest ho 
be infected by tho deplorable infertility of the bitch. So 
keen are their owners on making what they can that I 
have occasionally come across a village full of bad-tempered 
bitches condemned to enforced celibacy because ovcrj'one 
has sold what dog pups he liad on tho unfounded assumption 
that other people are sure to keep enough to carry on the 
race. The tails and cars oi dogs and the tails of bitches 
are docked, in accordance with the universal Naga custom. 

‘ IVhit© dogs are kept on tho Langbangkong for their wool, which is. 
was, plucked regularly, dyed, and used for embroidering cloths Dogs’ 
was similarlv used in Tahiti {F%r$t Mwiojxary Voyagt, p 119) and in 
Zealand (Ellis, op ci( , III,, 357) lor purposca of adornment H H 

* For an explanation ol tlua custom see T/ie Sema Nagat, pp 71. 
an explanation which might well apply to the custom of ilockiug tsus 
in the Brittali Isles, this custom being perhaps to be particularly essocistw 
with the dog o£ the poor man, e g terriers, and therefore the more likely 
to be a survival of some very early culture On the other hand, 
adequate explanation of the practice is provided in the belief recordw 
by Pliny (Nat Htst, VIII , xli ), who aajs, “ Columella aitctor eel, ei 
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and the severed ends hung up on the wall of the outer room. 
If they were to be eaten by a rat in the first three days the 
stumps would not heal. After the birth of a litter of puppies 
the owner is “ genna ” to strangers for three days. A few 
hunting dogs are kept and curiously enough they alone have 
names, and only one name at that.^ They are all called 
sani or sanxpong — meaning “ good hunter.” Not that they 
pay much attention to their names or come when they are 
called; very few Naga dogs ever do unless they want to. 
Hunting dogs are fairly well treated and fed more or less 
regularly. When such a dog dies three leaves of rice and 
three leaves of meat arc put by its head for its use in the 
next world and buried with it in its grave® behind the 
house. Were tliis offering to be omitted the owner would 
never have good hunting agam. The bodies of other dogs 
that die are either eaten, or thrown into the jungle. Cats 
{thanU C; viotsil M) are occasionally kept, but are not 
popular. They soon, run more or less wild and supplement 
their irregular meals with fresh*caught chickens. There 
are no particular superstitions attached to the animal.* 
Fowls (an C and M) increase and multiply, apparently 
without any care being taken of them. The strain of red 
jimgle fowl is very strong in the breed. For nesting, baskets 
are fixed high up out of the way of rats. AVhen the chickens 


rojMimo dte, quain fit natua, easlrclur mortu cauda, twMntttque tjtia articiitua 
auferatuT, sequtnU tiervo exempts, «« caudam creaetre, nec cone* rabtdos 
fieri" Indeed, the Absence of rabies in the Naga Hills, where almost all 
dogs are docked, vi ould, vnthui s little, tempt one to beheve that Columella 
was ngbt — J H. H 

^ Novkadajrs dogs are eometunos given Assamese names or called 
“ Puppy,” a* custom adopted from foreigners or European ofBcials — 
J. P.M 

* x\tl Kagas pay respect to bunting dogs m bunal {vtde Hills, The Lhota 
Naqaa, p 63; Hutton, The Angami hfayeu, p. 81, The Serna Nagas, 
p. 70), and the Thados bury their huntmg dogs with four posts at the 
comers of the grave ” like a man.” AH these are tnbes which bury their 
dead. The curious thing is that the Aos and Konyaks who expose their 
dead on platforms bury their bunting dogs {though, in the case of the 
Konyaks, with a house over the grave as if it were a Burviv'al m this case 
of tree burial) This suggests tJiflt the practice of burying hunting dogs 
belongs to a different culture from that of platform exposure of the human 
dead. In the Chang tribe the latter appears to be the later practice, and 
one which is superseding burial, thougli both forms of disposal of the 
dead are practiseil — J. H H, 

* In view of the very prevalent superstitions about cats in other tnbes 
(tide The Angamt Nagas, p. 82 s? ; The Stnta Nagaa, p 69, Hodson, 
Naga Trtbee oj ilantpur, pp. Ill, 112, 180J tins is retnarlible H H. 
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are hatched they are lifted down by the owner, who must 
have had a meal first He spnnUes broken rice for them 
and prays that they may be preserved from wild cats and 
hawks A shp of bamboo is run through the shells and 
they are hung up in the house Ducks (pTiafaL C and JI) 
are sometimes brought up from the plains for immediate 
consumption and I know one man who keeps pigeons 
{TsUmar hutur C , hutur M) 


Hunting 


Few Aos keep dogs for hunting and little enthusiasm is 
shown for this sport The method of catching deer is (or 
rather was, till the Government stopped it) to dig pit falls 
at likely places, such as where the animals are in the habit 
of crossing a saddle, or near a salt hck Long bamboo 
spikes were fixed at the bottom m order to impale any 
animal which fell in For elephants iron “ panjis " were 
used Little holes were dug m their path, and at the 
bottom of each a flat stone or block of wood was placed 
On this was set an iron spil^e, usually a spear butt, and the 
hole hghtly filled m with soft earth If an elephant trod 
on one of these iron spikes, the iron, with tlie resistance of 
the stone or block of wood to help it, would go right through 
the solo of its foot With such a wound an elephant stands 
still for a long time and then only travels very slowly ^ A 
poor beast could thus be dispatched at ease with spears 
Cases of this cruel practice, though it is strictly forbidden, 
still crop up from time to time Another way of dealing 
with elephants was to hang a weighted spear over the path 
In passing the animal touched a string which released the 
spear This rarely did more than give the elephant a 
shght wound and a bad enough fright to prevent its coming 
that way again to damage the crops Solitary tusker boars 
are tracked dowoi and killed with spears In some villages 
each hunter has his owti boar, which he knows by the tracks 
Ho gives to the other hunters bits of bamboo, the length 


big gomo rfiot can atop a ^untied elephant aa it wnlhs away 
.1“ putting a bttllet into the sole of one of tl o fore feet ae « 
mil then stand and allow a fatal eliot to 
i>« placed from close quarters J P M 
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of tho footprint of his particnlar boar, a»d each goes after 
his own only Sometimes a man will take two or three 
years to kill his animal, gomg out mto the jungle on any 
day when he feels so inclined and pickmg up the tracks in 
tho hope of a luclg^ meeting The best days are ^et days 
in the summer At such times sohtary hoars make them 
selves nests of 6tic]»3 and rubbish m whicJi tliey sleep snug 
and dry throughout the day Tliey snore loudly and can 
be approached quite near The hunter who is lucky enough 
to come on one of these nests creeps up as close as he can 
and hurlb his spear ^ through it Then without a moment’s 
hesitation he and the one or two men he has with him (for 
no Kaga ever hunts alone) draw their daos ” and rush 
the nest and jump on it It is believed that, though n boar 
which, gets away wounded la very dangerous ^ n man will 
never bo lulled or mjured m tbis first rush, “because the 
boar will not defile its house ” Probably it is too bewildered 
by its rude awakenmg from sleep to do anything ® 

It IS in nngmg herds of pigs however, rather than in the 
pursuit of sohtary animab that the Ao really excels In 
tho summer months the pigs move about m big herds, eon- 
sistmg of sows, three quarters grown young and a few 
mature boars If tliero is a herd in the neighbourhood 
the } oung men of the village go out under a leader chosen 
beforehand, who must come of a long hne of warnors 
Once on tho track they get as close to the herd as they can 
without alarming it — ^it is usually lymg up or movmg slowly 
about m the jungle during the day — and cut a narrow strip 
of jungle in a wide circle round it Should the herd move 
it wiU not generally cross this nng, as the smell of man 
turns it back at every point Then a smaller circle is cut, 
and BO on till the herd is enclosed in an area small enough 
to be fenced round The herd soon gets suspicious, but 
liearmg voices all round, it does not know which way to 

‘ In Kongtsung Toluba heavy spears with a counterpoise are kept 
spec ally for this purpose — J P M 

* Siimlarly the Amu believe a bear will never kill anytJiing in the den 
in which it hibernates A Imnter wiU theretore go boldly in and prick 
the bear with a knife till it emerges and can bo shot (Batchelor The A*nu 
and t! etr TolK lore, p 474)— J P M 
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break and usually keeps quite still, in the hope that it i\ill 
be overlooked When all the men are at their stations 
the leader puts on the pigs* tracks a little coil of creeper “ to 
entangle their feet," and uptight in the middle a httle 
sausage of mud, with the prayer that the animals may be 
bhnd and deaf and unable to get away. If the sausage 
topples over towards the hunters it is a good omen Word 
IS then sent to the village and all the hunters set to work 
to build a stout fence, each man working where he stands 
and using the brushwood and stakes ready to his hand 
When the messenger reaches the village all get readj. to 
come down, men with spears and “ daos ” and women 
with supplies of rice beer An egg is first required A 
" medicine man " takes the omens to see vho will supply 
a lucky one An old man then goes to tbo house selected 
and holds out his cloth to receive the egg Wlien it is put 
into his cloth he wraps it up quicldy and says " I have 
shut it up It cannot escape ” Ho then goes down with 
tho rest and puts the egg on the trades of tb© herd at the 
point where they enter the enclosure, with tho usual prajer 
that the anunals ma}' be blind, and so on All is then 
readj for tho drive to begin The enclosure is, of course, 
on a slope, liJ<o all ground in the Naga Hills, and care i» 
taken to leave uncut the jungle immediately insido the 
fence at the lower end The pigs are to bo driven m that 
direction and will not come up to tho fence if there is ft 
clear space to cross Little platforms are built jutting out 
over the fence on the lower side, and on the‘«o tho older 
men take their stand Tlio pigs ns a rule do not charge 
straight at tho fence — if they do nothing can stop them — 
hut nidi along, hugging it and trying to find a waj out 
Tho men on tho platforms spear them and jump dorni with 
" daos " to finish them For first blood counts for nothing 
Extra slmrcs of meat go to the men near whoso platform 
tho dead pig lies So you must stop jour animal The 
scene IS one of wild excitement — men shouting, pigs squeal- 
mg, and women at the back excitedly pouring out dnnks 
ready for their thirsty champions That is when tho dnvo 
IS a success, of course Very often things go wrong , some- 
times the pigs pluck up courage and charge out before the 
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fence is ready, Boractimes a big piece of jungle is enclosed 
only to find that the quany has shpped miay and it is 
empty, quite often the bag is only a small one But on 
a lucky day a Tihole herd anil be onped out, and not only 
much pork gamed for the village but the ravaging of the 
crops stopped In August 1923 Yongjnmsen lulled eighty 
pi^ in one day ^ 

Many villages nng tiger and leopard with the same ♦ 
prehmmaries For these the fence is prolonged into a V 
The jungle is cleared inside and the ground studded with 
“ panjis ” 2 The young men, all carrying shields, drive 
slowly down from the top, half of them cutting the jungle 
as they go and half advancing uith spears poised The idea 
IS to make the animal charge down the V, where it is met 
with shov ers of spears from the men waiting for it Ungma 
arc wonderfullj expert at this sport, and no tiger or leopard 
survives long on their land When a village is out ringing 
a leopard or tiger all “ medicine men,” who of course have 
these animals as famdiars,® must remain shut up m their 
houses If they go out of their houses the animal will get 
out of the rmg Sometimes they rather object to having to 
aid and abet the death of their own famihars But their 
scruples have to give v ay before custom 

Leopards, and more rarely tigers, are also trapped A 
long, low shed {kize shtki C, aJeunt sain M) is made by fixing 
stakes firmly into the ground and lashing them together at 
the top One end is closed with stakes and at the other 
a very heavy wooden door is suspended Inside there are 
two compartments, m the back one of which a goat is placed 
for bait The leopard enters the front compartment in an 
attempt to get through to the goat, releases a catcli, and 
drops the heavy door behuid him I remember being sent 
for to shoot a leopard m one of these traps In one com- 
partment was a goat, lying down quite unconcerned, in 
the other vas a very lively leopard that had worked a hole 
over the door through which it could almost get its head. 

^ I have thnee know of more tlian half that number of pigs lulled m 
one ringing — J H H 

* \t the Ao dniea for tiger and leopttd which 1 1 ave seen no ‘panjis 
were used at all but the Lhotas always use them — J H H 

* See p 247 tn/ro— J P ’ll 
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Through this hole a paw would wave occasionally, only to 
be given a pricL. with a spear and sent back I shot the 
beast, and then someone had to open the door and crawl in 
and pull its tail to see if it was really dead Luckily for 
him it was The lallmg of a leopard or tiger is celebrated 
as the death of an enemy and the chant which announces 
it IS that which proclaims the taking of a head ' The car 
case, lashed to supports on a bier in a standing position, 
with the tail straight up in the air and the mouth wedged 
open with a piece of wood, is carried in triumph to the 
village, where the warnors dance round it It is then 
carried out, accompanied by a crowd of men and boys, and 
deposited on a platform in the place assigned by tradition 
to this purpose usually near the cemetery ® On the way 
back a row of little peeled sticks is stuck up along the path 
The more there are the better, for the spirit of the tiger 
seemg them will think that each was put tliere by a seporate 
warnor, and refram from troubling such a powerful village * 
The village ob^serves the next day as amung 
Small box traps with fallmg doors aro often made for 
monkeys m the fields and are baited with a cucumber or 
some such thing Big bags of stump tailed macaques are 
sometimes made by dnvmg them, as many as forty or fifty 
bemg killed m a day This species of monkey chmbs 
badly and for choice travels along the ground If a band 
IS located m a convenient piece of jungle a long narrow, 
roofed tunnel >vith the far end closed [shxngu shili C, 
sanga saki M), is constructed m a gully with steep sides 
The monkeys are driven towards it and take shelter in it 
rmdmg the end closed they completely lose their heads 
and cling to each other jibbcring till they are dispatched 
The triangular traps ^ {uanglel G and M) used by the Sernas 
Lhotaa, Changs and Angamis ^rere only mtroduced among 


* This chant is regarded as serving the double purpose of celebrating 
a victory and of driving away evil mflaences — J P M 

* ^“1*^ Southern Ind a a tiger kiUed by Chettis (descendants of the 
iVeat Coast Nairs) is exposed on a raiEed platform mouth open and tail 
eleyatfd on a hiU near the Village (J A SB I of 1896) —J H H 

Cj The Lhola Nagaa p 87 — J P M 

description see Hutton Angamelfasae pp 87 and 88 and Figure I • 
and n facing page 88 — J PM ■» 
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the Ao 3 by the Cliangs tlunng the present generation A 
immature fence is made, with gaps at mtervals, at each of 
which a trap is set for any birds or small ammals which 
may try to run through More usually nooses {Lhinghn 
C and M) to catch birds feet are set at gaps in fences Baited 
nooses are also set for ground feeding birds and around 
flowers very fine nooses ate arranged for httle birds which 
are attracted by the insects and honey Birdlime {angi 
C and M) is much used It is prepared as follows Sap of tho 
/’tcits elaslica (ntsa C and M) is collected and stirred till it 
becomes thick Then it is heated m a bamboo “ chunga ” 
and allowed to cool again Fresh sap of another Ftcus 
{mtsu C and M) is finally stirred m till the lime is of the desired 
consistency 

Ftshtng 

Tho Ao IS not as keen on fishing as the Lhota and can 
rarely swim Nevertheless ho dearly loves to poison a 
stream The poison usually employed is arr (C and M), the 
creeper which the Lliotas call mro Logs arc thrown across 
tho stream aboie the pool it is intended to fish and on them 
a bamboo platform is constructed Short lengths of the 
creeper are poimded up on tho bonlv and a layer of mud 
IS placed on the platform On this is put a layer of pounded 
creeper, then a layer of mud, and so on The object of the 
mud IS to make the water dirty, for, for some reason, poison 
IS far more effective in dirty water than in clear, perhaps 
tho particles of mud carry the poison in some way MTien 
all IS ready tho mud and creeper aro splashed with water 
and pounded with sticks till the fish below begin to flounder 
to the top Then all struggle for them, some using big 
landmg nets, some " daos,” and Bomo their hands At tho 
end a portion of fish is set aside for the sick and aged who 
could not come down and the rest divided up, groups of 
friends poohng their catches Another fai ourite poison is 
walnut leaies Little cup shaped hollows are scooped out 
in the shingle on the bank, and the leaves pounded in thorn 
Tho pulp la then put into wide meshed baskets and 
mixed with mud A Ime of men, each with a basket, (ske 
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their stand across the stream in the shallow water above 
the pool, and swish the baskets about in the water till their 
contents have all been earned doivn Except at Changlu, 
where the practice has been copied from the Lhotas, Aos 
do not build weirs in which to set fish traps The fences 
they make across the streams at places where it is divided 
into two branches round on island are purely temporary 
affairs Such a place is m Ao eyes an ideal fishing ground, 
and nghts m stretches where streams divide are jealously 
guarded by the villages owoiing them Across the arm 
selected a weir of bamboos, sticks and mud is bmlt at the 
lower end of the island Then at the upper end another 
weir IS made slant wise across the stream and all the w ater 
diverted down the other branch If the stream is of any 
size the water in the enclosed branch is poisoned with the 
pounded hark of a tree called achaX (C and M) In small 
streams the water is either baled out or allowed to run 
out till it only remains to collect the stranded fish Any 
stranger passmg at such a time is entitled to any fish he 
can pick up, though of course objections would be raided 
if members of a rival village “ passed ” m force 
Changki m the swampy pools between tlieir village and 
Satsel-pa set basket traps called nolhanpen ( ‘ Foreigners’ 
trap,” for it is copied from those used by Assamese) with an 
entrance like that of a lobster pot With these they catch 
throughout the year large quantities of small mud fish, 
most of which are exceUent eatmg if properly cooked 
The roe of certain kinds, however, has the effect of making 
some people, mcluding the author, violently sick on the 
spot 


I’ood 

Except food that is definitely forbidden to him the Ao 
Will eat almost anything His staple diet is nee, and with 
it ho eats a rehsh of some sort If he can obtam nothing 
else he contents himself with chilh^, salt and jimgle leaves 
But he bkes fish or meat if be can get it Beef, pork, gime, 
dogs, fowls, birds, fish, crabs, beetles, spiders, wasp grubs — 
nothing comes amiss Meat is preferred fresh, but an 
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separately from the rice, with salt and such a liberal addition 
of cluUies that no European can touch it To eat with 
dnnks by the w ay snacks {mayuntjlsU C , mayung JI) are 
prepared Tliese are of various lands Often they arc bits 
of meat or fish particularly highly spiced “ Stinking 
dal,” a vegetable ^vlth a disgusting smell, is a great favourite 
Another popular thirst producer is fish paste {ngaslii C, 
ngalm II) made of mashed, rotten fish It is often kept for 
a jear or more, ” for having once rotted it cannot rot an} 
more,” as the matter was once put to me Food rcstnc 
tions are not as rigidly observed as they used to bo As one 
man said to the ivTiter ” Wo put m plenty of salt and 
chillies, and let them fight wiUi the ‘ tabu ’ ” This relaxing 
of old rules is probably due to contact with civilization m 
general and to the teaching ot the Atncncan Baptist Mission 
in particular Converts are taught to put away tho past, 
and on the strength of tius men of a certam type jo}full) 
set themselves to break as many “ tabus ” as possible I 
have even knoum a Christian cat leopard's flesh I onl} 
hope tho pleasurable sensation of brcalang a vor} strict 
“ tabu " made up for the rc\ oltmg flavour of tho moat But 
public opinion is definitely against pranl^ of this kind, and 
tho more respectable raemboTs of tho Christian commumt} 
observe tho old restrictions ‘ With this qualification mi 
remarlws below must bo taken to apply to non Christians 
No Ao mil eat tiger, leopard, gibbon, Indian macaque 
mid dog, leopard cat, civet, fljing squirrel, squirrel, bat, 
mole,® slow Ions, marten, eagles, hawlvs, ouls, niglitjor, 
mimvct, crow, spotted doac, green magpie, snal es, bull 
frog and neat In addition to these all Mongsen men and 
\iomcn must refrain from pig’s stomach, bamboo rat, frogs 
and crabs No Ao u omen, besides tho restrictions obsened 
by her husband, may partake of elephant, goat, Fcrow, 
beef, bear, dog, pig's stomach, monkci, pcalj ant eater, 
porcupine, otter, bamboo rat, fou Is and their eggs, 

’ Un loul twlly, too nun} Nacavobseno unmeaning ‘tabiw 
ij '*y are nfni 1 that tlj>ir i aranu will diiown them m tho next wofW •' 
t»'>> l foAk llu’m — J P 31 

* Save aamctUcino ^rvi< p 140 tn/ra) — 3 I* M 
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frogs, 1 mud fish, locusts, whito ants and tho kill of any 
animal Women may cook for their husbands food whicJi 
they may not eat themselves, hut they must use a special 
pot kept for this purpose Should it be necessary to use 
an iron pot which is in common use by the wliolo family 
it must afterwards be cleaned and cooked in once by tlio 
husband alone There are special rules regarding meat 
from the kill of a tiger or leopard It is unclean and maj 
not bo eaten bj anyone who for any reason has to remain 
ceremonially pure No woman may eat such meat whate^ cr 
the ammal be, and no man may partake of the flesh of a 
goat or dog killed in this way Further, no descendant in 
the male Imc of a person killed by a leopard or tiger may 
over eat meat from a kill, if he does lie will be ill and his 
teeth will fall out, as if ho had eaten with a man with 
whom he had a blood feud * 

In addition to the general rules observed by all Aos 
many clans have their own pccuhar prohibitions For 
instance tho Sanghchar clan, tho descendants of the Molungr 
race which the Aos drove before them at tho time of their 
invasion,® are forbidden to eat beef or pork Thoir women 
are even more restricted m their diet, for the only non 
^egetable reUshes they are allowed axe wild birds and fish 
It is said that a Sanghchar man once kept a female Kony ak 
slave of the Ang clan, and that her food “ tabus ” have been 
observed by the women of tho Sanghchar clan ever smeo 
Agam tho Yimchenchar and Aotang clans, and at ilerang- 
kong the Yimsungr clan, do not eat dog All members of 
the Wozukamr clan and tho children and grandcluldren of 
women of that clan must ovoid the flesh of tho Great Horn 
bill,-* for it was from a tad feather of this bird that tho 
ancestress of tho clan conceived a son * 

Very old people, boys before they enter tho “morung,” 


> Except xroTiien of tbo Changl-i group, who raay oat frogs and a kuid 
of mud fish called alopon^jo — J , , 

*Forfood tabus of other tnuesandlorsomo of thereasonsgnen for 
thorn eesTfkeiittgatnt^frxy" P pp 00#7<j,124 

Hills The Lhota ^agas p “ 

* Seo p 10 eupra — J I* H 

* 0/ ihe Angamt ^agae p 391 —J H II 

* Soo p 14 «upra — J ” “ 
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and girls before they axe tattooed, can eat anj tiling they 
hko , they are hardly reckoned as full members of the com 
mumty But if any one else partakes of forbidden food ho 
or she falls lU For instance very old people do occasionally 
eat hawk But should a person in the prime of life eat it 
his head will shrink and he anil keep moving it from side 
to side and flapping his hands slow’ly against his sides, os 
a hawk stretches and moves its wings when it is sunmng 
itself A man in Sangratsu is said to have been affected 
in this way 

No Ao dnnks water if he can get nco beer {yx C, azu If) ' 
Eaen if a man goes fislung he will take dnnl^ down to the 
nver At festivals large quantities aro drunk, and most 
people are fairly merry, but I do not think I have ever 
seen an Ao dead drunk and I ha\o never heard of an Ao 
drinking himself to death On the other hand many men 
keep themselves alive for months on rice beer “ Mndbn " 
as nco beer is called m Naga Assamese, is bo sustaining that 
in the case of old men it often take* the place of solid food 
It IS made as follows Yeast (piyoz* C, pazax M) is fir«t 
prepared To make it, husked nee is soaked m water in 
an earthenware pot The water is dramed off and the nee 
pounded up w ith Ukol leaves and spread out on a w mnowmg 
fan This dough is then divided up into four, sit or eight 
elliptical cakes and a similar number of square cakes 
The elliptical cakes are colled male cokes and the square 
female cakes A layer of nco husks is then spread on a 
bamboo tray, and over tho hu«ks sugarcane leaa cs, “to 
make tho yeast sweet ” Tho damp cakes are put on tho 
leaves and after some old yeast has been crumbled o\or 
them they are left to dry till tho morning of fho sixth clay, 
when they aro consider^ ready for uso 
To ptcijfjxe. “ ” Tvtft va Wktwi s-y-wta/i e. mat 

and allowed to cool Tlien pounded yeast and a «mall 
quantity of nco husks arc mixed with it, the woman who 
prepanng it saying “Enter the plantain tree, climb the 

. I ,’^*^**‘ do not apjly to tl o Cl n.Unrw wl a aro »tnctly hf 

fw.i., ” j I** Daptwt SltMion to partake of alcohol jn •») 
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sugar cane, and bo suect ” Dnmccliately after it is mixed 
it IS put into a basket bned with leaves On the e\ening of 
the next daj it is put into tall baskets lined with plantain 
leaves and tho juico is allowrcd to dram off at tbo bottom 
This juice IS tho dnnlc known in Naga Assamese as " rolii 
madhu ” {mechemzu C, nieehem M) It is of about tho 
potency of claret, and is the favourite drmk of w ell to do 
men To tho Enghsh palate it is too sticlcy, and often too 
sweet, to bo a “clean” dnnk, but it is verj stimulating 
and by no means to be despised half way up a long bill 
For a thirst quencher tho Ao prepares “ saka madhu ” 
{lesenztthjx C , azu teehenlaL M), a dnnk rcsembhng very thin 
gruel, and less potent than the hghtest beer To prepare it 
fermented rice from wluch the ‘ rohi madliu” has drained 
IS put into a sieve {sanhu C, changhu M) and hot or cold 
water 13 poured on to it The mil^ fluid which results is 
the ordmary household dnnk of an Ao familv 
Strict prohibition is tbo rule of the Amencan Baptist 
Mission Even for their Lord’s Supper wine is forbidden, 
and unfermented grape juico, imported from Amonca, 
substituted Abstention from ‘ madhu is regarded by 
the average Ao as the sign and hull mark of Chnstianitj 
and a Christian will often speak of Juraself simpl} os ‘ a 
man w ho does not drinlv * madhu Very mferior tea- 
dust and tea hou'^e sweepings from gardens m tho plains — 
IS tho common dnnk of converts The tea leaves aro put 
in a pot and boiled up with the water Cold water is then 
added to reduce tho brew to the desired strength Sugar 
and miUv arc rarely added Sometimes the white of an egg 
beaten up is used as a substitute for tlio latter, and if tho 
egg lias passed its pnmo the resulting dnnk is as nasty as 
anything that can bo imagined But deprived of the drink 
tA ViYs itfrtSTtlVivrs, AVie At> dunsAum Vtas ntA iwAt-d to locAv 
for substitutes, and tho substitutes arc \cry evil ones 
Opium was one of tho first Molungjim'en was founded 
bj tho Mission as a purely Christian, and henco entirely 
teetotal, Mllngo A few jears ago there were few hou«o 
holders which were not excommunicated as opium eaters, 
there has been some reform, but tho proportion of tho«o 
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addicted to the vice is still liiglier in Molungyimsen than 
in any other Ao village, Christian or non-Christian. 

Another substitute is distilled liquor. Its manufacture 
is forbidden in the hills, but I have known Christians visiting 
the plains get through astonishing quantities. \^Tien they 
partake of it they say it is “ medicine.” Another “ medi- 
cine ” is rectified spirits of wine. I found in 1923 that 
Christians were obtaining it from Calcutta chemists through 
an ex-Christian Ao compounder, who had himself taken to 
distilled liquor and had been turned out of the community. 
They said it did them good to sip it as a medicine “ when 
their chests hurt.” They obtained it in bottles which each 
contained enough to make a dozen people blind drunk. 
The most harmfiil substitute of all is ” ganja ” (hemp) 
The high price of tlvia drug in the plains recently led to its 
secret cultivation by Nt^as, who sold it on the quiet to 
^samese. Nearly all the Aos convicted of this offence 
were Christians, and one or two were beginning to smoke 
it, ” to see what it was like.” Luckily the habit has non here 
obtained a firm footing among Nagas. The private cultiva* 
tion of the plant is stnctly forbidden by law. 


Afedi'cinc. 

When he feels ill an Ao usually either does nothing or 
consults a ” medicine-man ” as to what sacrifice ho ought 
to offer. He has small faith in European drugs. Any 
medicine of which the first dose does not have an immediate 
effect he regards as useless. He will neglect an ulcer for 
months and only come to hospital uhen bis hfo has become 
a misery. He then expects to be cured in a week. Just as 
illness, according to his ideas, comes upon him suddenly 
through the agency of an evil spirit, so, ho thinks, will ho be 
instantaneously cured when the evU spurit is duly appea'seef.^ 
A good supply of fowls and pigs for sacrifice oro to lu® 

* The Thaclo view practically identifies bacilli nitli evil spinls. 

is the immediate result of tlia presence of on evil spint m '•O'* 
and Luroncan tnedicinea are belie\ed to bo efncacious because we 
discovorcl the peculiar nature and composition and the tanoua emelw 
didiked by the particular “spinta” respectively causing tbo di**^^*^ 
cured by each medicine, so tliat when the medicine i* taken or Bprl|«*; 
the spirit responsible for the lUnesa departs, unable to bear the smell cl 
the orug, and the patient gete well — J. H. H. 
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mind a greater safeguard against ill health than a well 
filled mediomo chest Yet ho has a few medicines of his 
own His omnivorous habits are sometimes too much even 
for hia ostrich lil^o digestion and stomach troubles are not 
unlmown Ho will then take cither a httlo of the meat of 
the mole {lijprdsfl C hpr& M) dned and pounded up or 
crushed berries of the angd (C) or maitt (M) shrub or j oung 
shoots of tlio Jongnn bamboo boiled For actual poison 
tho antidotes are an infusion of the leaves of a plant called 
amren (C and M) or the boiled barl of a tree called mempan 
(C and M) Fever is common and usually dealt with by 
sacrifice but a sufferer will occasionally tal 0 dned and 
pounded water tortoise {sanu C, chanu M) meat if ho can 
got it or the bile of a kind of carp called sUbtn (C) or 
tilmand, lo (3f) This fish is regarded as an omnivorous 
feeder and its stomach is not eaten Another cure which 
Bounds rather unpleasant is a httlo scrap of roast weasel ' 
flesh swallowed with hot rohi madhu For a headache 
tho remedy is a poultice of the leaves of a weed called 
ptpvjo (C and 51 ) If it is simply a cnee of the morning 
after tho night before an infusion is drunk of tho crushed 
fruit of the thamhu (C) or thamha ( 51 ) tree Severe bleeding 
from a wound is obviously something for which there is 
usually no time to offer a sacrifice Luckily the Isaga 
Hills contain many trees with astringent barks and an Ao 
rarelj has to go more than a few hundred yards to find 
materials for a most efficient poultice The bark is sliredded 
and bound on firmly with a pad of leaves A suitable bark 
IS obtained cither from the common shrub called iniset (C) 
or mxchtt (51) tho leaves of which are so often worn in tho 
ear as a protection against evil spirits ® or from tho twigs 
of a common tree with a white flower called misanji (C) or 
mechang (51) or from the smtgpei (C and 51) tree Another 
remed} is a poultice of the young shoots of a plant called 
huTT (C and 51 ) w hich looks rather like an aspidistra TJio 
story goes that men saw monkeys binding up their wounds 
with poultices of this plant and so learnt of its value A 

* W easel f gurcs in more IJ an one of p]m\ a recipes t g Joemorum 
tMonhu$ mtdttur mufttla * hutrut tn c atimpte (Aol II%*t \\\ %n) 
iinl^90m\\A V wheroashcsofniole also are to bomixed with 1 orevaa 
an ointment for boils— J II If * Seep 20l — J P 11 
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man who was wounded jn war in tho old days had his 
wounds dressed in this way, and was fed on raw cucumber 
and boiled dog’s flesh The first item of this curious diet 
was believed to stop bleeding, and the second item to 
strengthen the patient ^ If he escaped with the weapon 
which wounded him he w as very careful to keep it thoroughly 
dry on the tray over his fire As the weapon dried so lus 
wound would dry Once the wound was healed the weapon 
could be removed from the tray and preserved as an heir 
loom in the family Tliorns in the foot are usually hacked 
out "With a " dao ” — the only surgical operation the Ao 
ordmanly performs, though there is an old man in Mokong 
tsu who amputated his own leg, a wound from a “ panji ” 
became septic, seeing that the trouble was spreading he 
sawed through the rotten flesh with his “ dao ” till the limb 
w as off at the knee joint If a thorn cannot bo cut out a hce is 
caught and made to sting the spot where it entered, and tho 
resulting inflammation opens a passage for its extraction 
Another treatment for a deep splinter is to rub on the ashes of 
tho burnt tail feathers of the fork tail, a black and white bird 
which frequents mountain streams If tho ashes are rubbed 
on at night it is said that the end of tho splinter will be 
found protruding in the morning Tor a sprain a poultice 
of pounded ginger and tho leaves of a creeper called onrft 
(C) or anzd {51) is applied by a medicine man,” the value 
of the ginger being probably purely magical For a dog 
bite too a semi magical poullico is used consisting of three 
or BIX pieces of rat dung, some leaves of a plant called 
yaUam (C) or yatlo (51), and some singed hair of the dog 
responsible ‘ If an infant 1ms a sore on its tongue a certain 
small, very slippery', fish ls carefully brouglit up from a 
stream alive, and nibbed on the tongue In cases where 
a wound on a pig /ns been so nc^fecteJ as to get maggo/^ 
into it the animal is gi\cn a meal of tho cooked leaves of a 
kind of wild arum called meserindany (C) or clmrang 0^) 
which Ls found growing on rotten wood in dcn<=e jungle 
I have been assured by most reliable watne‘vse3 that tiie 
maggots drop out of tho wound in a very few hours For 

* fuMti — j p M 

• cy 3A« \ 07 «, p iOlaai^ipntp 18n— J 11 II 
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rat poison the raw pulp of the chalmugra fruit {yimsung 
cluing C and M) is mixed with boiled rice I have tried 
this and found it quite effective 

Drugs 

The oj)ium habit is confined among the Aos to Merang 
Long and certain villages on the feverish outer range near 
the plains, and vigorous measures are taken by Government 
to prevent its spread The drug can only be obtamed at 
certain hcensed shops, and then only on presentation of a 
ticket A census was recently taken of hahtiues and a 
ticket issned to each They are not transferable, and no 
more tickets will ever be issued Opium (iani C and M) 
IB often smoked For this purpose it is prepared as follows 
“ Pan ” (jiatx yn C , tta M) leaves are cut into very fine 
stnps and dried over a fire The opium is melted m a 
spoon and well mixed with the pan ” Little balls of the 
mixture are then smoked in a roughly made bamboo pipe, 
the smoke being drawn through water Another method 
of takmg the drug is to mix a pill with cold or sbghtly 
warm uater, and dnnk the liquid A traveller in a hurry 
will sometimes place a small piU of opium m his cheek, 
and keep it there till it dissolves Boys and girls smoke 
tobacco almost as soon as they can walk, and an Ao’s 
clothes invariably reek of nicotme The tobacco leaves are 
half dried in the sun and rolled mth the feet Such tobacco 
(mulhu C and M) will often only keep ahgbt if a live ember 
is left l^ing in the boul of the pipe, and gives a smoke 
which calls for a tongue of leather Various kinds of pip^ 
are in use The simplest and commonest consists of a httle 
'section of bamboo cut near the node, into which a short, 
thm bamboo stem is fixed This is called by the Chongh 
tsUpong, or “ Lhota pipe,” and by the Mong^en longmx 
mulhung A variation of this is called vtipong (C) o- 
tcalenmuLhung (Jt), and n^cmbles the last, save that the 
stem, uhich is bored with a piece of hot wire, is formed bv 
a shoot growing out from the node which forms the 
of the bowl If the bowl cf this pipe is cut down ^ 

» Cooked thiwe thj IS eziea fcv KcaraU end 
lent — like ghi.”— J H. H. 
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small stone bowl Eupenmposed it is called hingpong (C) or 
lungmuJhuvg (M) The Chongli make a pipe of bamboo 
root ^hich they call kheratpong Tins is not u«cd by the 
Mong<en A more elaborate pipe is that which the Chongh 
call moyapong because it is a Sema pattern, and the Mongsen 
Lungkammuthunq becau'^o Lungkam was the first Ao village 
to take to it It consists of a tall stone bowl in a wooden 
holder, with a bamboo receptacle for the nicotine under- 
neath A little water is placed in the receptacle and when 
the hqmd is nicely coloured the owner takes sips of it when 
ho feels inclined, talung care, however, to spit it out after 
he has held it in his mouth for some time This is the 
only kind of Ao pipe which a woman does not ordinanly 
smoke A wife would have a pull or two at her husband's 
moyjnpong, but she would not possess one of her own A 
pretty typo of pipe, but ono troublesome to keep alight 
inthout an ember on tho top, has a wide shallow howl 
flattened at tho sides and coloured black with lao The 
stem is often decorated with a binding of cane d>ed rod 
This IS called chwhnpong (C) or Uixyahnukhing (M) Some- 
what of tho same shape is a pipe of tm or sheet brass {meranS 
pong C, aytn mukhung M) 

In villages where tho ingredients are easily obtainable 
most adults chew “pan” and betel nut {koyx C and M) 
A quid consists of a little betel nut, some lime (sAinO C, 
sflni 31), a scrap of tobacco and a bit of one of several 
kinds of bark or wood which have the effect of incrcafin? 
the flow of saliva, all wrapped up in a ” pan ’’ leaf ” Pan ” 
IS grown m many villages, but the betel nut has to b® 
obtained from tho plains, though an inferior wild variety 
is sometimes used Limo is either bought in tho plain’ of 
made from snail shells or egg shells The habit of eating 
clay * IS indulged in by cliildrcn of both sexes, by women 
throughout life and especially at tho time of prcgnanci, 

* Ling llotli records a similsr liabtt m Ilomco (TAe Aolt-cj o/ 
nn « AorfA /ftmiro, \oI I p J I’ Al 

W 1 i"pn (op c>l , p 121^) rrporls this linbit from S Atnon i» 
merit ions tJ at it is nrcsalcnt in tl o Toitm Rtmils wl crc r rcfTfuint nomco 
tt* 1* " Ks^'tins of Itomco (IIoso and McJ>o«g«lIp cj' ^ • 

II 1S3) He tl »t it may minply »orre want in the normal dirt 

Of 1 ate a neutralmng effect on oome injurious article of food, but ftalrs 
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and by old men In fact joung and middle aged men are 
the only people who are free from it The clay used is of 
tivo Ivinds, one, hard and grey, called longmen (C) or alung 
long (M), and the other, soft and red, called lishilongmen 
(C) or altlong (M) It is dned over the fire m baskets A 
single person will consume an amazing quantity m a daj, 
often as much as a large handful It is said to have an 
oily taste, and its smell is regarded as pleasant Habxiuts 
get a perfect craving for it It is reputed to bo quite harm- 
less Old people, it IS true, are said not to live long when 
they take to it But they would probably not live long m 
any case After all, if a man lives to such an age that he 
has to take to Mcllm’s Food, and then dies without delay, 
it is not fair to argue that the diet vhich nounshed him in 
his infancy killed him in lus old age 


Oatnes 

The talung over of their country by the British has 
meant more work and less play for Ao children In the old 
days when there was alnajs a danger of worlang parties 
in the fields being suddenly attacked by raiders, children 
nho nere too small to have any chance of escape were left 
in safety in the village, wfioro they could amuse themselves 
all day to their hearts’ content Nowadays they have to 
go with their parents to the fields and do their share of 
work But on off daj’s thej still shout and play as noisily 
as children elsewhere in the world Most of their games 
consist of imitating their ciders Little boys who are too 
small to enter the "morung” build little “ njorungs ” of 
their oivn v ith sticks ' A rival band comes along and 
knocks douTi the little shed, and then there is a battle 
They fight with fiats and stones, nsmg their cloths as shields 

that jn tl 0 tnbos lio wnles of geopliag} * rapidljr and mvanably degene- 
rates into a vice He rejects the suggestion that it was introduced into 
South Amerca by negro slaves al«o appnrentlj thattl oclay isasubstitute 
for salt tl ough m tilts connection it may bo note<l that it seems to be 
frequontlj eaten b> ciccr m tl e Nega Hills— J H IJ 

‘ In some Konjnlv vnllagcs tl ere are real monings for small boys 
corresponding to the big znorungs as Preparatory Scl ools do to Public 
SchooU— J r M 
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Cow dung and mud pellets are also used as missiles, and to 
make the latter, if water is scarce, each warrior must con 
tnbuto his quota of unne ^ Sometimes two gangs of boys 
will fight a regular pitched battle The very small ones 
carry shields {walapckung C and M) made of bamboo 
spathes flattened by being warmed over a fire Bigger 
boys have shields {ucJiachung C, phanoLckiing M) of reeds 
fastened together - The weapons are either reed spears or 
little bows {oisttng lashang C , aoua hckal M) These bows 
are of the upnght and not the cross bow type ® The arrows 
have separate blunt bamboo heads and are not feathered * 
But all games are not warlike Such a striking ceremony 
as a mithan sacrifice naturally calls for imitation A big 
leaf 13 folded and stuck up to resemble a mithan, and is 
then solemnly slam One of the most entertaining games 
to watch IS that of cow catching A crowd of little boys 
after much chattering select one of their number to be the 
“ cow ” Given a fair start the “ cow ” tears down the 
village street, with his pursuers streaming after him He 
IS at last caught and roped and brought back But not 
without difficulty He plunges about bke a troublesome 
cow, and occasionally bes down and refuses to move— m 
the annoying way which Indian cattle have Once brought 
back to the startmg pomt he is “ killed," and when all have 
got their breath back another boy takes his place Often 
the imitation of animals is more elaborate A boy wifi 
play the part of a tiger, for instance TTir face is blackened, 
and he is wrapped m cloths and given a tail With terrify 
mg roars and snarls he chases little girls till the brave 
warriors " kill ” him and his “ body ” os earned o2 m 


1 CJ Tht Semes Nagas p 105 — J H H 

* C/ ibid p 108 The Kalyo Keegyu of Larun (Kararoi) lofik® 
miniature reed shields of exactly the same pattern as the Serna boye toy 
for their dead — J H H 

* Theie bows are occasionally used by grown ups m Mongsen 
villages for shooting birds The Chongli used to use them but do so no 
longer For an interesting hint as to how the crossbow may have been 
evolved from the upnght bow see Batchelor The A%nu and their foil 
Lore pp 462 aqq where upnght bows are shown set as spring bows in 
such a way as to convert them virtually into crossbows — J P 51 

Both the Angami and the Sema use toy hows and arrows of this typ® 
and c/ the Kayan (Hose and HcDougall op ext H 163) — J H H 
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triumph to the " morung,” sandwiched between two shields. 
In another game an elephant is the animal hunted. For 
the make-up for this a large number of cloths are required, 
and every boy taldng part must contribute his sole cover- 
ing, however cold the day may be. The quarry’s limbs and 
body arc swathed round till they are twice their normal 
size and he is fitted out with a trunk and tusks. After a 
short hunt ho is “ lolled ” and carried off to the “ morung.” 
In these animal games all dressing and undressing take 
place in the ** morung,” and it is considered important that 
the boy imitating the animal should be so disguised that 
girls and other onlookers cannot recognise him. May not 
these chaldren’s games bo the degenerate descendants of 
more solemn masquerades in which the identity of the 
performers was carefully concealed from the uninitiated ? 

Of toys in the ordinary sense of the word there arc few. 
Tops (mestmj C', sungbang M) ate spun by boys. They 
may not be used while the rice is growing, except at the 
Tsungremmu7ig, for from seed time to harvest “ the earth 
is pregnant,” and to spin tops at such a time would cause 
illness and misfortune.^ Stilts (cRtti C and M) are some* 
times used by boys.^ Bull-roarers, called by the Chongli 
uvgmglsil and by the Mongseu ahpH cTiayip (“ bat’s- 
wing ”), are rarely seen nowadays. They are flat slats of 
wood or bamboo about nine inches long, and may only be 
used by boys. I have been assured that only very naughty 
chddren ever use them and that they are invariably scolded 
by their parents if they are caught, as the sound of a bull- 

' CJ. The Angamy Hagae, p IW, The Serna Na/jas, p 106; SIiUs, 
The Lhota Nagas, p 84 The apparent discrepancy between my state- 
ments m the foot-note to the first passage referred to and in the second 
of these pa«sogoa is probobly dao to variation in custom between different 
villages, which is often considerabie. The Kayans spin at harvest time 
(Hose and McDougall, op etl , II 105) Tops are used, though I have 
no information as to whether the use is seasonal, by the Mundas (Bov, 
op. c>< ■ p 402), by the Khosis (Gordon, op etl , p. 56), by the Tiiado 
Kuki, by the Kschin (Hanson, op. cif , p 88), by the Chakma of the 
Cliittagong Hill Tracts (Lewm, op. cU, p. 183), by the Mantra of the 
Malay Penmsula (Skeat and Hlagtlen, op etl , I. 75), by the Tmguian of 
the I’hilippine Islands (Cole, The Ttnguian, p 274), uv the Solomon Islands 
(Codnngton, op. ctl , p 343), and by the Pitcaim Islanders, the ty^ 
being the same as that of the Solomons (Cbdnngton, loe cit ) —J B- 

» AS by the Angami, Kuki, and Kachan, and by the jfarquesans (Frawr, 
Belie/ tn Immortalily, II, 339 eg ) — J. H. H. 
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roarer is apt to bring illness to the village Certainly both 
Aos and Changs most strictly forbid their use when there 
IS sickness about ^ No stnng games are now played by Ao 
children, but up to twenty or thirty years ago a game was 
m vogue m which you tied up another boy’s neck or feet 
or ankles in sucli a way that the apparently elaborate 
entanglement could be undone with one jerk of the string 

Boys play a game called shiangts1il.shir (C) or LilhngtsU 
khep (M) with the seeds of the sword bean creeper ^ The 
seeds, contnbuted by the players, are set up on edge in 
hne Each boy in turn tlirows a stone along the hne from 
the side and tries to knock down every seed If he can do 
so he wins a seed from the line and throws again till, if he 
IS sufficiently skilful, he wins the whole lino and adds the 
seeds to his store If after any throw a single seed remains 
upright the turn passes to the next boy 

Little girls, whenever they ate not busy helping their 
mothers, play about by themselves Often they carry stones 
on their backs and pretend they are babies There is, hoii 
ever, one girls’ sword bean seed game called ashttsUksMr 0 
or aaachayir M A mark is set up and each girl rolls a seed 
along the ground as far as possible towards it, runs forward 
and picks up the seed while it is still rolling, and propels it 
at the mark The ways in winch the seed must be rolled 
increase in difficulty at each stage of tho game First it is 
simply rolled along the ground At tho next stage it must 
be held between the fore and middle fingers of the left hand 

* Apparently this is the reverse of beliefs further south, for the Serna 
liang them m the doors of their houses at ’'Iishihroi to keep evil epints 
away, and the Angami and tho Thado tie them to the phant tops of lo"? 
bamboos to flutter in the wind with 1 am almost sure, the same inten 
tion Certainly there seems to bo no particular prohibition on using 
them as they are swung by the Thado and 1 think by the Serna too to 
scare birds H H 

On the other hand the South Sangtamsof PurrfPhotsimilaroforbid*!®*' 
to use them — J P M 

* See above, p 110 n This gome with tlie seed of entada tcandfM 
IS playefi by most, if not all, Kaga tnbes tho ^leitheis Oaros Lushei 
Khyoungtho(o{tlieChittngongHillTract8) Karens and Tinguian (Flodson 
The Ve%the\3, p 55, Sliakespear Lewm ilar<liall, Cole opp cit , pp 

39, 102, 174 tq , 277, respectively) The Kachin associate tins bean with 
tho obsequies of tl e dead (Hanson op eit , p 20C) and in another con 
nection I have already pointed out how it seems to be ''emted 
fertility — J n H i 


I 
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•mth the back of the hand to the ground and flicked with 
the forefinger of the right hand Before it stops rolhng it 
must be picked up and flicked at the mark Next round 
it IS held m the crook of the elbow of the nght arm and 
jerked forward and picked up and jerked again Next 
round agam it is gripped between the luiees and flicked 
with the forefinger of the right hand For the next four 
turns only the legs are used to propel it, in the first it 
IS placed between the calves and the player jumps and 
throws it forward, picks it up, and jumps and throws it 
at the mark as before , in the second it is held between the 
anldes instead of between the calves , m the third the 
player places it between her big and second toe and, bop 
pmg on the other leg till she is near the mark, throws it 
at it with her foot, m the fourth, a very difficult one, 
one leg is crooked nght up with the anUe twisted over 
sideways and the seed earned on the mside of the foot by 
the hopping player, and thrown with a jerk of the foot 
when she gets near For the last two rounds the players 
stand close to the mark Each m turn holds her head 
back, lays the seed on her eye and tnes to jerk it up with 
her head at the mark In the last turn of aU the seed is 
jerked from the top of the head This game is not con 
fined to the Aos I have seen little IConyak girls playing 
it with great zest ^ 


Music and Dancing 

Though he has a good enough ear for a tune, the Ao 
possesses very little in the way of musical instruments In 
every “ morung ” are to be found one or two buffalo bom 
trumpets {changzO. 0 , pangi M) wluch the bucks blow 
for their amusement There are two types of bamboo 
Rate {chamcha G , lephM) One, about twelve xcckes Jong, 
IS used by boys and has two stops The other, ■which is 
played by bigger youths, has three stops and is about 
thirty six mches long Occasionally small bamboo mstru- 
ments are to be seen in Mokongtsu in which the sound 
J godson, loc eit The giris play the game in 'Miiupur likewise — 
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content to spend gossiping, or just sitting and (presumably) 
thinking, he marvels at the Englishman who cannot sit 
alone without piclung up a book or a neu*spapor In this 
ho differs rather curiously from the Konyak, who, eren 
isathout the aid of opium, can sleep like a log for long 
stretches in the day (I have even opened a man’s eyes with 
mj fingers without waking him) but whoso hands arc never 
idle when he is awake — ho always seems to bo making a mit 
or a basket or an car ornament or something The awful 
monotony therefore, which is the cluef feature of village life 
does not worry the Ao Tor the greater part of the \’car 
liLs fields need constant attention and one day is much hke 
another Before dawn the family begins to stir The 
wife blows up the fire and the husband probably has a dnnk 
of madhu ’ Water is brought up by the wife and children 
from the Milage spnng and the morning meal of nco and 
relish IS cooked and eaten Then the family goc 5 S down to 
the fields, taking a gourd of “ madhu " and the midday nicil 
of cold boiled nee and relish WTapped up in leaves TIiw 
IS eaten in the shelter of the field bouse when the momirf’* 
^ After a shorter spell of work the famih fcts 

off up the lull homo, probably carrying a load or two of fifC 
wood with them The Wrjfc has no time to sit down and re«t 
when she gets m She goes down to the spring with the 
children and brings up water again in hollow bamboos 
The nco for the cicning meal is set (o cook and the wife er 
one of the daughters liusLs tlio paddy for the next d^^ 
After a 8upix*r of boiled ncc and relish friends drop in far 
a chat But no one is inclined to sit up late, and pIccp soon 
comes 

Dunng the day, when nearly ei cry one is down in ll^ 
fields working, the Milage is almost deserted save for oil 
jicople, very young children, and a few men whoso turn it 
ts to Ftay in Iho village and watch for an outbreak of fire of 
carry urgent me sages to the next a ill »gc TIio tune passes 
qmckU and pKasintly enough for those lift Ixliind Tlic 
o (1 men »it about gOv«iping or making mats, 1 eopmg mean 
wfiilo a watcliful eye on their grandchildren playing ntaf 

le 0(1 women talk and ilry nco or seed cotton Tlie 
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men left as watchers for the day sit about tailing and sip 
ping “ madiiu ” or occupy themselves wath odd jobs After 
harvest life is more varied The men often go off on trading 
expeditions and the women liavo more tune for spinning 
and n caving FcstivaLs and feasts arc frequent On the 
morning of a dance there js much visiting and drinlung of 
" madhu ” Ornaments too have to be got out, and mended 
if necessary There is no “scrambling into dress clothes ” 
The finery has to be put on with care, and wives do not 
let their husbands go to the dancmg ground till they have 
seen tliat they are properly turned out The women too 
have to put on their best tlungs, and it is a curious fact that 
an Ao woman tabes as long to put a hornbill feather in her 
hair as an Enghsli woman does to put Jier hat on The 
festivities begm between, three and four and often the sing 
mg, dancing and dnnlang go on till dawn The village 
la a sleepy place nest day 
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LAWS AND CtrSTOJlS 

Exogamy 

The nameg of the Ao phratnes and clans have already 
been given in Part I No language group possesses a word 
for phratry, but a man would speak of a fellow clansman ns 
being of the same hdong (C) or paclmr (M), women using 
the corresponding terms tlangtsU (C) and pachalar (31) 
the Changki group, which does not appear to bo divided 
into phratnes, custom ordains what clans may mtermarrj 
On no account may a man take a wife from his own clan or 
from a clan which is regarded as ** brother ” of Ins clan 
Marriage with members of tho other language groups is rare, 
xn cases where it occurs a man may not choose his \vife from 
a clan regarded by local custom as “ brother ” of his own 
clan In the ChongU and Mongsen language groups the 
phratnes are stnctly cxoganious, and a man may not marry 
a woman belonging cither to his own phratry or to the 
phratry of tho other language group which is regarded as 
corresponding to his own There is some tendency among 
Chnstians to despise this rule of exogamy, as they despiso 
other old customs, but even among them unions vithm the 
phratry are very, very rare and are strongly disapproved 
of by public opmion Among non Christian Aos such union'? 
are probably unknown ^ Not only may not members of the 
same or corresponding phratnes intermaiTy or have 
immoral relationships, but conversation vhich could by the 
remotest stretch of the imagmation bo considered indecent 
IS forbidden before persons of the opposite sex of such 
phratnes The embarrassment felt by members of tlic 

* 1 think a case occurred in Liuigkam jr» m\ tune Tlio customary 
punishinent waa etatod to bo tiie looting and destruction of tl e hoate of 
tlie wccatuoiia couple — J H H, 
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opposite sex of the same phratiy in each other’s presence 
IS very real indeed If, for example, A, a man, and B, a 
woman, of the same phratry were worlcing together in the 
fields and C, a man of another pliratry, happened to pass 
singing an improper song, C would be hable to a fine for 
making A and B feel shame Even what to us are harmless 
pleasantries arc baned between persons who may not 
intermarry Tor instance I once casually asked a man to 
tell a woman that she was looking younger than ever He 
refused, not because it was palpably untrue, but because 
she was his sister and he could not make such a remark to 
her An Ao would state the rule as “ Members of clans 
which feel shame m each other’s presence may not joke 
together ” "Were the Aos to know that when on leave I am 
in the habit of dancing with first cousms on my father’s side 
I should be regarded os an abandoned wretch 

With the proviso that members of corresponding phratnes 
are forbidden to do so, the Chongli and Mongsen groups 
intermany freely, and have apparently always done so 
Dr Clark states ^ that formerly this practice was forbidden, 
and relates the story of its origm Careful enquiries on 
my part have failed to confirm his statement that such a bar 
once existed, and the story he gives seems to be part of that 
of Chmasangba and Jtiven * These two, as it happens, 
did belong one to the Chongli and the other to the Mongsen 
group, but tradition gives Mubongchokub as their homo and 
the opposition of their parents as the reason why they could 
not intermarry 

Though, of course, she is of a different phratry, a man 
may not many his father’s widow who is not his owm mother,® 
hi3 mother’s sister, or his father’s sister’s daughter Nor 
may a woman marry her father’s sister’s son 
Edattonshtp 

The terms of address used towards relations by the 
CliongU, Mongsen and Changki language groups are as 
follows 

» Vvit under JUungien, Ac &050 by Rev E. W Clark, 

SIA DD.p 477— J P jr 

* Vide^ 3l0tnJra—J P M 

» IVith the Sernas on the contrary, thjs w the usual practice {iidf Tit 
Setna p'p 13C, 185)— J H H 
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1 rather 8 

father 

2 Mothers 

father 


4 Mother s 

mother 

5 Father 
C Mother 


7 Father a 

elder 

brother 

8 Father s 


0 Fathers 
brother s 
HTfe 
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Terms used in Address 


Chongli 

opu 


UoDgsen 


Changki 


opu 

otsQ 

oUH 


oha 

veha 




•flffl {or ala for cer aya (or ala lot the 
tain elans see Lungchan clan) 
P 174) 

ahazambtiOTobail olajamha 


oltanSsaha 


If of speaker a 
mother a phratrj 
tieAotan.a if 
older, and «ck<t 
hinusa if younger 
than speaker’s 
mother if des 
tended from man 
of speaker 8 phra 
try through the 
female hue ama * 


If of speakers If of 
mother s phrstry mother a 
amnu If des ayajanu if owei 
ceoded from man 
otapeakersphra 
try through the 
female line amu 


\i Bnu.a» ^ 
younger than 
speaker s mother 
Utbervuo ^Tfl 
rvith name 


10 Fathers 

1 1 Father a 

sister s 
husband 


OfllJ 


If descended 
through hn 
mother from a 


descended If dosoended 
irough 1 1» from a man 


speakeraitiratry 
anok if des 
cended from a 


gpeakcrs 

man of the mother s phrstiy 
speaker a phtatry tikhu Olherai* 


speaker a 
mother s phratry 
olhu ^ 


oUiu 




uUu 


‘ There is a irry faint fnal y, nluch cannot bo represented in wntiag " 
J 1* if - 

Mr PaMS gives oru ro/« Gnerson Ltnyvulie Surtrycf /n<fia Ilf h 
r« IS tho word for" Moll er inthoDaunokclienaAngami ullages —J 1^ , 

* This b regardetl as covenug all cases. As one uoul! c*i>ect in a inW 
where marriage usually takes pIoM within a comparatively small cim'e. 
some previous rebtionanip either In the male or female line U always 
to exist The terms used are baaed throughout on this aavumplion 
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13 Mothers 
brother s 
mfe 


14 Mothers 
elder sister 
16 Mothers 


Chongh Mosgsen Changici 

If of speaker s If of speaker s If of speaker a 
phratry onfl If phratry alt If pbratry ala If 

not so related not so related not so related 

but of speaker s but of speal^c s but of speaker s 

grandmothers grandmother s grandmothers 

phratry o£»a phratry azU phratry azU 

Otherwise if des Olhemise if des If of neither of 
tended tbiougb tended through these phratries 

her mother from her mother from e»( 

man of speaker s man of speaker s 

phratry emu phratry lumo 

tichaUtmQ afirfinA aj/ajaniu 


16 Mother s 
Bister 8 
husband 


If of speaker a If of speaker a If of speaker s 
phratry obafambtt phialiy nbatA phratry obajamin 

or oSalanubu zatnba or obani or aja accordmg 

according to age saba according to to age Other 

•Otherwise oiaa age Otherwise wise aowv with 

if older than aihu * name aba with 


17 I\ifea If of speaker e If of speakers If of speakers 

father mother $ phratry mother a phratry mother s phratry 

olhu Otherwise atAu Otherwise akhu Otherwise 

anaX it being kAmnak it being aotca with name 

assumed that in assumed that in or a(a with name 

this case his this case his according to age 

mother mast be mother must be 

of speaker s of speaker s 

phratry phratry 

18 Wife 8 If of speaker s If of speaker s If of speaker s 

mother phratry ontt phratry ati phratry ala 

If of speakers OtberwiseaAzAnA If of speakers 
mother 8 phratry or oAndaa accord mother s phratry 
uckalanrd or ingtoageretatiTe aja If not of 
t ckalanuzit ac to that of speaker's 

cording to her speaker s mother mothers pbiatiy 
ago relative to the terms being but of his grand 
that of tbe used loosely mother s phrstrv 

speaker s mother ' azA If no such 

If not of relation traceable 

s p e a ] e r a ayajamu with 

mothers clan name, or anutai 

but of his grand with name 

mother s clan according to age 

• Tbe speaker assumes tl at relationship to justify these terms could be 
traced somewhere — J P M 

^ The speaker assumes that if he is not connected with his (the speaker s) 
phratry through the male line he must be somehow connected with the speaker s 
mother s phratry Ihe terms are here used loosely — J P M 
® The use of such terms os merely terms of affection as it were is frequent 
— J P M 
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Chough 

olsH Otherwise 
amu, the neccs 
sary relation 

being assumed 

Mongsen 

ChangkL 

10 Husband s 

As for wife s 

As for wife a 

As for wife s 

father 

Uther 

father 

father 

SO Husband a 

As for wife s 

As for n ife 8 

As for wife s 

mother 

mother 

mother 

mother 

21 Elder 
brother 
(M S) 


all 

anga 

22 Younger 
brother 
{M S) 

topu or name 

tuba or Xfinu or 
name 

Hnu or name 

23 Elder 
brother 
(W S) 

Vil 

aft 

anga 

24 younger 
brother 
(W S) 

topu or name 

ffiba or lHnu or 
name 

Lanu or name 

29 Elder suter 
(a S) 

oya 

afi 

ata 

2C Yoonget 
sister 
(JI S) 

funS or name 

tatila or name 

Hnu or name 

27 Elder sister 
(W S) 

oya 

aft 

ala. 

28 Younger 
Bister 
(^^ 8) 

(Qna or name 

fCfila br name 

tflnu or name 

20 Fathers 
brother s 

As brother 

As brother 

As brother 

30 Father's 
brother a 
daughter 

As sister 

As sister 

As Bister 

31 Father's 

eister s son 

anof 

iOmnai 

Hmnal 

33 Father’s 

daughter 

amu 

Umc 

Urn. 


* I find among my notes a rcmaik that ufi is used in addressing a real 
svhoreos Hit i* used m addressing an aoqaainUneo to whom it Is desifcu 
pi%e the courtesy title o{ • cUcr irother U m poasihlo that the possevure 
of tlie f rat person w hich consists of a einelo \ owcl (e y the Angami a or Itc 
Sema t ) belongs to one langwa-'e group and the form in 1 S or to (e <7 Chm, 
la , Thado Id ) to anotl er I iLe the Ao the Chang uses a towcI form w 
posscssire in addressing I is relatives and the oil cr form in speaking of then) 
riie Thado uses an aspirated sonel form (ile ) in almost all cases for adurTS-V 
and the other form in reference but makca an exception in the case of a youD'’'^ 
brother or child, whom ha addresses aa 14 noo invariably, no such exprcM)®^ 
SI he roe being known, which raggeata perhaps that the he Imphes a re»p«‘ 
not aaiocuted with lu — J II 11 
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Eagluh 
33 Mother’s 
Bister’s son. 


34 Mother s 
Bister’s 
daughter 


36 Mother’s 
brother s 
daughter 


37 Husband 


38 V,tle 

39 

brother 


40 \\ ite’e elder 
sister 


41 ;\ife’8 
younger 
Bister 

43 Kusbands 
elder 
brother 


Cbongli ITongsen 

As brother, be As brother 
cause of same 
blo^ 


As Bister, because As sister 
of Bamo blood aa 
epeakcr 


olhu alku 


Changki 

If of speaker s 
phratry anya if 
older, and jHinu 
if younger than 
sneaker, and btlti 
1/ of the same 
age If not of 
speaker’s phratry 
nyocAcm 

If of speaker’s 
phratry ala if 
older, and kHnu 
if younger than 
speaker, and 
alxnn if of the 
same age If 
not of speaker’s 
phratiy tiyaekem 


vehilanuzn 


Hame When 
speaking of him 
to a thira person 
iQliubo 


aflRfiAi 


Name ^Vben 
speaking of him 
to a thud person 
iofxua 


anttsat with name, 
aya with name 
or ata with 
name according 
to age 

Name When 
speaking of him 
to a third person 


Hame When 
speaking of her 
to a third person 
tflpuWl 

If hu mother 
IS of speaker s 
phratry anal 
OtherwiV] olAn, 
the ncces^iy 
relationship 
through the 
speakers mother 
Ming auumed. 


It her mother 
IS of speaker’s 
phratry ontK 
Otherwise loosely 
uofentmwTT 


Kamo When 
spealong of her 
to a third person 
XOnS 

If his mother 
is of speaker’s 
phratry cSmiuiI 
Otherwise alAu 


If her mother 
IS of speakers 
phratry ICmo 
Otherwise loosely 
inniigv 


Name When 
speaking of her 
to a third peraon 
kUnho 

If his mother 
13 of speaker’s 
phratiy Lttmnal 
Otherwise siAu 
or name 


If her mother 
u of speaker’s 
phratry tfimi 
Otherwise loosely 


As for wife s eklcr As for wife s elder As for wife’s elder 
sister sister sister 


Generally eXAu olAv Name lOrham Name 
hoaever related strictly for forbidden 
by blood In bidden 
some TiUsges 
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Cljonsli Jlongsetu 

anol J bis 
mother is of 
Bpeaker’s phra 
tr^ Name 

strictly for 
bidden 

olhu or anol as Name used 
above, Namenot 
forbidden 


i6S 


Chghsh 


43 Ifusbauds 
younger 
'brother 

44a Ilosband s 
elder sister 


44b llusband'a 
jQun-er 
sister 

42 ^\ lie’s elder 
sister's 
husband 
40 \1 ife’t 
younger 
sister s 
husband 
47 Iluabsnd a 
elder 
btothet'e 
nifc 


4S Husband's 
jounger 
brother s 
uile 


^\ lie’s 
brother’s 
mile 


bO Hnsband B 
husband 


am«, however 
related by blood 
Name forbidden 


adzOnH or aSnOra, 
according to age 
Name forbidden 


Changki 


LOrhom Name 
not forbidden. 

tlhing (appat 

eiitly a genersi 
terra ns«l h> 
a Mom^n vtbto 
speaking of s 
woman oladillrr 
ent pbratryk 
jIAu«(7 






omu Nsrae not Name used 
forbidden 


lltralia 


iSialNT 

Ittzaba 


If of speaker’s 
phrotry oya If 
o( speaker’s 

mother’s phratry 
ncAatanttrO. 
Otheniso omw, 
tho ncccssarj 

relationship 
being assumed 
If of speaber'e 
phratry lOnO 
It of spenkcr’a 
mother's phratry 
uchalanuzU. 
Othcrniso nmB 
If of speaker’s 
phratry oyo or 
lani according 
to age If of 
speakot'a 
mother's phratry 
fieAa <a 
Othenruo ow« 

If of speakers 
thniry uf» or 
lopu aecordin" 
to ace Other 
wise olAu, the 
necessary rela 
tiOQship 
uiutned. 


If of speaker’s If of spesker’a 
clan of* If phratry a'J 

o( speaker's Othcraise iWuaj 

mother’s cbm 
oflaOsa Other 

WISOi'flMO 


If of speaker's 
phratry 4®"* 
Otlicr«iso*lAii*j 


II ol speaker's 
phratry nfi or 
llUila according 
(o age If of 
ap«a,ker’ a 
mother's ]>Iiratry 
Other- 
wise ibuino 
If of speaker's 
phratry oft or 
sflna according 
to age Other 
wise alAu. 


It o! spcaktri 
phratry oln <*r 
eflnu acenroing 
to age Other 
wise name used 


If of ipesker's 
phratry ang^ of 
Iflsu aeeofdinS 
to age Olher 
wise name used. 
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English 

61 Elder sister 8 
husband 
IM S) 


sister 8 
husband 
{’'I S) 

63 Elder eister s 
husband 
0\ S) 

6i \ounger 
sister 8 
husband 
OV S) 

65 Elder 
brother e 
srile (&I S ) 


6C Younger 
brother a 
wife (M S ) 

67 Elder 

brother s 
wife(W S) 

68 Younger 

brother a 
wife (W S ) 

69 Son 6 wife a 

parents 

60 Dauehter a 
husband a 
parents 


62 Daughter 

63 Elder 

brother a 
Bon (M S ) 


64 


Elder 
brotl er a 
daughter 

(M S) 


65 Younger 
brother a 
son (M S ) 


Chongli llongscn ChangSi 

If of speakers kObantj lUchanakha 

mother s phratry 
oliha Otnerwia© 
lahang if older 
than speaker and 
anal if younger 
the necessary 
descent being 
assumed 

As 61 Lsbang k&chanallxt 


If of speaker a 
mother a phraliy 
oiku Otherwue 
LOlhaTiy 
As 53 


If of speaker a 
mother a clan 
uekatanutH 
Otherwise atnu 
Name not used 
As above save 
that name may 
be used 
As for M S 


Aa for III S 


Names used un 
less otherwise 
related 
As for 69 


iopu or name 

(Snfl or name 
Aa for son 

As for daughter 


As for son 


lOlkuny 


lHAuntf 


If of speaker a 
mother a clan 
oflnlLa Other 
wise lUmo 
Name forbidden 
Name used 


As for 31 8 


Aaforbl S 


Names used un 
lees othenv se 
related 
Aa for 69 


t& or name 

tBlTa or name 
Aa for eon 

As for daughter 


As for Bon 


ISrham 


kOrfiam 


If of speaker s 
mother s elan 
anu.at Other 
vnse Iflmi or 
name 

As for elder 
brother a wife 


tlduny 


tikung 


Names used un 
less otherwise 
related 
Aa for 59 


all or kfichaha or 
name 

iBeliaha or name 
As for son 


As for daughter 


As for eon 
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English 
C6 lounger 
brother s 
daughter 
(M S) 

67 Elder sister s 

son (M S ) 

68 Elder sister s 

daughter 
(M S) 

69 Younger 

sisersson 

70 Younger 

Bister s 
daughter 
(M S) 

71 Elder 

brother a 
son (W S ) 

72 Elder 

brother e 
daughter 
(W^) 

73 Younger 

brotnei s 
Bon (W S ) 

74 Younger 

brother a 
daughter 
(W S) 

7Q Elder Bister a 
BOB (W S ) 

76 Elder b ster b 

daughter 
(W S) 

77 Younger 

Bister B Boa 
(W S) 

78 Younger 

daughter 
(W S) 

79 8 
brother s 


80 Wifes 
brother a 
daughter 


Chongli Mongsen Changhi 

Aa for daughter As for daughter As for daughter 


anoi 

iCmnai 

kumnal 

.».« 

iiimo 

ifimi 

Aa 67 

Aa67 

As 67 

Aa 68 

As 68 

Ab6S 

Aa for fion 

Aa for SOD 

iunu 

Ab for 
daughter 

Aa for 
daoghter 

iflRU 

Aa71 

As 71 

Aa 71 

Aa 73 

A8 72 

At 73 

Ab 71 

As 71 

ait or name 

Aa 72 

As 72 

ati or came 

As 71 

Aa 71 

ait or name 

Ab72 

A8 72 

alt or name 


li of Bpeaher b If ol apeahet s lUnnalc it 
grandfather s grandfather b sary relationship 

phrotry cp» clan aov Other exists Other 

OthenriBO anoi v.mkQmnaL wise name 

the necesBory 
descent be ng 
assumed 

If the apeaVers If the apealcers ffimi if necesMiy 
wife IB of hi3 wife is of his relationship 

grandiaotbers grandmothers exists Other 

phratry o(sS p^atry axil wise name 

OthenriBC ama Otherwise fCmo 
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Clinngli 
As for Bon 


82 \\ifosBtstcr8 
(laughter 
82 IfusbanlB 
brother a 
Bon 

81 Husbands 
IrolherB 
daughter 
85 Husband a 
eutcr B son 


60 •Husband 8 
BLster 8 
daughter 


87 Daughter’a 
husband 


As for 
daughter 
Aa for Bon 


H of speaker a 
phratry and 
older vti Other 

srlso topM 

It of ipeaker a 
phratry and 

older than 

ineakcr 07a 

()thenn«« (Qnfi 
If hts mother m 
of the speaker b 
phratry aaol 

Othenriso ohaay 


88 Son’s wife 


80 Son 8 son 

00 Son a 

daughter 

01 Daughter 8 

02 Daughter a 

daughter 


If ihc 18 of 
the speakers 
mother t phratry 
ucAatanusfl 
OlheraiM <ima 
the necessary re 
Istlonship being 
aarumed 
sanieAir 
sumcAir 

samrAir 

pamehr 


3tongscrL 
Aa tor son 


As for 
daughter 
As far son 


As for 
daughter 

If of Bpeoker a 
phratry and 

older oti Other 
vise tiba 

If of speakers 
phratry and 

older than 

speaker nt> 

Otherwm lOhla 

If hts mother is 
of the apeaker s 
phratry limnah 
Othenriso ka 

tony 


Itiino, the neees 
ury relationship 
being assumed 


iasonxAar 

lAsomrAor 


JfO.'omeAor 


IdeomeAor 


I7I 

Changkl 

■Same 


I\ame 




Name 


Isame 




If called IftmnnL 
before this term 
still used in 
addreasing him 
Olhermse kOefut 
nitkba ahich Is 
alwaya used in 
speaking of him 
toatbinl person. 
Ifimi tho neeea 
sary relationship 
being assumed 


I fijnmeAOr 
tftMmeABr 

lOsameAGr 

tBsomeAflr 


Dwen/jfifc terms for liclationshtps 
Ijigl 'h Chen,tl Afongsen ChangkL 

1 Orandfalher topu Mr U-ro 

(paternal and 
maternal) 

2 Grandmother M * 3 

(paternal and 
maternal). 
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English Chongli 

3 Father idbu 

4 Mother fe/jtt 

6 Father s elder taJutamha 

brother, and so 
a man of the 
father s phratry 
and generation 
older than the 
father 

6 Father s younger tohufanuhu 

brother, and so 
a man of the 
father s phratry 
and generation 
younger than 
the father^ 

7 hlothera elder tttiHlanztt 

saier, and to a 
woman of the 
mother a phra 
try and genera 
tion older than 
the mother 

8 Mother e younger UUHlanuza 

lister, and so a 
woman of the 
phratry and 
generation 
yotmget than 
the mother 

9 The son of a tanol 

n Oman of the 
phratry of the 
party spoken of 

10 The daughter of tainu 

a woman of the 
phratry of the 
party spoken of 

11 A man of the iolhit 

phratry of the 
mother of the 
party spoken of 

12 ^^oman of the (Qnu 

phratry of 
party spoken • 
of, but of gene 
ration ^ove 

13 Elder brother (>/> 

(M and S ) 
and BO elder 
men of same 
generation and 
phratry 


Mongscn Changki 

tuba laha 

m Uyu 

ttJmlilzamha tobajamba 

mban&zaba, tesa 

t&tuziln& Ityujamv 

tUnuza Itnuzat 

t&mnal tfttamnakba 

tamo tumt 

t&bka takhv 

(elo 
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English 

4 lounger broil cr 
(M and W b ) 
nntl BO younger 
m^n of «mfl 
j,cneralion and 
j 1 ralr^ 

15 1 Her Bv-iler (\I 
an I U b ) and 
BO cl ler noman 
of same genera 
t i o n and 
ihratrj 

IG lounger sister 
(M ond U S ) 
and so younger 
voman of eamo 
grncration an 1 
phratry 

17 Mothers sisters 
son 


18 Mothers sisters 
daughter 


10 Husband 


20 Wife 


21 Husbands elder 
or jounger 
I rotber 


22 Husl>Ands elder 

s ster 

23 Hus band s 

youager rister 

24 M ifc s sister s 

Lusbsnd 

23 F1 ler or younger 
kutet k^uiboncl 
(M S) 


2r nderoryouncer 
sister 1 basband 
(U S) 

2“ filer or Toun-er 
brother's wife 
(M ami M S.). 


Cbongli Mongsen ChargkL 

tonit tilnu lanu 


tHji tSh tela 


lonii intita linu 


\s brother As brother As brother if of 

same phratry 
Otherwise tija 
ehrm 


As sister Ae enter 


t abul/a or 
lihnonypo 

rapufsfi or rona 

lilinongtiS 

Usually rolAa No term Tuibu 
Sometimes generally used 
latioL if neces Iho necessary 

sary rcistion relationship 

ship csi^ts being assumed 

luma No term 


As Bister if of 
same pbrttry 
Olhcrwiw tiya 
rAeto, 
llH<ua 

ffloAo 

fSrAum 


No Urm 




No term No term 


1J> ufxi lijila 


IJ-mIkj 


lalbu or litnot if tOiaag lOcAaiutlba 

necessary rel» 

I onship exists 

Otherwise 

tony 

/oAAa nnrrally No term TdlAa Urham 
tised No term generally U»rd 


No term Ttimu No term TSma No term, 
generally used generally used 
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related both by blood and mamage the term denotmg blood 
relationship is invariably selected m preference to that 
denotmg relationship by marriage Tor this relationslup, 
however distant, through the father, mother or even grand- 
mother, IS taken into account Examples of the general 
terms m use are as follows OUtu (C) or dkhu (M) is the word 
used in addressing a man of the speaker’s mother’s phratry 
Anot (C) or i-fimnak (kl) is the term of address for the son 
of a TV Oman of the speaker’s clan The daughter of such a 
woman is addressed as amu (C) or llimo (M) AnoL and 
hUmnoL Tvith their female eqmvalents may never be used 
by a woman Tliese general terms cover all relationships 
outside the phratry for which there are no special terms 
If no relationship can be traced through the father, some 
can be traced through tbo mother if you go back far enough . 
The Ao simply does not contemplate relationships solely by 
mamage, Tnth no blood relationship whatever on either 
side It IS noticeable that the Changki group is richer in 
special terms than cither of the other groups 
Certain relations may not address each other by name 
No one may address father, mother, grandfather, grand 
mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, or elder sister by name 
Tor a man a similar prohibition extends to his elder brother’s 
Tvafe, and his Tvife’s father, mother, elder brother and elder 
sister, and for a woman to her elder sister’s husband and 
her husband’s father, mother, elder brother and elder sister 
Husband and wife must always address each other by 
name, and never as " husband ”■ or wife ” A man is 
expected to show respect and obedience to his parents in 
law and brotliers in law A quarrel with an elder blood 
relation such as father, mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, 
cider sister and so on is a serious thmg and is beheved to 
entail illness, poor crops and other fortune Eecon 
cihation is neccssarj The younger of the two persons 
quarrelling provides a pig and sends word to the elder to 
come and make up their differences The latter comes to 
the younger’s house, bringing a cock with >iim Both sit 
in the outer room and the younger kills both the pig and the 
cock, declanog as he does so that he t\i11 quarrel no more 
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English Chongli ilongsen ChangU 

28 Son a wife s No term De No term Dc No term Do 

parents scribed by some scribed by some scnbed by some 

blood relation blood relation blood relation 

ship if such ship if such ship if such 

exists exists exists 

29 Daughters bus As 27 As 27 As 27 

band s parents 

30 Son and so man ic/ur idbif iechaha 

of same phratry 
in generation 
below 

31 Daughter and 80 tt}trtettS teJaranuh lecJaJa 

woman of same 
phratry in gene 
ration below 

32 Daughters hus tala g tUbang tHehanalha 

band 

33 Son a wife No special term No special term lumt the neces 

Tizntu generally TSnuj osed on eary reJabno 

usedoQMsump the assumption ship being 

tion that neces that tho neces assumed 

sary relation tary relation 

ship exists ship exists 

34 Grandchild tamtltr tisamelar tSiamehir 

Among the Angamis and Lhotas a special word for mother 
13 used in addressing the women of one particular phratry ^ 
There is no such rule among the Aos, but a special word 
ala (" mother ”), is used by Mongsen speakers when address 
mg tho women of certain clans These are the Achaiar 
Alapachar, Yimchenchar clans and their sub clans of the 
Mongsen group and the Lungch-vn clan of the Cbangki group 
The paucity of words expressmg relationship is noticeable 
Broad categories typical of the group system of relationship 
are the rule A man puts all men of his clan of his father s 
generation into the fatlier categoiy, those of his own 
generation mto the brother category, all women of his 
mother s clan and generation into the mother category, and 
so on Further, the terms “father,” “mother,” etc, 
together with the name, are often used as terms of respect 
or affection towards persons whose birth does not entitle 
them to be addressed m this way In addressing a person 

* Tie AngamxNagae p 110«? The Uota A'offqj pp 04 n and xxxi 
J II ^ ^^ber tne Kcngmaa follow the Ao or the Angami plan 
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rplfltod botli by blood nnd inamagethe term denoting blood 
rclationslup la m\ariabli selected in preferenco to that 
denoting rclationslup by niamago Tor tins relationship, 
however distant, through the father, mother or c\cn grand 
mother, is taken into account Examples of the general 
terms in use arc as follows Olhu (C) or «i 7 iu (il) is the word 
used in addressing a man of the fipeakcr's mother’s phratrj 
Auol (C) or KUmnaL OU the term of address for tho son 
of a woman of the speaker’s clan The daughter of such a 
woman is addressed as nmu (C) or ifimo (AI) AuoL and 
iQninal with their fcmalo equivalents maj never bo used 
bj a woman These general terms cover all relationships 
outside the phratrj' for which there are no special terms 
If no relationship can be traced through the father, some 
can be traced through tho mother if jou go back far enough , 
The Ao Bimplj does not contemplate relationships solelj bj 
mamago, with no blood relationship whalover on either 
Mile It 18 noticeable that tho Changki group is richer m 
bpccinl terms than either of the other groups 
Certain relations maj not address each other by name 
No one maj address father, mother, grandfather, grand 
mother, uncle, aunt elder brother, or elder sister hj name 
1 or a man a similar prohibition extends to his elder brother’s 
wife, nnd his wife's father mother elder brother nnd elder 
Bister, and for a woman to her elder sisters husband nnd 
her liusband’h fnllicr, mother, cider brother nnd elder swter 
Husband and wife must nlwnj-s address each other bj 
name, and never as ** husband '*■ or ' wife” A man is 
expected to show respect nnd obedience to his parents in 
law and brothers m law A quarrel with an elder blood 
relation such as father, mother, uncle aunt elder brother, 
ildcr MsUr and bo on is a senous thing nnd 13 believed to 
entail illnevi, poor crojw and other evil fortune Recon 
ciUation IS necv«sarj TIic jounger of tho two persons 
quamlling providia a pig nnd sends word to the cider to 
come nnd make up their differences Tlio latter comes to 
the voungers hou^e, bringing a cock with him Both Mt 
in the outer room nnd the x oungcr kills both the pig nnd the 
cock, lUchnng as lie does <0 that he will quarrel no more 
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The two exchange dnnl^s of “madhu,” and cook and eat 
the pig and cock Should the elder relation die before a 
reconciliation can be effected he must be approached even 
in the next world Tor tliB pnrpo'O a ccrcraonj calH 
Maugyemao (C) or MangzungruL (M, “ ‘^ending meat to the 
dead ”) B performed A * medicine man ” n cngagetl to 
meet the dead man in a dream, and, after offering him 
appropnate presents, to pcisuado him to make up the 
quarrel In this world too a small offering of food, thread, 
etc , IS placed in front of his corp-se platform 

Social organization 

The whole tribe has never been united under one head 
Till the countr3 was taken oacr ailhgo fought mcml\ with 
‘aillagc and an Ao head aaas as good ns nnj other Yet a 
tribal feeling docs exi«t, and a aerj sharp d^tinction y 
drawn between Aos and tho«c so unfortunate as to lx> l)om 
of another race Even in the old head hunting dav> 
loosely knit leagues gave the tnbo a certain amount of 
political cohesion Ungma used to receive tribute fron, 
and extended a not verj effective protection to, the vilhg®* 
of the I*angbangkong and Asukong ranges, wliilo I^ungkm 
held a similar position with regard to the villages of the 
Changkikong Of these Wnromung m turn took tnbu*c 
from the Cliapvukong settlements Ix)ngsa on the one fiJ"' 
and Changki, with her daughter villages of Chnpvu anl 
Xanchnm, on the other Mood out from the leagias, with 
memlxTs of which lliej were incidentally usually at war 
Ungma and Lungkam Jmd too wholesome a fear of each 
other to fight As with all Nagns the real political unit o\ 
th( tribe w the village The " khiU ” are nin with separate 
organiiatwws, Iwvt, a xvUag^ vvswvUy wwvVxvKwt v.t\Tawdkc» p' 
at least the more important amungr in common F‘ r 
m''Tanee the Mong=en “klitl" and Cliongh “ khel " of 
Mol ongt'>(l has each its omi council, but the v ilbge ahcaj-* 
tinlttd ngim-.t n common foe, mid all the chief oww/ijr ar 
ob'crveil by tin whole village on the same day Kor mo^t 
purjxrcs, however, the social unit is llic “ klul *’ 
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The age group syslem 

The organization of the village is based on two nlam 
principles First the whole village is divided into ago- 
groups {yingar C , ytngar M), to which the various communal 
duties arc assigned Secondly the control of affairs lies with 
a council, whose method of election and tenure of office vrtry 
in the different language groups There is nothmg corre* 
spending to an hereditary chieftainship The system of age 
groups is m brief as follows Every three years a new group 
of boys born witbm the same tlureo years enters the 
“morung ” It is these groups that I have termed age groups 
A boy remains m his original age group till he dies, each 
group talving its name from some prominent member Girls 
also have their age groups, but the system does not play a 
very prominent part m female life Boys on first entering 
the *' morung ” have certain menial duties to perform, till, 
in throe years’ time, a new age group takes their place and 
the fags of yesterday blossom into bloods for the next threo 
years of ** morung ” life After his time m the " morung ” 
IS over a man settles down and mames, and probably in 
time becomes a councillor His term of office over, ho very 
hkclj becomes a priest till he dies But all through his 
life he remains a member of Ins original age group For 
instance, when pigs arc being ringed each age group is 
a'isigned a particular portion of the fence to make , or when 
village paths are being cleared each group is given a stretch 
From the cradle to the grave a man is part of a machine 
Onlj on these lines could a village of perhaps tn o tliousand 
souls, n ithout king or chief, bo run 

The Cliangki organization illustrates the working of the 
age group system particularly clearly Every three years 
a non group of boys, of offcs ronffwg from about twelve to 
fourteen, enters the “ morung " These are called tioca 
hanhon {“ unnpc gang ”) They must sleep in the 
“morung” and aiork like slaves for the elder boys In 
three jears a now group takes their place and they become 
Ullaphahon {“ ripening gang ”) Tlioj now make the new- 
comers work for them just as hard ns they ovorked They 
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need not sleep in the “ znorung ” if they do not want to, 
and may marry towards the end of their tune Their duty 
IS to carry messages ^ and worh. in general for the village 
After three years of this they become chuchenhahon 
(“ morung leaders gang ”) The “ morung ” is under their 
control, and in tlio old days youths first went on raids nhen 
they reached this stage Then, after another three years, 
they become oikchangahamtchanhori (“ pig’s leg eaters ”} 
The name indicates that they get the legs of pigs killed at 
“ morung ” feasts Their duties are much the same as for 
the previous three years For the next three years they are 
hidong niabang (“ clan leaders ”) On entermg this penod 
they have no more to do with the “ morung,” they have 
left their youth behind them and are villagers of standing 
After this they become Ikonn (“load earners ”) for three 
years They supply men to cany loads containing sacrificial 
pigs, fowls and so on at ceremonies, and receive small 
shares of the councillors’ meat At the end of this period 
they become councillors (tatan) for tliree years, and, with 
the advice of yet older groups, run the village After this 
short term of office, during which they get the biggest 
shares of meat, they become rnaozamba telalba — assistant 
councillors They still obtain shares of meat, but only ver} 
small ones Fmally, after three years as assistant coun 
cillors, they become rnaozamba lemamba A few of this last 
group pass on to be pnests {jpahr), but for most men this is 
the last stage They represent the age and experience of 
the village and the tatan aro expected to ask their advice 
on any matter of importance 

In the Chongb and Mongsen system fewer groups arc 
recognized The CliongU custom is as follows NeW 
entrants into the “ morung ” are called songpxir and have 
to work for the older boys for three 5 cars They then 
become sangmen for another three jears MTiiIc in tln-^ 
group they can carry food for raiders, but are considered 

* Umler this syetem a message can bo sent from end to end of tlio Ao 
country by day or night, the man or boj on ilutj for the time being cat^ 
ins on the letter to tlie nest village The same si stem appears to ®*‘**,, 
tiji under the name of I'oXorKfrtm (Bremter lull Tnbtji of F>)* P , 
letters being earned in eTsetK tlie aamo split stalh of “ekra tandropogo^) 
grass (fiid p 210)— J II II 
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too young to take part m the fighting After this a boy 
becomes an achuzen, a doss 'ahich includes all joung un- 
mamed men Tbeso proTido the chief fighting force 
After marriage men arc simply called arichungr (“ morung 
men ”) They cease to sleep in the “ morung,” but remain 
connected avith it till they arc about tliirty. That is to 
ray, they help at repairing it and subscribe to and share in 
‘‘ morung ” feasts After that, if they frequent it, it is 
only as guests 

In the ]\Iongsen language group the youngest class of 
boys IS called songyxir These, in turn, after three years 
blos'iom into tiinabanff As soon ns one of this class marnes 
he joins the class called pfir, in nliich he remains for four 
or five years, before he enters the chxtyenr group These 
latter are often spoken of simply as anchumingr (“ morung ** 
men), and in this group a man remains until some member 
of his age group has a son old enough to enter the ” morung ” 
The cycle of age groups is then complete and members of 
timt ytngar have no more to do with the ” morung ” 

The ” morung ” sysUm 

A man does not usually speak of himself as belonging 
lo such and such a “ khcl ” of a vilhgc, but to such and 
such a ” morung,” of which a *‘ kJiel ” may contain two 
01 three Tlicy are organized on the clan system, hoj^ 
of one, or perhaps tuo, clans occupying the ‘same " morung ” 
Should most of a boy’s friends happen to be members of 
another clan he may leave the rest of liis clan and join his 
friends’ ” morung,” but he is supposed to help lus ancestral 
“morung” nlien necessary, though he cannot be fined 
for not doing so New bojs enter the “ morung ” in the 
autumn, at the time when the village fences are renewed 
Of the tno hearths in the "morung * the new hojs use the 
inner one for their first pencil of three jears, the one nearer 
the door being reserved for the senior clashes Men who 
are nov. middle aged say that when they first entered the 
“ morung ” tliej nerc very severely disciphned, not to say 
bullied They' were, for instance, held over the fire and 
compelled to endure the heat without a cry Or they 
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were made to show their pluck by being sent tilone on a 
dark night to fetch a bamboo from a certain clump The 
boy sent was allowed no torch or weapon, and had to gnaw 
the bamboo tlirough with Ins teeth or hack it ofE anth a 
sharp stone Or, again, a boy would bo sent tb leave a 
torch at some particular spot far away in the jungle and 
come back alone in tho dark without a light In the 
morning the older boys would go and see if the burnt remains 
of the torch were in the proper place Nowadays bovs 
have an easier time, but a considerable number of duties 
falls to their lot, and for the first three years a boj 's life is 
\erj like that of a fag at an English Public School 
of the lowest class must keep a supply of torches in tlie 
“ morung ” for travellers passing through the village late 
m tho evening, they have to massage the bigger bo}3 
legs when thej come m tired from the fields, * they arc 
responsible for tho wood and water needed for cooking * 
they must make pipes and sharpen “ daos ” for their seniors 
In fact, for three years they have to do what they are told 
and do it quicUy — a most excellent sj'stcm Wien the 
junior grade, at the end of three jears, moves up to male 
room for a joungor group every member of it must con 
tribute three good logs of wood, ns a sort of entrance fw 
into the nest grade These are piled up by the door and 
used as firewood 

No one who is no longer a member of a “ morung ” can 
interfere with its internal affairs, and anjono attempting 
to do so can bo fined A ** morung ” is a microcosm of 
tho village and lias its owti council reminding one strongly 
again of a Public School with its prefects A t\'p‘'^'‘^ 
Chongli council would be compo'?cd as follows one l/ajf 
(head), one Tonglu (assistant head) fourteen Tatar (council 
lors) two Txngyar (works overseers) wlio see that repair^ 


‘ Tl c Kimo duty fall* to tl « lot of tl o rounser memJwfB of tl <* W"” 
li TUI of tho Omont which Mrtually the mine institution as H 
morung ii>»tom nn I I ko U ts worked on n tlrcrjeir ago proni 
Wsis (Hoy TU Oraonn oj Clola tiooptr pp 2t7. Hal n 

Orofmr p 2ID q lOted I y Ilwliion / rt nidw CuUtiTt oj Indui p C") — 


•So too tho boys of t! 0 LtisI PI satrftivl anotl rr mslance of W' • 

irstitution (Slakeapoar, iur/rt Anil C/anr p S'*) J H H 
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etc., are properly carried out, and two Yibutir (“ madliu ” 
carriers), who must see that every guest has food and 
drmlc when the “ morung ” entertains otlier men of the 
village on such occasions as tim Moais.il festival. This 
council, wliich consists of senior boys, settles all disputes 
and quarrels arising in the “ morung ” and inflicts and 
eats fines of pork, the parents of the boys at fault having 
to pay, of course. 


The village couneiUors. 

The most striking feature of the Chongli system is that 
at the end of every generation all the councillors of a " khel ” 
vacate office and a new body takes their place. Every 
Chongli village has a standar^zed generation of so many 
years, usually between twenty-five and thirty. When the 
time comes to vacate office there is almost always a violent 
quarrel. The office holders, reluctant to relinquish their 
pouer and shares of meat, argue that their time is not up 
yet, while the younger generation are eager to take their 
place. It must have often happened in the past that 
the old men were able to put up a stout fight and prolong 
their period of office, or that the young men have been 
able to oust their elders before their time was up, for might 
is often right in Naga life * This would account for the 
local differences in the length of a generation. In Long- 
misa, for instance, one “ khel ” changes its council every 
sis years, a result, as is acknowledged, of continual pressure 
by the younger men. The Chongli recognize a cycle of 
five generations,* which are named as follows : Mechen- 
sangr (“ those who do not run away ”), Mopungaangr 
(“ wind people ”), Koshasangr (" broken people,” i e. men 

' I remember a case m point occurring at Mongsenyiinti. The “genera- 
tion " period used to be SO years In the course of a quarrel as to when 
the eiistmg tatar were to vacate olhee, the successors were backed by 
the village and it was emphatically decided that the real period was not 
30, but 25 years, in order to get tlio old men out Wiat will happen 
when the 25 years expire and the present holders find tJiat they preferred 
to eat their cake in 1017 rather thim keep it for 1942 remains to be seen — 
J, II H. 

• One 13 reminded of the “fiio stoma” of the Chinese Shan cycle 
(Cochrane, The Shan*, I 130, Scott and Hardiman, op ctl , I. i 20S), 
this stem being a period of 12 years m a cycle t>f 60. — J. H. H. 
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of this generation die young), Riyongsangr (“ many people ”), 
Metemsangr (“ equal people ”). The meanings given arc 
the traditional ones and very likely fictitious. Dr. Clark ^ 
translates the names as follous : “ truthful generation,” 
“ bad generation,” “ swaggering generation,” ” warlike 
generation,” and united generation.” Each generation 
of councillors takes the name of the cycle coming after 
that of Its predecessors, till Metemsangr is reached, when 
a fresh start is made at Mechensangr. As tho length of a 
generation vanes locally, all villages arc not m tho same 
generation at the same time 

To debate matters of importance all the councillors 
[Talar) of a village will meet. But among the Chough 
they are not organized as one body. In reality they consist 
of a number of bodies called mtnden or Tatar mindcn, of 
winch each ”khcl” will contain two or tlirco. Each 
ininden is self-contained. This organization os elo'cly 
bound up with the complicated system of shares of moat 
by which tho Ao laj's such store. In fact, anyone whhing 
to enquire what a man’s status is in the body of councillors 
asks what his share of meat is. This meat consists of pi?’ 
Iiaid as fines, animals sacrificed on various occasions, anfl 
animals of which part has been given away as a present 
to some distinguished stranger. When some Strong char- 
acter finds that in his minden lie can only get a small share 
of meat, ho attempts to split oJT and found a new ininden 
w here his share w ill bo bigger. Tins effort is stoutly rcsi’^td 
and is very rarely successful. But tho tendency probably 
accounts for tho multiplicity of mtndens existing to-^l’I- 
A complete minden is composed ns follows : (1) Four men 
called Tazangpur (/aranjf = the lower part of tho trunk 
of a tree)^ who get meat from the liaunch and arc tho lead- 
ing men of tho rnindcn. Tho senior Ls c.illcd Tazangtib(^ 
or Tazangpuba. (2) Four men called Tampur (“ midtUe 
men”) vho share the meat of tho neck. Tho senior of 
them IS called Tamtazang, and tho two senior together 
Tflmfcnyemr (*‘ middle buyers”). It is the duty’ of thc^e 
tw o to see to the buying of all meat for sacrifices and presents 
’ unJer tanytr, p. 630, or* Cil J. P. 31. 
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to Blrangcrs, and to keep a« account of what xs spent on 
meat throughout the year When it is necessary to consult 
a “ medicine man ” on behalf of the village all the Tam- 
tenyemr of the village meet and go to him together (3) One 
Ungr, who is the titular head of the mtnde7i If possible 
he must belong to the Pongenr or Yimsungr clan, or at 
any rate to the Pongen phratry If the phratry is not 
represented in the village the post may he held hy a man 
of the Lungkam phratrj All meetings are held m, and 
all ammals killed in front of, his house He gets the head 
(4) One Tonglu who is tho Ungr’s assistant and gets a 
head if several animals are killed at the same time (5) One 
man of the Chami phratry, who gets the heart (6) Two 
men of the Lungkam phratry, who get the ludneys, breast 
and undercut (7) Two, four, six or some other even 
number of men called SkosanglahorChttang'angdang ( * tasters 
of meat and drink ") They form, in fact, n Kitchen 
Committee, who see that the cooking is good on festal 
occasions They get meat from the stomach (8) A 
number of men, which vanes from village to village, who 
share the rest of the meat and fill vacancies among the 
higher posts Occasionally a mtnden consists of members 
of one clan only, except for any outsiders who may have 
to he incorporated to receive the head heart and other 
portions which tradition assigns to certain phratries But 
usually all the clans m the villago are represented in each 
imndeUt each clan having a very definite traditional nght 
to nommate so many representatives For instance, a 
clan might be entitled to one post among the Tazang^ur, 
one among tho Tampur, one among tho Shosanglah and 
two or three among tho junior Tatar Should the Tazang 
pur member of the clan die, the Tampur member would 
take his place and all would move up one a new jumor 
Tatar being selected from the clan All selection is by 
general consent There is nothing m the way of formal 
voting Towards the end of a generation new members 
are hard to find for no one wishes to hold office for a short 
time only The ivhole body of councillors goes out of 
office at once, and no one can be re elected however 
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influcnlml he maj bo or however short a tcmi of ofReo 1" 
has tn;ojc(l Ev-eouncillors not onl^ get no shires of 
meat* but Imio tho nn^aiourj dutj of nml mg corp-e 
pfatforms preparing bodies for di«po«aI and canning (I era 
out of tho Milage How arc the might \ fallen I 
Among the Jlonp^en ive do not find the same multiphcitv 
of mxndcn, nor do all the rouncdlors go out of oflici together, 
thert. bung no cicio of generations The council!e"« 
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ghostly terrors — and make huts in Tvhich the relations of 
such unfortunates may live during the timo of their 
uncleanness 

The system in vogue in Chungtia differs from that found 
in most Mongsen villages There is one vitnchen of Tctir 
for the whole village, which goes out of oflSce every three 
years, each age group thus getting its turn, as is the custom 
in Changlu In each successive mtneken the hind legs used 
to go to the two men who had taken most heads, the neck 
to the tuo next most successful warriors, and the rest of 
the meat to men in. proportion to their prowess "When 
the village uas founded the Achamr clan had the right of 
providing a Sungba, hut tho Lungchachar clan ousted them 
m a quarrel and hold tho right non In Changla tho 
Sangba, as he os called, is provided cither by the Metam 
sangba or Lungchari clan, whichever happens to be 
represented by the oldest man in the mtnehm 

Village Presents 

Any distinguished stranger from another village is given 
a present of pork {alsii C, aoksa M = “ pig meat ”) These 
presents are both frequent and highly valued m Ao societj 
There is an undefined standard by which all Juiow who is, 
and uho is not, entitled to such a present, and to refuse it 
where due would he regarded as a very senous slight mdeed 
The Chongh custom is as follows A man of standmg 
visiting another village is usually given two presents of 
pork, one, called kidong otsU from members of his clan, 
and one, called Tatar alsU, from tho “khel ” as a whole 
The procedure mvolved m presenting ktdong aksH illustrates 
well the Ao habit of mvestmg cveiy social act with meticulous 
ceremony A pig is selected by six young men called J/opw 
Angam, and its owner paid on the spot by some member 
of the clan, vho is recouped from clan subscriptions when 
they arc collected after the next Iiarvest Every boy of 
the clan becomes a Mopu Angam as soon as he marries, the 
senior one of the little committee passing out to make 
room for him To assist the six young men are six older 
men called Kidong Pongchen These are men who have not 
yet become councillors The pig having been bought, it is 
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I<iUc<l in front of tlic liomo of the oI(lc‘?t mnn of the clan 
who IS called Kxdong Vngr Ho gels the head, and the 
Btrangcr is prc'^cnlcd with half the pig tlio foie and lund 
leg being cut off ratlier uliort On tho meat are laid eight 
annas Tho monoj ho keeps, but the pork ho immediately 
cuts up and returns, according to a strictly observed system 
of etiquette Tho hind leg goes to tho man m whose hou«e 
he stayed the night, the five bottom ribs go to the Mopu 
Avgam and Kxdong PongcJicn^\\o selected tlio pig, and the 
rest IS divided up and a piece given to every man of what 
ever clan in whose liouse tho recipient has drunk ** madhu 
during his Msit The other Iialf of tho pig is dindcd up 
among momhers of tho clan In tho ease of Talar alsH the 
principle is exactly the same A pig is bought by the 
Tamknyevir of tlio “ kliel ” and killed in front of the house 
of tho Tatar Ungr — that is to say tlio oldest of the Ungrso! 
tho \ariou3 tmndtns He gets tlio licad and tho most *■> 
divided up ns in tho case of clan alsU On tlio guests 
portion 18 placed one or two nipccs, or perhaps a cloth or 
n “ dao ” Ho keeps this and gives back tho meat as already 
desenhed Tlio Mongsen custom is identical with the 
Cliongli 

In tho old days a roan from another village pa'i’in? 
through a village on his way liomc wuth a head was given 
a live pig called apal (C and JI) by tho members of one of 
the “ morungs ” Over this lie brandished his “ dao 
wlulo ho shouted of his prowess and announced that be 
had taken tho head from tho other village becau'iO of their 
wickedness, and tliat no blamo lay on him Ho then cut 
off its head with one blow To divide it up ho cut it m 
two at tho waist, and took tho front half, leaving the hind 
quarters for the “ morung ” 

Village Funds 

How an Ao village ever manages to assess and collect it^ 
funds has always been a sourco of wonder to the writer 
But they manage it somehow, and with very little quav 
relhng These funds aro called saru TIio system — using 
Chongli terms — is as follows After liarvest the Tainitn 
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yemr of every mxnden, with as many other Talar as like to 
come, meet in the Tatar house and reckon up what 

has been spent by the “ khel ” as a uhole dunng the year 
There are numerous items — ^pigs bought for alsU, animals 
killed for sacrifice, pigs killed to provide the Tatar with 
pork at important debates, and so on All these animals 
have been paid for on the spot as a rule by some councillor, 
uho recoups himself from the funds when collected The 
Tainttnyemr keep a tally of the cost m nee of each item 
with httle bundles of bamboo sticks The expenses meurred 
in the year are totalled at the meeting and the amount of 
rice required to cover them is estimated, leavmg a very 
good margin on the safe side To provide the nee each 
household is assessed at so many baskets This is collected 
after harvest, when payment is easiest, and those who have 
paid for animals are recouped With the balance tho 
councillors buy meat and “ madhu ” and recompense 
themselves for their labours with a feast If the balance 
18 too big the village objects with an exceeding great noise 
Besides tho village earn, each clan collects a fund from its 
members to pay for clan alsd, and the “ morungs ” similarly 
collect earn to pay for the meat consumed at their feasts 
The Chongli and Mongsen systems are identical 

On the principle, to which I am afraid they are rather 
prone, of if m doubt objecting to eTerything, tho Christians 
have in the post objected to subscribing not only to tho 
cost of animals killed for sacrifice, but to tho cost of alsH 
Towards heathen ceremonies they have never had to sub 
scribe, but of aksit and other charges entirely unconnected 
with rebgion thej have been ordered to pay their share 
The custom is now that the Christians are represented at 
tho councillors’ meeting at which tho assessment is made, 
and households of their persuasion only have to subocribe 
to non religious charges 

Property 

Landed property of four kmds is found among the Aos 
— private land, clan land, “ morung ” land and common 
village land Ail but a very small proportion of the land 13 
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now pnvate property But the Aos say that this was not 
always so According to them when a village was founded 
each clan took a portion of the land and held it as common 
clan land The tendency has been for this to become private 
property , men cultivating a particular piece would acquire 
a prescriptive right in it , or a clan would transfer to the 
aggneved party a piece of land as a fine inflicted on one 
of their members — for according to Ao custom if a man 
cannot pay a fine him'^clf his clan must pay it for him, 
or a clan would become reduced m numbers and the sumvora 
would sell ofi them surplus land to mdividnals of other clans 
The result is that nowadays there 13 no cultivatable land 
which IS permanently clan land Should a man die leaving 
no heirs hia land becomes clan land, but probably only for a 
month or two, till the oldest man of the clan divides Jt 
up and it becomes private property again In many villages 
part of the site is reckoned as clan land, but dealings in such 
land are rare and the description 13 little more than tbcorcti 
cal, members of other clans usually occupy house sites on 
such land freely, without paying any rent “ Morung 
land IS invariably land near the village on which are timber 
and bamboos used for repairing the budding UnldvC the 
Lhota “morungs” an Ao “moning ’ never owns rico fields 
The common village land usually consists of jungle unsuit 
able for cultivation or odd bits of land near the village 
Common nee land is rare, and where it exists it is duo to 
special circumstances Chungtia, for instance possess a big 
picco of land given them by Changki for assistance m war 
This IS still held m common When the time comes round 
to cultivate that block, anyone who wishes to do so clears a 
portion, paying as rent two loads of nee to the village 
fund Akhoia too have common land For very man' 
jears they could not cultivate a certain hillside because of 
perpetual attacks by raiders from the Changkikong range 
Bj the time the country was taken over and thej could 
cultivate the land without fear of molestation, details of 
ownership had been forgotten and the land is now common 
Or again it occasionally happens that a whole clan dies out 
What has not been sold of its land is usually divided up 
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between members of other clans, but sometimes it becomes 
common land Only one example of rebgious tenure has 
come to mj notice Tlio two men who perform the 3 early 
B'lCTifico to the sacred bouWer called Changclianglung on 
Waromung land have the right of cultivating n certain piece 
of land near the stone Bamboos, “ pin ” lines, thatching 
palms, etc , arc usiian3’^ pnv&tc propcrt3 , though “ morungs ” 
alwa3 8 possess largo clumps of the first It is quite common 
for bamboos to belong to one man and the land on winch 
they stand to another For instance if A, having ishcd 
B’s permission, plants bamboos on B’s land, B still retains 
the whole of the land though A owns the bamboos But this 
IS so only till A's death Wicn that occurs the bamboos 
go to B or his heir, though it is the usual practice to allow 
A’s heir to take what he wants from them for a year or two 
A curious s3-stcm of what ma> ho termed “ warning notices " 
for bamboos exists A clump is fenced round and on the 
fence arc hung circles of bamboo These represent the 
girth of the animal tho owner will demand ns a fine from 
an} one stealing from that clump, a big circle meaning a cow 
and a small circle a pig Cattle, cloths weapons utensils 
and other movable properl}' arc privately owned and a 
man may dispo’so of them ns he wishes sa%c that it is not 
customar} to part with heirlooms such as antique “daos 
Among the ChongU some clans poasess an iron spear 
(nusunr^sH) which is clan propert} and is always in the 
pos«cssion of tho oldest man of the clan in tho village 

Iti^enfance 

InbCTitanco is in the male line Sons brothers, brothers’ 
sons and so on inherit in that order Though a woman can 
possess properl} she cannot mhent it * If a man with an 
onU daughter and no sons were to give hnd and mono} 
to his daughter during Iiis lifetime those gifts would remain 
inhd after In', death, provided the girl had made her father 
cicn a nominal payment for tho land But all propert} 
remaining undistributed at his death would go to bus next 
male heirs, whatever Ins known wishes might be They 
I A wilow TtctrtM suKicifnl pK>peit> (w ) er eupport — J P i! 
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could give the daughter & share if they liked, but need not 
do so A man cannot will liw property away contrary to 
custom If the daughter m the case mentioned above made 
her father a payment for the land it becomes her private 
property She can sell it or give it av ay if she likes, but if 
she does not transfer it during her life it goes on her death 
to her father’s male heirs But if she makes no payment 
she can only have the use of the land for life and may not 
dispose of it, and after her death it goes hack to her father s 
heirs All sons inherit equally A widow receives a 
portion of the rice and the use of the house, and as much 
as slie requires of her husband’s land till death or remarriage 
or till she becomes so infirm that her sons have to support 
her Very often a woman lends out and thereby increases 
the nee she received at her husband’s death Anything 
she bu3^ with this nee becomes her absolute property 
If a widow has to support a young son or daughter the land 
assigned for her use is mcreased nccordmgly Land bought 
by a woman — perhaps with money given her by her father- 
goes to her son if she has one or, failing him, to her brother 
or other male heir of her father It cannot go to her hus 
band Of her rice, on the other hand, the greater part 
goes to her son or to her father’s heirs, but her husband 
entitled to a small share If she has a daughter and no son 
the daughter gets a small share and her husband’s heirs the 
rest Beads and crystal ear ornaments are valuable property 
and pass as follows , those bought by her husband are the 
wife’s only for life and go to him or Ins heirs, those she 
has bought herself are her absolute property, and she can 
give them away to her daughter or anyone else she likes 
of ornaments she has bought liereelf any remaining with her 
at her death go to her father’s heirs — her husband has no 
claim on them , of the beads and ornaments brought with 
her at her marriage half go to her husband or his heirs, and 
half to her father’s heirs 


Adoption 

Adoption IS rare among the Aos Wealth is pretty evenly 
distnbuted and it is not often that a man is so desperately 
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hard up that he will go to another man and call lum father 
m the hope of being supported Nor, as there are no fat 
marriage prices to be shared, is there any incentive for a 
man to go about seeking whom he naaj adopt, as is some 
times the practice of Serna chiefs Nor does the adopter 
necessanly inlient any property the adopted may accumu 
late If A adopts B and B dies without heirs A gets B's 
property But if B has a son C or even an unadopted 
brother D> C or, failmg him, D would get the whole of B'a 
property, save a very small portion which would go to A 
Should B’s descendants die out, after no matter how many 
generations, A’s descendants would inherit the property 
Similarly B’s descendants would inherit A’s property if lus 
Ime were to become extinct * An adopting father receives 
the same shares of meat from his “ son ” as a real father 
These consist of a portion of all sacnficial meat and the 
head of all game, mcludmg monkeys In the case of game 
the father returns the skull after removing the meat, and 
often adds to it an egg and a prayer for continued luck in 
hunting The son hard boils the egg, offers six little scraps 
to the skull, 2 and eats the rest 

There vs another form of adoption, which is common 
among the Chongb, but rare among the llongsen, who con 
sider that it brmgs bad luck A man, who wishes to make 
a particularly ostentatious display of wealth, can, provided 
he has done the mithan sacrifice three tunes, adopt either 
a “ morung ” or “ lihel ” of lus owm village, or the whole of 
another village He must give his adopted sons a live mithan 
and a big present of meat, usually at least three or four 
entire cows and pigs He is then entitled to wear cane 
leggings 3 In return for this present his adopted sons must 
call him “ father,” build lus house for nothmg if it gets 

Tl IS « ^e^y nearly I'lie Betna cuAom llie onij Oifierenee "being €1 at 
unadopted lirotl era jn the position of Mr JIilJs D are excluded in favour 
of A The Cliongll custom described further on of adopting a svholo 

Uiel ’ resembles the Senia and Thado customs in fl at it proindes the 
adopter with a certain amount of free labour and 1 am inclined to reganl 
the Cl ongli practice as linking up tl o Cbongli Aos with some branch of the 
Ivuki Kachm stock a 1 nk strengthened W the use of the nn form for the 
term for father a sister as distinct from the "Mongsen form m O — J H H 

* Cf The Serna 2saga» p 175 — J IT H 

• Seep SSswpro— ^ P M 
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and left and had a bodyguard of lusty slaves, who were the 
scourge of the place Moreover he used to seize children of 
his own village and sell them as slaves One girl, Masa 
yangla, vho was sold by Yunsingangba to Chuchu Yimlang, 
IS still ahve, and is the mother of AlamLhaba, head man of 
Jatpa Even the constant stream of pork from litigants 
did not compensate his village for this tyranny, and the men 
of the upper “ Lhel,” where he lived, one day took their 
courage in both hands, half wrecked his house, looted 
seven of his cows and said he must leave the “ khel ’’ or bo 
killed The lower " khel ** offered him asylum and built a 
house for him But he never lived to use it On the night 
before he was to go the upper " khel ” caught fire and was 
burnt out He apparently made no attempt to escape and 
in the morning the charred bodies of Yimsingangba and his 
wife rvere found clasped in each other’s aims 

Most disputes were (and are) settled by the payment of a 
cow or a pig But for certain offences particular punishments 
ncre assigned In the case of homicide, for instance, 
whether deliberate or accidental, the relatives of the dead 
man would have been deemed wantmg m affection had they 
not loudly and at length demanded the life of the slayer But 
public opinion would not allow the village to bo agam defiled 
with blood , the aggrieved party had to content themselves 
with wTeckmg the murderer’s house, looting all his property ^ 
and drivmg him out of the village In cases of injury the 
demand was on theory based on lex tahonts, and some years 
ago there was a dehberate attempt made in Ungma to put 
out one of the eyes of a man who had blinded another man 
m one eye But in practice the most serious mjunes were 

' This method of punishing honucide la, or used to be, customary among 
the Sernas ^rhere the right to loot 19 clauu^ even foe accidental homicides 
and against a man s father g house li he lias not yet one of hia own The 
custom IS also observed in some Angami villages, e <7 ,Kigwema, where one 
clan claimedthe right to resort to it against a member of another clan, who 
had caused the death of one of the former ma not in 1923 and who estab 
lished the fact that the customoiy punishment for homicide was the wreck 
ing of the offender s house and the plundering of his property Ihe same 
custom held in Samoa (Frazer, TAe Sdtef »» Inimortalitj II 160) and 
among the Maori of New Zealand vho ciOed it Jiluru {Old New Ztaland, 
byaPakehaMaoriiCh vii ] dIisal9omeatioa3itinPoIyaesia(Fofynesian 
Ite»earche3,lll 12C) and in Madagascar {Ara(2a/7o«cari?etistfr(f p 309), and 
a passage in Lejrden {Malay AnjidU, p 344), seems to link it up to the 
Contment of Asia — J H H 
O 
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covered by a fine Tor theft the value of the property stolen 
had to be restored and a pg paid to the ciders The pay 
ment of tins pig stamped a man as a thief, and his descend- 
ants for ever could be reminded of the mcident with im 
punity ^ An habitual thief was trussed up like a pig and 
left lying outside the Ungr's house on a bed of nettle leaves ^ 
all night If this did not cure him he was turned out of the 
village, his relations, who were sick of paying up his fines, 
assisting at his expulsion with ]oy Incendiaries were 
hanged Actual instances of the infliction of this punish 
ment are Imown, though ill fate was believed to dog the 
footsteps of the executioner and his family ever afterwards 
Families stick together m htigation If one side is loudi} 
unanimous in demanding compensation, the other is usually 
just as ready to combine to assist the culprit to pay it— 
if payment cannot be avoided In the old days if compensa 
tion was flatly refused, and no one was capable of talang »t 
by force, a favourite plan was to call m Lungkam or some 
other village famed for its rough and ready methods 
Lungkam would then send a mob of young men who would 
soon extract the fine, and everything else the culprit 
possessed Ao councillors have a curious method, which 
strange to say, works remarkably well, of eating a fiuo 
pork and then looking for the man who is to pay for »t ^ 
For mstance they will meet and decide that the “khcl 
will cultivate land up to a certain point this year At the 
meeting they kill and eat a pig Anyone going over the 
boundary laid down pays for the pig If no one trans 
grasses its price is included in the viUago saru Or perliap^ 
bamboos are always being stolen from certain clumps TIic 
elders wdl give notice that any more thefts will entail the 
fine of a pig Some unknown person cuts some and a p'g 
is promptly eaten The result is that the whole village 
mobilizes itself as a detective force to catch the thief and 


* Ao 8 Btill think howoer that theyliave tho right to loot the cattle 

\6samese m tho plaina An>one who nddresses as thief a roan vw 
1 as stolen a cow in the plains is liable accoi^inn to Ao cufllom, to a fn* ® 
a pig for malicious defamation — J I M ■ 

, * CfTUSeina^a3m p 2g M,Ha TleDotaNagat p 102 Slack and 
Lyall TAeAfilirs p 48 — J If H 

* Dalton {FU nograp) y 0 } Ucngal) records > erv much the same pract ce 

among tho Abors — J U If ' 
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malxe him pay for the pig, which otherwise will have to he 
subscribed for by all 


Oaths 

Many disputes are settled by oath The usual procedure 
IS for each side to deposit aa agc^d amount os a wager, 
together with the pnce of a pig, the fee of the elders for the 
part they play in the proceedings On the appointed day 
the parties, accompanied by a deputation of elderb to act 
as referees, go to the place at which village tradition ordains 
that oaths must be sworn Should either partj trip or 
suffer any similar httle misfortune on the way he is non 
suited at once, all return to the village and his wager is 
forfeited Should all go wrell each side tabes the oath 
Sometimes it can ho determined at once who has lost, but 
usually a recLonong is made at the end of thirty days If 
either side has sickness m his household during that penod, 
or loses any property, he is declared to have sworn falsely 
and the decision goes against him If nothing happens to 
either side any property in dispute is divided and the case is 
dismissed The actual oath can be taken in uinumerahle 
ways A few examples will suflBce In Ungma two spirits, 
Ngaza and Ngati, are supposed to reveal the truth through 
the position of grains of rice Ngaza lives between Ungma 
and Sutsu, while Ngati has his abode near the bndle path 
to Longsa On the day before the oath is to bo taken each 
of the parties, havmg set up an egg on end on soft ground 
near the yiUage, requests the spirits to remam withm call 
on the morrow , should one of the eggs topple over the man 
who set it up will, it is thought, probably lose his case Next 
day in the morning each party pours a little rice into lus 
pounder This is husked by an old man of his clan, and 
from it the swearer selects three perfect grams The man of 
his clan who has the reputation of being the most truthful 
picks them up, moistens them m his mouth, lays them in an 
am leaf, presses them till they all stick, together m a row, and 
folds up the leaf with the grains inside The parties then 
brmg their leaves with them to a spot near the bridle path 
on the West of the village H!acb calls Ngaza and Ngati to 
witness that he is telhng the truth and hangs up his leaf 
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If he finds it, however, ho brings it into the village, and, 
biting it, prays that he may die a horrible death if lus case 
bo false He then hands it to his accuser, who bites it and 
swears on it in turn and takes it back to the place where it 
was found Parties between whom a case has been settled 
in tins way may never till death cat or drmk anythmg 
brought from each other’s houses, or cooked with fire from 
each other’s hearths Pishing disputes between villages are 
often settled by oath Sometimes a representative of each 
side beheads a fowl m the way described above, thus settimg 
the matter at once Or a man on each side will throw a 
stone into the disputed water, or each will give the other 
to dnnk a “chunga” of the water mixed with chicken’s 
blood The usual prayers are offered m these cases, and 
should cither champion suffer mi&fortune withm thirty 
days the other aide gets the fishing rights In land disputes 
each eats earth from the field in question and prays that ho 
may swell up and die if he be speaking falsely Hero too the 
usual thirty days’ reckoning is kept If the ownership of a 
bamboo clump cannot be settled by argument each disputant 
outs a length of bamboo from it and, returning to the village, 
stands m front of his opponent’s house Ho bites his piece 
of bamboo and prays that Ins corpse platform bo made from 
that clump if his claim be false With tbe«c words bo throws 
the bamboo mto the hou'« Tlie other picks it up and, with 
the same praj er, hangs it up in lus house as a witness Any 
loss or illness m the course of a month settles the case 
Oaths on sacred stones seem to be verj rare nowadays 
There used to bo a small stone at Longpha called Longpha* 
lung, shaped like a head with the neck attached, which was 
borrowed for oaths by villages all over the Ao country It 
has now been lost, however, for many years At Waromung 
oaths used aerj occasionally to bo sworn on the huge sacred 
boulder called Changchanglung It was beheved that a storm 
wouldspnng upas theparticsreturnedtotho villagcandivould 
damage the property of one of them A false swearer would 
be sure to come to a bad end There appears only to have 
been one cn^e of an oath being taken on this stone m the last 
twenty jears, and of that I have been able to obtain a first 
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Imnd 'xccount The parties each Iflul liis Imnd on the stone 
and swore A wind suddenly got up nnd blew down a branch 
winch fell on to nnd damaged tlio granary of one of the 
swearers The man m question later became a Christian 
and died m 1020 bj falling from a house, a death winch is 
cursed nnd “ npotia ” according to non Clinstian standards 
Mj informant likewise was a Christian Every village has 
its favourite procedure for ordinary oaths In Longchang 
for example, the parties each set up an egg in a basket of 
rice Imsks in the presence of the elders on tlio day before 
the oath is to bo sworn , an egg which topples over is a bad 
omen for the morrow Next day the parties go with the 
elders to a certain spot on the path to Asangma As usual 
a slip or a fall is fatal On arrival each sticlvs hrs spear m 
the ground If a spear falls, or hits a stone and will not go 
in its owner loses Then each sets up an egg on end A 
crooked egg loses the case, but if both got through all these 
tests the fortune of the next thurty day s settles the issue Id 
S angratstieach pulls six leaves of a certain plant and thencuts 
throe thin bamboos from a small chimp preserved exclusively 
for oaths The winner is he who pulls and cuts clcaneat 
In Mubongchokut each splits the end of a piece of bamboo 
about tw 0 feet long and makes it into a little basket The<e 
are set up under a certain tree just outside the village, and 
each drops an egg into bis basket Tlien the elders hand to 
each a piece of bamboo from a certain clump The swearer 
grasps it in his left hand and has to cut it through clean with 
one blow It is always said that the two tests invariably gi^o 
the same result, the man whose egg fell crooked into the 
basket always fading to cut lus bamboo through clean This 
one can well believe The frowoi of Providence at the first 
test would give the swearer a shaky hand at the second 

Frtendshxps 

The Ao attaches great importance to formal friendships 
which are of vanous kmds The closest tie is that with a 
fnend called atomhu (C and M) The two parties must 
belong to ddlerent phratnes and different vdlages If two 
men A and B, agree to become atombii they first exchange 
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gifts of a "dao” and a spear A jear or so later A Tvillg a pig 
Half ho distributes m his own village among men of his clan 
and the husbands of women he calls sister With the other 
half he goes and visits B, accompanied by a large party of 
friends He gives B the half pig, some handsome ornament, 
and a cloth for his wife, and spends the night driniong in 
the houses of B and his clansmen In the morning B in 
turn kills a pig, and gives half to A, together with Rs 10 or 
Rs 15 m cash, or a live cow Then agam about a year 
later A revisits B and gives him half a pig and two cows 
Such fnendsliips are often hereditary, the children of 
atombU renewing the tie each generation The children of 
two atomhu may not intermarry, and a man addresses his 
father’s atombu and his wife as “father” and “mother” 
A man could not take his atombfis head in war If it were 
taken and brought in by someone else he would put a httle 
nee and *' madhu ” into its mouth and lay a small offermg 
of food under it as it hung from the bend tree 
Ash%bu (C) or Jhaoba (M) is a fnend of a different phratry, 
but of the same village Two asktbu will exchange gifts and 
give each other large shares of meat at feasts of merit They 
must always help each other m misfortune and sickness 
Atombu (C and M) — to be distmguished from atombU — is a 
fnend of a different phrntiy, but of the same nUage The 
tie is regarded as less close than that of ashibu and the gifts 
exchanged are smaller The word tomba is generally used 
to cover atombu and any friends between whom gifts have 
been exchanged Bedsides being bound to help each other 
whenever need arises, formal friends have special duties to 
perform on certain occasions For instance when giving a 
feast of merit a man receives constant assistance from such 
friends Or at a man’s first mamago his friends will make 
his door, the trays above the fire, and the bamboo ‘ chungas,” 
vhich <fie newfy married conpfe mosd use for six’ 
of ordinary cooking pots Tliey will hght the fire with a 
fire thong and have everything ready for the bnde and 
bridegroom when they come Again in many villages if a 
man brought m a head it was the duty of one of his formal 
friends to go and fetch the bamboo from vhich to hang it 
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from tlio Iion<I-troe. A man ns /imh n friend of 

liis own plirntrj* to whom ho is not n-lntcd in nny traconllc 
wny. Such fnciuLs usnall}* cxchntij;c* little gifts of tohicco 
And po on when tlioy mc(t. A lady-love is nddrc««cd hy 
name, hut Is ppohen of ns yingnehir (C) or y^ngao (M) 
She must, of coiin-c, Ihj of another phrotry. Women frientls 
of difTerrnt phratrie^ give cnch otlnr Pinnll gifts and ppoak 
of each other ns otongln (C nml JI); if of the pamo phratry 
they of couT>e nddrc's each other ns hister. If n mnn spared 
the life of nn enemy In wnr, they nnd their descendants 
liccame jioIfeM/inu (C nnd ^^) nnd would entertain each 
other with jiork occn«*innnH3*. 


H’or (intt 

At first, so the slor^’ goes, men difl not know how to 
mnko wnr.' Ilut one dnj'n hirtl dropped n herr^’from a tree, 
and n lirnrd {fhnngUmg) nnd n red nnt (niOnVsfl) fought for 
it. A mnn wlio was wntclung saw iho nnt kill the lixard 
nnd cut off its hoa<l. So men learnt to take heads, nnd till 
their eountr}* was taken over head-hunting flourished 
among the Aos. Is’ot onl^* slid the tnUng of n head gain ft 
mnngloty in this world anda slave in the next,* hut it brought 


pros|KTitj' to his village in tlio shape of bumper crops, many 
eluldrcn nnd good hunting.® Ko village could ever feel sure 

* Anf-mnli «n<l Prmna fAV %tArfnm w** IrAmt from tlio ant, bnt do 
mrnllon lipml ImntinR iw l»-nrot from Inm. 1 think — J. 11. 11. 

» TJie Di Aki liohl a rimlfar Wliof (.-wfr I.mir lloth. Tht A’otii« ej Sara- 
»rol <inrf l/nfirA A’oft/. iJom/o. II . p. HI) J. I*. M. 

1 bphe> c tlinl tlilii hlon of tho \irtam iM-comiiig n m tlio next worM 
l« foreign to (lio tiauni Nngn theory of fieail liuntinp. It 1», liowevto * 
txpienllj KuklMcw. Tlie'lliadoApoout to pet henils to nut on theprO'M 
ol their «len«l and so do other Kuki Inlies (Shakesnear, op fit > p 
Hodson, A agn Tnltn of 1 18). Mhdo m ndclition to thin praclu^ 

a helief identical with that of tho Aos. tlinl fho slain becomes the gpr%-ont 
» ' , ” recortiwl from the Chin Hills by Carey aod 

Tiiek {Thf CInn 11, lU (loutleer, 1 . 100) —.1. If. H. 

* lii/fLmgnoth.op ci'/,n 143— a.r.M. , , 

Ihisia thopro^ nilmg Napa belief, and lom inehned to seoln tJ.o Ao bflifl 

as a w holo n fusion between nn idea belonging to tho more recently inimi* 
crniii Knki eulturt- nnd n pro existing cnltnro of Ibo gemimo bead iitmtins 
^_aga. JiTOd hunting apiicnrs not tolionn essential imrt of tho Kukiana 
Kachin eulUtres. nnd when pnictis«l bv them It Ims not tho sigmfJcanco 
tiiai It tins among tho W'a and m most Nngn tribes Cf Shakespear. 
op nr p 00), Ciirey nnd Tuck, op rU .1 .177,230, Scott and Ifartliman. 

f fberofereneo to tho \Va belief In the Inst passage 

Vnn “ liltio misleading and idiould be rend with pp to 

uOOotthoBnmovobimo— J.II.II 
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that it would not bo raided. All defences bad thereforo 
to be kept in good repair. In the ditch and all round the 
outskirts of the village were stack "panjis ” (a^Tio C; acho 
bl), bamboo spikes about eight inches long. One of tlieso 
will go right through a man’s foot, laming liim and often 
causing blood poisoning,^ They are difficult to see anywhere, 
and almost mvisible among dead bamboo leaves. The 
Chongli often used an oven more dangerous tj'pe called 
mobutap. This was a piece of bamboo with a sharp Imife- 
edgo, wliich was buried in soft soil; a man treading on it 
would slit the solo of his foot. At night the log bridging 
the ditch was taken up and sentries posted in the lookouts 
at the gates. Often these sentries, whether they saw anyone 
or not, would call out that they had caught a glimpse of 
someone. If by any chance there were any raiders about 
this bad such an effect on their nerves that they thought 
better of it and departed. Some villages used to moko 
straw men and dress them up, and, putting a spear by them, 
set them out by the path. Other villages u«cd upright atones 
against which they leant a shield.* As a Naga rarely attaclcs 
except by surprise, the«ie dummies often proved effective. 
In order to find out the ho of the land and the exact position 
of an enemy’s defences, spies were sometimes employed. 
On one occasion Cliuchu Yimlang sent a man to Nokpoyim- 
chon, uhich they intended to raid. He said ho was from 
Lungkam, uhich was friendly to Nokpojdmchen, and strolled 

* A wound from bamboo is always liable to suppurate unle'o very care- 
fully looked of ter — J. P.BI. 

* Upright Btokes would liave dono just as well and aro so much less 
trouble to set up that I am inclined to think that tbeso stones may once 
lin\e hod a deeper significance, now forgotten, and may hB%o been them- 
selves permanent sentries to guord against evil spirits and disease The 
Dusuiis of Borneo and the TinOTion of the Philippines erect unnght 
stones as guardians round the vilwgo m tins way. (C/ Evans, iStuaic* m 
j?eltyion, j’off./.orc and Cuttom ti» Bnttth Horth Borneo end We MaUty 
Penifuuda, p 30, and footnote to the earoe page m which ho quotes 
Cuitoma of the M'orlil, p. 657.) — J. P. M 

Wlvcro tho atone w set up as a guardian it probably nets as a dwellmg 
place for some spirit of tho ancestral dead The menhirs, or nt any rate 
some of them, set up by the Angami are undoubtedly intended to accom- 
modato tlie soul of an ancestor, and *s one eould hardly have better 
spiritual guardians than the souls of ono's forbears it seems likely that 
guardian menhirs aro so inhabiteii. In this connection reference may bo 
made to my notes on tho erection of monoliths in the Kaga Hills m the 
JM.A .f., \ oli LII , and LlII — J. II. H. 
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and that they will dislodge a section of the bamboo channel 
and then seize the man W’ho goes to mend it. For this 
reason no one to this day ever goes alone to repair an aque- 
duct. Sometimes a party of raiders would retreat and draw 
their pursuers into an ambush. This was called arrmisil (C) 
or arreharr (M). A day attack on a village was called yimak 
(C) or ayimak (Jf), and a night attack aonungsemak (C) or 
ayakilep (JI). Such attacks aro rarely successful in Naga 
warfare if the defenders put up any sort of a resistance. 
To invito a man to your village and then kill him was called 
yimchilcp (C and JI), and such a piece of treachery, if success- 
ful, would bo shamelessly boasted of. A partj’ going on a raid 
invariably invoked supernatural aid against tho foe. At 
every sacred stono they passed an egg would bo offered, and 
at one or more places a cock with no nlutc feathers would bo 
released nith a prayer that tho enemy might bo blmd and 
deaf and too feeble to resist. If tho cock crew on its release 
the omens uero good, but if it flew straight away tho raiders 
returned, for to go on would be to court disaster. Tho eggs 
and cocks required for a raid could not bo talcen from any 
hou«o where there was a pregnant woman. At a ceremony 
called MetsJiilsa (C) or Metchar (M) (“ bl.amo*laj*ing ”), in 
addition to releasing a cock, tho party beheaded a dog with a 
prayer as before, and a declaration that it was tho other 
village with w Jiom the* fault lay.^ Tliis was usually performed 

1 All Nagas appftir to liavo n very fimlj-rootod boliof tlrnt Iiomicxlo 
cntnila n ncmc*<>a for eomoonc. but apparently this nemesis does not 
ntressanlv fall upon tho head of tlio portv winch ue should regartl as 
blood giuhy nt all. Tho burden mav bo shifted from ono sido to tho other 
by suitable improcntions nddrossed, it would seem, to no ono m mrticular, 
e y. The Senui 170»7 I aii^gosttlwt tho mcidcncoof the punish- 

ment really deposwia uporv whether tho ghostsof the slam and decapitated 
am less iU.<h«po>oil towards their onginal fellow \iHagors or townnis tho 
\ illatWH to which llioir heads bn\p liecn carried and where they lia\o l>ecn 
mollified with offerings, As (hoy aro by all rCagat after a succesafiil raid 
If this tIieor> lio eorreef, it is oIimous tliat the incidence of suffering 
entsiled by homicide is »iot in an> tray eomplicated by ideas of moral 
guilt, but dcpombi upon the disposition of tlie<Ieci<l, who will rctengo their 
prematuro eurlrtilmcnt of life on tlio^ who killed them or on Ihoso who 
tailtsl to revengo their dent lis ndeqimtelr, aceonling to tho inclmaticm of 
their malico or thou- caprice. One finds the same Idea of a rctributiie 
punidinient without any rssential connotation of moral CTilt attaching 
to the As.vimp«o wonl mp and to the Angaini Irp/.umo, both of which 
probably oricinate In tho idea of oflenee gi\en to some spint by an act 
not neee^anly bad in itself by anymoralstandard. noththesowordsara 
useif for want of an^ better to trahslata ** am '* — J. II. H 
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by some village which was being perpetually harassed by 
unprovoked attacl^, in order that, with the guilt thus laid 
upon them the wicked sliould flourish no more 
Any heads taken were brought back to the village and 
laid on the head of the drum, which was vigorously beaten 
The dancing of the heads to the vibrations of the drum was 
supposed to be a particularly pleasing spectacle to the women 
who looked on from afar The trophies were then taken 
to the Tir's house and divided up If a man took a head 
single handed he got the whole of it If there were two men 


in at the death the head was cut in two, the first spear 
{noLsilpuba, C , nokstiba M) gettmg the face half, and the 
second spear {tanangpvba C, tiinangwuba M) the back half 
If a third man {konglaiig C and M) had assisted he would get 
the lower jaw In this case the upper part of the skull was 
divided in a different way, the right half and left half going 
to the first and second spears respectively If a man not 
of the first three earned the head back to the village be was 
called mangkopungba (C) or mangkopuba (JI), and received 
a piece from the back of the skull ^ The heads having been 
divided, each warrior took his portion to his house, where 
he was greeted by his wife with a particular call She 
would feed the piece of skull and say ** I am feedmg you 
Bring your father and your mother and your sons and your 
daughters here ® My husband is a warrior ” ® The heads 
were then hung by cane strings to the ends of long bamboos 
which were leant agamst the branches of the head tree 
Under the tree the Ttr plucked a chicken ahve with a declar 
ation that the heads taken were only a just retribution for 
the sms of the other village, and a prayer for more heads, 
bumper crops and general prosperity in the future 
chicken’s throat was finally cut with a bamboo knife and 
the omens taken from its entrails On the sixth day 

' The Dyiiks and Duauns alao divide skulls (Ling Roth JVo/n<* ‘’f 
Sarawak and Brxtvah lioTl\ Borneo XI , pp 158 169)— J P M 

Cf theKonyak and Cliang methods of dividing the skull, 

Narjaa p 3S3 and A/an Aug 1932 — -3 H H • k-idj 

* Similarly Dyak ivomca put hetel into the mouths of enemies hs® 

and welcome them The men address them in song and urge them to bn S 
their relations (Ling Roth, op , II p 1C8)— J PM , tt « 

. y. Anjami Aoja»,p 239 TheStmaNagag,^ 173 — J 

* Cf The Stma Nagag, i! 178 H H 
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I have heard of a similar case in the Chang country The 
dead man’s village was funotts They said they had no 
objection to his head being dealt with in the ordinary way, 
but regarded it as a deadly insult that Ins scalp should be 
made into a cap for a wooden image ^ 

A man who wounded an enemy but did not succeed m 
takmg his head showed his bloody weapon as a proof of lus 
valour, and hung up a gourd on the head tree mstead of 
a head He called on the wounded man to come and be 
lalled and to bring all his relations with him It was essential 
that the wounded man should not sleep that night, or his 
soul would obey the summons and leave him in his sleep 
and he would die A man who escaped with a spear through 
him had to keep the spear head on the tray over his fire, 
so that, as the spear head was kept dry, so his wound would 
dry up and heal quickly 

Prisoners were rarely captured When they were they 
would usually be taken back and killed m cold blood by rich 
men who preferred this easy method of adding to their 
trophies A rich man might be held to ransom, but his pnce 
would mclude a slave to be slaughtered in his stead If the 
captors wished to make peace, a prisoner’s life might be 
spared in order that be ought bo used as a go between 
He would be made to put up a stone under the head tree end 
swear that until that stone rotted he would make war on his 
captors no more ^ Then he would help to beat the drum^ 
After his release he would become a lampur (C and M) 

* In Bome Konyak villages wooden ofiigies are used to accoirnnodsl® 
the souls of the deceased which is clearly also the purpose of those 

by the Angami In the Konyak villagea referred to the deceased s sctU 
IS for a time placed on the top of the head of the efBgy m order that tl o 
soul shall pass from tho former to the latter Perhaps the same idea w 
at work in the Ao practice described IVhea an Angami dies away frO"' 
home a bit of his hair is brought bock and attached to the head of a wooden 
image that is substituted foihiB body tn tite funeral ceremonies, doubfl®*^ 
to imbue it with something of his vital essence — J II H 

* Of The Angam% Nagae p 154 — J H H 

* The Konyaks set up witness stones in a very similar way when mahin? 
peace If either party intend to break the peace, the breach of covenant 
must be explained and justified to the stone first Of also Hooker 
iayanJoumaU II ,xxtx (of the Khasis, October 1850) and Frazer, /o'* 
Lore *n the Old Ttttamenl II,403#w— J H H 

See also p 82 — J P M 

* Itdeeupra, p 105 note — J II H 
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The drums were mtimately connected with head taking 
A new drum could not be beaten until a head had been 
taken, and it was on the drum that a head was first laid ^ 
Nowadays in Mongsen villages a ceremony called iongkn 
walul (” drum spr inklin g ”) is performed when a new drum 
shed IS built, usually every five or six years The boys of 
the “ moning " to which the drum belongs catch a cock m 
the village (anybody’s may be taken and no compensation 
can be claimed) This one of the big boys beheads with 
his “ dao,” shouting as if he were killing an enemy, and 
calhng on the men of other villages to come and bo lulled 
Some of the blood is smeared on the drum and the bird is 
stuck up agamst the fronf post of the shed 

In order to ensure good crops villages occasionally make 
mock raids The writer saw one earned out by Chungtia 
m August 1922 There had been a bad harvest the year 
before and the village wished to make sure there would 
not be another year of scarcity A body of young men 
all armed and under the leadership of older men, went out 
through Aliba and Kinungr as if going to raid a Lhota village 
After gomg a short distance they sat down and dranlc, w’lul® 
the older men held forth at length on the excellency of old 
customs and the danger of abandoning them Some speatt 
were then taken from the younger boys and carried back 
by the older men when all returned These spears repre 
sented loot from the enemy and their real owners never got 
them back All came back singing as if they were carrying 
heads, and the drum was beaten in the traditional manner 
All then had a meal and gourds were prepared and hung fm^n 
bamboos against the head tree The drum was beateu again 
and an old man held forth at enormous length on old customs 
and traditions, jabbmg the butt of his spear mto tlie ground 
at each point ^ Shortly after this Chungtia organize® 

* So ^vlth the canoes of Melanesia tlie possible connection of 
with the Ao drum log has been noted Alifo was required for the 
tion of the canoe (Codrmgton op cU p 297) and the head was 
Bet up at the prow of the canoe (ibid fee c^^ n *) — J H H / uie 
It 13 very common among Ivagas to escribe any misfortune e ? * 

or an epidemic to the neglect of ancient custom (and presumablj t 
consequent wrath of ancestral spirits) Thus the Soma in a year of eca^'U 
builds a mmiaturo moning or fences his village with make beh®' 

panjis a plan also followed by Angaan villages —J H H 
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abolition of head hunting causes a rise in mortahty Cer 
tainly the suppression, of war in a Naga tribe has never been 
followed by an increase in population There are two mam 
reasons for this The first is that no race ever increases ivhicli 

has lost one of its mam interests m hfe ^ The second is that 
infectious disease spreads with far greater rapidity in 
pacified territory When every village is at war with its 
neighbour, there is very little coming and going between 
them They remain segregated whether there is illness about 
or not Foreigners, too have brought mto the hills venereal 
d^eases and tuberculosis which will probably destroy more 
lives than were ever lost m raids In the old days they would 
havelefttheirheadshehmdmsteadof infection AllKagasare 
emphatic that there is more sickness m the hiUs now than 
there was in the days before they were taken over ^ 
it from mo to say that war can on any account be allowed 
m British territory On the other hand there is a beneficiw 
Bide to head hunting which is often forgotten It not 
one of the worst horrors of the world, as it is somotimes 
thought to be In Bombay more than half the children die 
before they are one year old In 3D21 the figures ^ere 
COG per thousand - There are forces against v bich no 
popular outcry is raised far more destructive of human m'- 
than head hunting 


Slavery 

Until the country was taken over the Aos owned larg® 
numbers of slaves When orders were issued 
slavery there was a wild rush to sell, Chuchu Yimlang 1 
instance, disposing of most of theirs to independent neig®* 


‘ CJ Rivers Ee$a j$ ( 


. . \ tie Depowlation ej Helanet\a P 1“ 

Kmpidon Ward In I arlkeri Burma p 235 Mr T J MacMalion ^ 
in The Blue Peter (July and Aug 1022) IVhile on every otl rr 
the group the native.^ have decreased in numbers the island oI_ 


offers the fnest example of the secret of vigorous and increasing 
life Malaita is the land of the 'head hunters a most active 
aggressive and energetic people They repulse every effort of tnc 
roan to overcome them and carry on unceasing strife among tl 

n e Malaita people arelivmg examples of the fact tl at only a” „ 

energetic etisteneecankeepnative folkhealthynn 1 progressive 

* In Vienna in 1021 during tie Save tie children camp*'* 
figure was only 14G per thousand — J P 51 
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abolition of bead-hunting causes a rise in mortality. Cer- 
tainly the suppression of war in a Naga tribe has never been 
followed by an increase in population. There are two main 
reasons for this. The first is tliat no race ever increases which 
has lost one of its main interests in life.' The second is that 
infectious disease spreads with far greater rapidity in 
pacified territory. When every village is at war with its 
neighbour, there is very bttle coming and going between 
them. They remain segregated whether there is illness about 
or not. Foreigners, too, have brought into the hills venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis, which will probably destroy mnr® 
lives than were ever lost in raids. In the old days they would 
havelefttheirheadsbehiridinsteadof infection. AIlNagasaro 
emphatic that there is more sickness in the hills now than 
there was in the days before they were taken over. Ear be 
’ it from me to say that war can on any account he allowed 
in British territory. On the other hand there is a beneficial 
side to head-hunting which is often forgotten. It is 
one of the worst horrors of the world, os it is sometime* 
thought to be. In Bombay more than half the children me 
before they are one year old. In 1921 the figures were 
G6G per thousand.^ There arc forces apinst which no 
popular outcry is raised, far more destructive of human In® 
than head-hunting. 


Slavery. 

Until the coimtry was taken over the Aos owned large 
numbers of slaves. When orders were issued stopping 
slavery there was a wild rusli to sell, Chuchu Yimlan?*' 
instance, disposing of most of theirs to independent ncig 


* CJ. Ilivers, E$tays on tht Depopulaticn of Mflaneeia, P , 

Kinpdon Ward, In Farlkeal Svrma, p. 235 ilr. T. J. cf 

in 3 he Blue Peter < July and Aug 1022} '* ^Vhilo on every other isw 
the group the natives have decreased in numbers the island oi " 
oOers the finest example of the secret of vigorous and increasing 

life Malaita is the land of the * head hunters,' a most 

aggressive and energetic people Tliey repulse every effort -.itci. 

man to overcome them and earry on unceasing strife among tJici 

. . . TlioMalaitapcoplearelmngexamplesofthefactthatonlyan jj 

energetic evisteneocnn keep native folk healthy and progressive 

* In Vienna in 1021, doring the “Save the children” carops'P ■ 
figure was only 14C per thousand — J. P. M. 
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hours across the Dikhu Of the slaves who were freed many 
elected to stay with their masters rather than go home, 
which shows that their treatment was on the whole good 
Not only were slaves bought from neighbouring tribes in 
the old days, but numbers of Aos were sold into slavery 
Tins was a common fate for a man who could not pay his 
debts and whose relations could not, or would not, pay 
them for him He and, if he were nmmed, his wife, became 
the absolute property of his master But a mamed couple 
could not be tom apart and sold separately against their 
will A slave lost all his clan rights and became in a vague 
sort of way a member of his master’s clan Really he seems 
to have had no clan at all All slaves lived m their master’s 
houses They could not marry and set up house on their 
own, but male and female slaves were left to mate as they < 
liLed, the children of such imions being in turn slaves 
The owner was on no account allowed to have immoral 
relations with his own female slaves, the idea, apparently, 
being not so much that they had been in a way adopted into 
lus clan as that such behaviour on the part of a free man 
would bo derogatory On the whole slaves were Lindly 
treated, but it not infrequently happened that one would he 
paid over as part of the indemnity due to a victorious village 
and hilled in cold blood Did a slave by any means manage 
to accumulate a bttle property, it went to his master on his 
death The paternity of slave children would often be 
doubtful, and even where it was certam they bad no rights 
A specially meritorious deed would sometimes win a man 
his freedom It was the custom for a rich man to be sur- 
rounded by a body guard of slaves when in contact with 
the enemy If one of th^e lolled and took the head of a 
man who threatened to break through to his master, he would 
be set free and allowed to build a hou«e, and would become 
the adopted son of his former master 

The Position of Women 

An Ao woman is verj far from being a slave and a drudge. 
Her position is no whit mfenor to that of a man She 
always has her clan behmd her, and were a bad tempered 
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Iluaband to bully bis wife he would soon have a suarui of 
angry m laws buzzing round his cars, and his wife would 
promptly leave him All her hfe a woman enjoys consider 
able freedom When a girl reaches the age of puberty she 
can no longer sleep in her parents’ house, for it would be 
“ shame ” for her to do so Instead she sleeps in a girls 
sleepmg house {chtLt C and M) Such a house is usuallv 
occupied by three or four girls, all of tlie same clan, and an 
old woman ^ There a girl is visited at night by boy& fro® 
the “ morung ” It is inaccurate to describe the chth system 
as an example of nnbndled pre nuptial licence A girl is 
ordmarily pretty free with her favours and probably has a 
series of lovers, but she does not admit men mdi‘?cr^m 
ately, and is of course never approached by those of her 
own clan ® She will as a rule only have one lover at a tune 
and that will he someone for whom she feels a real thoug 
often ephemeral, affection They will give each other ht ® 
presents, and if the girl becomes pregnant they mar^ 
Prostitution is not an Ao custom , such as there is is entire y 
due to the presence of foreigners in the country Marriag 
arranged in the chtKt are said to be the happiest ® 
But even they rarely last long What marriage price the 
13 IS very small This is good in that it prevents 
from selling their daughters against their will, but . 
tends to make diVorce easy, for the husband has paid h 
for his wife and loses little if he parts with Iier Divorce 


amazmgly common In fact it is very rarely that one 

A _» i__ 1 v«oTi marriea 


an Ao man or woman of any age who has only been 
once Couples part on the least provocation The u-« 
pretext is incompatibility of temperament, which 
mean anythmg , it commonly means that one or other 
the couple has seen someone he or she hlces be 
Divorced persons soon remarry, and after one or two 
ments most people find a mate for life If infidclitj i» 


’ CJ T/ e Angamt Na^as p 49 Hoclson ^^cigaTnbea of 
5taek and Lyall Tl e 2d\kxra p 19 jKoy, Tht Mxtndna and j-jif 


Stack and Lyall Tl e ldik.%ia p 19 JKoy, Tht Mundaa and 
p 385 {yili ora) Jenks T/e Boi toe Igorot p 6C {oldg) 

In}tabilanla of II e PI iltpptnea p 257 «g Baudesaon Indo Cnina 
Frttmliie People p 65 —J ^ -a r'*” 


e frequent though adnaittMIy contrary to ancient custom — 
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cause of the divorce it is almost always the husband who 
IS to blame Tlie wife may cs^t glances elsewhere, but she 
usually stops at that Tlie morals, of the men, on the other 
hand, are atrocious They visit the girls’ sleeping houses 
and carry on intrigues with women who are temporarily 
without husbands, and generally take every advantage of 
the amazing complacency of their wiv<^ 

In and about the house the duties are divided Tlie hus- 
band does the heavy uork, while lus wife cooks and makes 
the clothes She probably has a little nee and money of 
her own, and this she increases by trade qmte independently 
of her husband Both work in the Gelds On a journey if 
there is one load of food and clothes the wife carries it wlule 
the husband wall^ m front,* but if there is a lot to carry he 
13 quite ready to do his share At feasts of merit, which < 
arc perhaps the greatest of all occasions m a man's life, his 
wife plays a prominent and honourable part On days of 
lesser festivity she acts as hostess and tallcs freely with the 
guests In litigation she is well to the fore On asking a 
man in Court what his complaint is I have often known his 
wife step forward, tell him to keep his mouth shut, and 
announce that she will state their case Hen pecked hus- 
bands are not unknown m the Ao country 

The American Baptist Mission is carrying on a certam 
amount of education among the girls Imis does not meet 
with the approval of conservative Aos, who regard it as 
useless, and leadmg to idleness and immorabty There is 
eomethmg in what they say® The circumstances under 
which the matter came to my notice were as follows some 
girls returned to a certain viGage after spending some tune 
at the Impur Mission School They refused to demean 
themselves by working in the Gelds like their uneducated 

1 Tins 38 one of the old customs which Christian men show few signs 
of giving up — J P JI 

• A.0 Glinstions have themselves complained to me that girls ’"’ho have 
had a Jlission education find it herd to settle down to village life and are 
liable to go on the loose I do not mean to imply that no girl educated by 
tlia Mission keeps straight far from it But the eonaensus of opinion 
among respectable Aos undoubtedly is that there is grave risk of a 
Mission trained girl getting ‘ above herself and go idle and immoral 
And after aU the Ao is likely to know more of his womenfolk than any 
outsider — J P M 
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sisters, and preferred to sit in the village during the daj 
doing nothing In the village there also remained, as is 
the Ao custom, a few young men whose duty it was to give 
the alarm in the case of an outbreak of fire and carry on 
any urgent message coming through from village to viUige 
If idle girls and idle young men spend long days together in 
a deserted village trouble may be anticipated It was when 
a baby or two arrived that I heard some forcible opmions on 
female education ^ 

^ C/ Sawyer, op ctl.p 258.atsop 206 where ho quotesDeonC Worce^ef 
a3 saying of the Philippines * On the whole, after malang , 

extensive observations among the Fhilippine natives, I am tnclmeo to 
formulate the law that their morals improve as the semare of the distaw* 
from churches and other cmlistng influences ” Read ‘ Naga *0' 

Philippine' and I concur though I should make it clear that I mclua* 
the metalled cart road and my own court house among the civiiiai^ 
influences * albeit I do my beat to mitigate the effect of the last 
Sawyer again {p 203) saye Of lata years the establishment of forts 
Tagal Or visayas garrisons in the Igorroto territory, and closer 
with Christians generally, have tended to {lemoraliso the heathen so “ 
experience of the Kaga tribes is not unique '>-J H H 
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The religion of the Ao is not a moral code It is a system 
of ceremonies, and, strive as he may to do that which is 
lawful and right m the moral sphere, he wiU not prosper if 
he omit the sacrifices due to the deities around Vittti who, 
unappeased, are ever ready to blight his crops and bring 
illness upon him and his This does not mean that he is a 
devil ridden, temfied wretch, unable todistmgmsh right from 
wrong Far from it Deeply implanted m him is that 
mysterious sense which the Greeks called aMo)?, against 
which he often sins, it is true, but not unconsciously More* 
over the presence around him of potentially malignant 
spirits no more weighs upon his mind than does the prospect 
of the wrath to come drive to moody despondency the 
average Christian He cheerfully performs the necessary 
sacrifices, and hopes for the best \Vhen the mevitable 
day comes at last on which offenngs for sickness are no longer 
of any avail he meets his end with resignation and, unafraid, 
goes to jom his forefathers 

Deities and Spirits 

What are these spirits whose goodwill the Ao so untirmgly 
seeks * At big sacrifices prayers begm with an invocation 
to the moon and sun, the spirits {Istmgr&m C and M) of the 
village and fields, and the fate or double (hyo ^ C and M) of 

^ It may bd mere coincidence that the Aos use hya for a double, and 
that in Polynesia (it la used for the wooden or atoue figure put up for the 
soul to dwell in, but m view of thefact that several Naga tribes use similar 
wooden figures or mere stones for a sumlei purpose, tlie coincidence m 
worth noting, particularly as we find words like the Angami dahu and 
UTiuba apparently reproduced in the Polynesian aku and tafiua, while 
pentia (Angami) and pirn (Serna) Imk up through the Malay bum, the 
Tahitian punt, Maori pumpum and Ton^tn tapbum, with the word tabu 
(wcfe Evana 'Kempunan, ZfanjMay, 1920)— ^ H H 
ai5 
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the sacnficer Of these the tsungrem arc by far the most 
important Though the sun and moon are addressed first, 
no ceremony is ever performed in their especial honour 
What need to placate them ^ Tor though they ‘seem to 
■watch all, they plaj no part in the aSairs of men and no 
one thml»5 of them as deities Tlie iiija, too, is in no sen'e a 
deity and its nature is best discussed m connection with the 
Ao theory of the soul It is the tsitngrem who play an 
important part m human life On their goodwill largely 
depend a man’s health and happiness They are every 
where — m the -village, in the fields, m the jungle, by streams 
m trees, and, most favounto haunt of all in the huge 
boulders wbich are so numerous in the Ao country Thej 
are regarded as resembbng m some way the people of th® 
locality in 'nhich they live Tor instance, should a 
man be told by the " medicine man ” whom he consults that 
it IS a tsungrem of the Phom country which is holding his 
soul to ransom he will offer a little thread of the Lind which 
the Phoms buy keenly from the Aos Or should the patient 
have been attacked by an Assamese tsungrem while trading 
in the plams he -nail make his offering into two little bundles 
and attach them to a nuniaturo Assamese carrying pole 
for an Assamese tsungrem would naturally never use a Naga 
carrymg hand ^ 


Sacred Stones 

The worshipping of sacred boulders ^ is regarded as 
cbaractenstio of the Ao by other tribes, who are rather 
inclined to laugh at them for it Certainly there is hardly 
a conspicuous boulder -which escapes attention The moot 
famous is the Changchanglung, a huge boulder on the very 
top of the Changlulvong range between Waromung 
Dibuia Changchanglung used to be at ^\ar with Kibulung 
the big boulder in the Lhota country between LaUiuti and 
Akuk 2 One day Kibulung came and killed one of Chang 

‘ This attitude rather suggests that the tsungrem were or 
spirits of the dead (c/ Frazer Belief \n Invmorlaltty I 115 130 290 
31 sqq 327 andpoastm) — J H H 

* C/ The Angami hagas p 800 and p 1 note supra — J H H 

* CaUed by them Deolung ttdeTheLholaJSagas,p 117 — J P 
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thangliing’s men and look hw Iicnd Cliingclnnghing was 
m hts fields nt the tune, Iml he humed home when lie hcnKl 
tlie alarm W ith such Fpe«l did he chase Kibulung that 
ho caught lum up nt Longphn, and forced lum to drop tlio 
head Kibulung Buceccdctl in getting awa.a, but the head, 
winch nnmcdiaUlj lurnctl into fitonc, was taken charge 
of hj I/)ngphnlung another stone, who roicrcntly laid 
n flat stone over it ns a man would laj a cloth o\cr n corp c 
In the old dajs the imngran of Cliangclianghing lind n bad 
reputation ns n poltergeist Boj'S sk'cpmg in the “ nionmg ” 
nt the end of Wnromung nearest to it would be knocked off 
their sleeping benches it is said, h^ maisible hands, or even 
earned bodih outside the village Animals tied up for 
sacrifice, loo, would often be loosed The spirit of the stone 
was not wholly malignant, however At times it would 
appear m a dream to the man wlio performed the nnmni 
pncnfico, nnd gi\c useful information nbont the future 
But it is not to be trifled with Ko one spits or jabs his 
spear into the ground when passing tlio stone nnd if dis 
lurhcd It IS h! cU to bnng on a bad ptorm * A jcnrl^ 
pncnfice of a dog is offered b\ Wnromung The cerernona 
mii-t he performed b\ n man of the Kabznr clan, with a man 
of the Jluhr clan ns his assistant In return tlicj hn\c the 
right of cultivnting a certain piece of land But though the 
annual pacnfioc is continued, tlic glorj of the Blono has 
departed No longer does its t^ungrem foretell the future, 
nnd no longer nre oaths sworn on it The tree which grew 
out of the top of it wns cut dowai In con\<rts of the American 
Baptist Jlission nnd the stone defiled To illustmtc tlio 
attitude of the 5Iissjon townnls snered stones one mac quote 
JIrs Clark the wife of the fii^t Mi'sionar^ to work among 
the Aos, wlio writes with cviiltation of nnntlitr stone “ All 
sorts of dc*^ecrations nre now pmcti'-ed on that once hallowcti 
fionfhi nhohaic ihtir S»ihi‘r*' 

She omits to spcclf^ the nature of the desecrations I’rc* 
Fumabl\ the\ wen similar to tho-c pncti»c<l on the Clinng- 


* T1 (* rovnitiK pf « •!< nr» I } tl i* tl aturl inj; rf a U A \ frj cornmon 

Ifti ri'/? tiPlP I J II II 

* t/ p aa ( cfr-tr tn /n’ » l\ MAry 'Im 1 CtArk <\r*pnf*n 

lUplut 1 ul 1 cAtion ‘'ocifly 11 liadrfpVtA, I'KT — J I 31 
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changlung There the converts showed their Chnstian 
zeal by climbing on to the boulder and using the top of it as 
a latrme The ringleader, who actually cut down the tree 
and was the first to show his opinion of his father’s rehgious 
tenets in the way described above, was one Cheptaliyungba 
of Yachang Eor the next six months he uas insane and 
took up his abode under the corpse platforms in his village 
These details were given mo by an Ao Christian 

The Longphalung, which sided with the Changchanglung 
in his quarrel with the Kibulung, has been lost for the last 
thirty years It was a small stone in the middle of Longpha 
village and was often borrowed and taken away to the other 
villages for oaths Sometimes it would turn into two stones, 
which V. ere regarded as husband and wife, while at other 
times it would disappear altogether 

The number of boulders in the Ao country of merely 
local fame is legion There is the Mangchilung (“ Corpse 
eatmg stone ”) near Merangkong Its name arose as 
follows Yimakong, a now extinct village near Jlerangkongi 
was at war with the Konyak village of Tangsa The latter 
came raiding across the Dikhu, took two heads, and bolted 
Yimakong turned out to look for the bodies, which they 
expected to find near the Mangchilung They found, 
however, that the corpses had disappeared, while the boulder 
was red with blood Thus they knew it must have eaten 
them Offerings are made to the stone to bring fine weather 
Another stone to which Merangkong sacrifice is the Azuti 
balung on the bank of the Melak An offering of a small 
pig and two cocks ensures safe fishing and good crops for 
the year Outside Khensa is the Phukulalung, to which 
sacrifice is offered every year Long, long ago a woman who 
was carrying a load of pots fell down at that spot 
broken pots, turned into stone, are BtiU to be seen Mong 
senyimti is a great place for tsungrem haunted boulders 
In the middle of the village is the Kharalung tortoise 
stone ”), so called from its shape, to which a pig and a cock 
are sacrificed year by year On the long slope to the north 
of the village is the Hahapilung A Litim man long ago 
killed a great warnor called Haha and took his head, taking 
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care to cut it off with a good long neck He sat down to 
rest, finding the head heavy, and cut off the neck to lighten 
it The neck turned into stone m the way things had in the 
Ao country, and a pig and a cock, are sacrificed there when 
ever that area is “ jhumed ” But the most important is 
the Shitilung (" elephant stone ”), just below the village on 
the Chuchu Yimlang side One day a man wallang there 
jabbed his toe In the usual Naga way he began to dig 
out the block of stumbling But the more he dug the deeper 
he found it went, till ho had uncovered a huge boulder, 
which he could not move At the time Mongsenyimti 
happened to be domg none too well in a war with llubong 
chokut A “ medicine man ” gave it as his opmion that a 
sacrifice ought to be offered to the newly uncovered boulder 
His advice was immediately followed with excellent results 
Mubongchokut challenged Mongsenyimti to a pitched 
battle The latter were led by a woman invisible to them 
but visible to their enemies, who fled, leaving twelve heads 
behind The ghostly woman disappeared, but no one has 
ever doubted that she was the fsungrem of the Shitilung 
come to assist her worshippers A pig and a cock are still 
offered at the stone every year Another stone of note is 
the Sichikhunglung near Longmisa It is the head of a 
Longpu man turned into stone Ordmanly none of it show’s 
above ground, but once every year it is uncovered and a pig 
offered to it If this ceremony be omitted, the village is 
likely to be burnt down m the course of the year On the 
other hand, if the uncovering be done with too much vigour 
and the stone roughly handled the heavens will open and 
there will bo a perfect deluge that very day 

The Tsungremmiing ” Ceremony 
A yearly ceremonj’ is performed in every Ao village m 
honour of all isungrem in general It takes place in July or 
August Longsa perform it first, followed first by Ungma 
and then by Mokongtsu, from whence it spreads along the 
ranges The Cliongb procedure is as follows On the fiist 
day a pig ^ sacrificed outside the Tatar Uvgr's house, and 
a piece of the meat la given to the houses at each end 
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of the main vilhgo street Tins is a present for Lichaba, 
the chief of the isn7igre7n Distributed in this wa} he is 
bound to find it readj for him front tvhichcver direction he 
enters the vdltgc The rest of the pig is eaten by the 
elders On the evening of this daj every family makes a 
small offering at the hearth, and for that night the man and 
his wife must refrain from intercourse The next daj is 
very strict amung indeed, no one may leave the village and 
even nee may not be huslwcd, men and boys spm tops, 
and women and girls play games wnth sw ord bean seeds 
In the evening the bucks visit tlic girls’ dormitories and the 
houses of young widows and dttorcees The wromen are 
bound to supply their visitors with drinks If they refuse 
the men may carry off the doors and all the firewood there is 
in the house The nevt day is spent in the same way, but 
the amung is less strict and people may leave the village to 
gather jungle leaves and so on On the third day’s amung all 
go and bathe There is no visiting of girls’ houses that 
night, for istingretn are abroad and all go to bed carlj and 
avoid walking about In Ungma and Mokongtsu and a few 
other villages a tug of war takes place, as at the MoaUi 
festival, on the first and second amung days The Mongsen 
call the ceremony (“three days’ ornwn?’) 

Their rites are practically identical with those of the 
Chongb 


Ltchaba 

Mention has been made above of Lichaba ^ 
regarded as the greatest of the tstaigrem, and to him the 
creation of the world is attributed He w orked quietly and 
steadily at first, and had tunc to make the plains smooth 
and neat But just as he began work on the area where 
the Naga Hills are now a water beetle called out “Enemies 
are upon you ’ So he had to work in a desperate hurrj and 
only had time to make a jumble of hills Nowadays he 
occasionally appears m dreams to men of the Sangpur group 
of the Ao tribe at Longsa but never to any other Ao hen 
he does appear it is to ask for a present of pork Longsa 

' Some villages call him IiungUsangba ~J P M 
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then kill a pig and distribute four pieces of meat to the end 
houses of the mam street, as is done at the Tsungrcmmung 
Ungma and Mokongtsu do likewi'se and then otlier villages 
in any order they like Apart from this occasional tribute 
a yearly amung called lAchabamung {C and M) is held in his 
honour in all villages about June This prevents landshps, 
for smee Lichaba made the world, it is he wlio can keep it 
firmlj held together A pig is sacrificed outside the village 
fence and eaten by the village councillors, and the day very 
stnctly observed No one may even husk nee or fetch 
firewood from the stacl^ outside the village Tlie men and 
boys spm tops, as at the Tsungremmung People all retire 
to their houses early, and late in the evening each house- 
holder throws an old pot out of his door, asking Lichaba 
to accept it, poor though the gift is, as it is all he has left m 
his house At night Lichaba comes with a basket and 
collects these meagre offenngs Sexual intercourse is 
forbidden that night Should anyone transgress, the wind 
will wreck his house or flatten his crops Next day every 
man offers an egg in front of his field house 
In some villages every jear, in othere only if it bo suspected 
that someone broke the Lichabatnung, a supplementary 
ceremony in honour of Lichaba called LicJtaba agi is per 
formed about ten days after the main ceremony The 
chief part is played by the village Pongen priest {Puti f7«j7r), 
who must be in good health If he is seriously lU and there 
seems to be no chance of his recovering m reasonable time, 
his place is taken by his assistant (Tonglu), who in turn 
appoints an assistant for the occasion The pnest, assuming 
that he os well enough to officiate, makes new fire with a 
fire thong some time before the appointed day and prepares 
“ madbu ” Should aiijone in the village die between the 
making of the new fire and the offering of the sacrifice all 
the “ ■nmdVm ” nfe Vias Xtrwrai wnay a.’tul 
made after the death “ genna ” is over On the appointed 
day the pnest and his assistant go outside the village fence 
carrying a pig subscribed for by the village, a cock which 
must belong to the pnest, new fire made by him, some of the 
speciallj prepared " madbu,” and chillies, nco, etc Tlie 
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priest kills the pig and cock and offers to Lichaba sixty am leif 
plates of meat and nee and sixty am leaf cups of “ madhu ” 
These are left on the ground a short distance outside the 
village fence, and the pnest and his assistant return This 
offering prevents wind and land slips, and ensures good 
crops The day is amung, which is especially strict while 
the priest and his assistant arc engaged at the place of 
sacrifice For that time no one may do any work whatever 

Lesser Sptrtis 

Among the minor spirits the most important is the house 
spirit (tifcimgr C and M) This is to be distinguished from 
the spirit of the house site {ktmung tsungrem) A house 
site, no matter who occupies it, is alnays haunted by the 
same ktmung tsungrem, but the kttsnng is a being attached 
to a man, which will always occupy his house, even if he moves 
to another village An Ao interpreter’s hxtsung, for instance, 
ordinarily lives with him in his quarters m SIoLokchung, 
but accompanies him when he goes to his home m his village 
for a spell of leave Agam, the only tune an offering is 
made to a ktmung tsungrem is when a house is being built, 
but at least every three years, or oftener if necessary, a 
sacrifice (Kitsung Lillam C , Kxtsung ya SI) is offered to the 
kttsung Among the Chongli a pig, which has been speciallj 
selected and kept for three years, is lalled in the house at 
the foot of the centre post of the hack wall The head, 
liver and heart are eaten by the householder and lus wife, 
and the right half of the body laid at the foot of the post 
Later in the day this, together with the left half of the body, 
13 divided up between the members of the household and 
near relations The Mongsen custom is very similar The 
pig IS killed and half the body formally offered at the foot 
of the post in the same way, but children are rigidly excluded 
during this part of the ceremony In addition, three baskets 
of nee, meat and so on are left in the space between the 
ceiling and the roof for three days If at the end of that 
time the contents are found to have been nibbled by rats all 
IS well, the kitsung has accepted the offermg A kttsung 
can brmg both good and evil fortune An mcomgibl® 
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htsung, whom no sacnfices will appease, is sold and so got 
nd of Tor this purpose an old man is called to the house 
and given a carrying ba'iket full of rubbish — old rags, broken 
pots and so on This he carries dotni the village street, 
calling out “A Lttsiing for sale, buy, buy” Finally 
he hangs the basket on tho outside of the village fence near 
the gate at the end of the main street and says “ Such and 
such a village has bought the ktlsung ” naming the village 
ton ards which that path leads If a man does not succeed 
in gettmg nd of the troublesome kttaung in this way he simply 
has to put up with it ^ 

Above the first sky, that is to say the slcy which wo see, 
hve bemgs called anting tsungrem C and M (” sky tsungrem ' ) 
With these men have httle or no concern and to them no 
offerings are made It is they who break up into hail huge 
blocks of ice thrown down by sky folk {lotalr) m the el y 
above them ® Anung tanngrem, together with the inhahi 
tants of the sky above them, are classed as lotalr They 
do not come down to earth m Ao land, but are supposed to 
appear to members of the Sangtam and other translrontier 
tribes m dreams and foretell the future When word comes 
that any transfrontier village has been honoured with a 
visit of this sort each Ao village in turn keeps one day’s 
amung as it hears the news There is also a jungle ghost 
called aonglamla (C and M), a dwarf creature with long hair 
rcachmg to the ground, which goes about chuckhng 
Happily it IS very rare for to see one is fatal OnePuroshu- 
sliang of Waromung saw one near the Tsuram stream about 
eight years ago He told my mformant when he got home, 
and died five days later His widow and children liave been 
poor ever since 

The Nature of t\e Soul 

The Ao behef regarding the soul is a cunous one It may 
be stated brieflj os follows Every human being has a fate 
{tiya or Uyaha C and M) which lives in the This is in 

‘ C/ T! t Stma Nanas p 231 n Milb Tht LI ota 2\agas p 130 — 

* C( p ZQi^nfratmATI eLhotaNaga* p 173 TheSemaNanos IndexI 
#t Kuntptmx, TheAnyamtNasas pp 181, 200, 200 — J II H 
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no sense a soul. Apart from his tiya a man lias three souls ^ 
{tanela C and M), and lu«» tiya too has three souls. Thus a 
complete group consists of a man and his three ianth, and 
his liya and its three tanda, tho souls of the man and the 
tiya respectively being separate and not interchangeable - 
All the tiya of the men on earth live above tho second sky 
and arc often spoken of as kotalcr (“ sky-folk ”). The tly<i 
of a man is male and that of a woman female. Every tuja 
has a name, but only a ** mcdicino-man ” can find out what 
it is. Some people hold that a man may have more than 
one tiya. The most curious tie between a man and his Uya 
is that one of the man’s three souls is a celestial rnithan 
belonging to the tiya in tho sky, and similarly one of the 
tiya's three souls is an earthly mithan.® Hence the death 
of a celestial niitljan involves tho death of a man by the 
destruction of one of his souls, and tho death of an earthly 
mithan similarly involves the death of a tiya. Tho death of 
tho tiya does not seem to matter to its earthly omior, 'vho 
is apparently cndow'cd somehow with another. A mans 
tiya is regarded as lus fato,^ good or bad as the cn«c 
may be, and one of the commonest re.asons given for divorce 
is that tho tiya of tho man and that of the woman do not agree. 
Of n man’s souls, other than that which is a celestial mithan, 
one always remains in his house, staying behind when he 
goes out, and one accompanies liim wherever he goes. The 
souls and the tiya seem to bo regarded as in some sort ot 
way pre-existent in the sky, becoming incarnate in on infant 


^ So alao the Jews, ticcording to Purehas (//i» /*i^7nrHn7e, II 17, lu) 

* This IS tho form m which tho hehoCisgonemlly hold. Ihavc.howei'tfj 


heard it stated by a Mon^sen man tliot a man has threo l>ya 


hira and a tariela inside liim Tlio truth is that very fow Aos over tnoi* 
iho maUar nuf. A mnn nl.nn hl3 he.'ul anfl 


when Bskcil invariably scratches his liKid a*' 
IS notliiDc obtainable in tho way of a cut»n 


tho matter out. 

thinks for a bit There is nothing obtainable V 
dried statement of dogma — J PM , 

* Cf. Borapas, Folk lore of the Santal Pargana^, p 301, CLVI. in 
men appear as animats to the spirits, w ho, w hen they hunt a peacocK, • 
instance, aro really stalking a man — J. JJ Jl. 


* Cf. The An^amt Nagan, p. 183. ^le Angaini eciuiinlcnt ot hv'’ ’’ 

, . ;i,t to hn% o any 


ropnl, a word which would not appear at first sight to hate any P- . 
logical connection with tiya, but ropifl probably = female spirit— 
piu, and terho, tho ordinary Angamt word for a spirit (generally 


its coilective form terhoma) is much more suggestive of tiya lu a country 
. T, H. 


where more than one whole tribo cannot pronounco R — 
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believe that the vibration of the membrane over an infant’s 
fontanel is caused by the ianela inside Others disagree, 
and say that the hair on the top of a baby’s head is patchy 
because the iiya comes and licl^ it at night, and that the 
tanela resides anynhere in a man’s body, being visible in liw 
eyes as a little man ^ It is this soul which sometimes leares 
a man and goes on ahead to the World of the Dead Either 
this soul or the one winch stays in a man's house — no one is 
quite sure which — reappears after a man’s death in the form 
of a Iiawh “ and is seen soanng over the village 


Ltfe after Death 


There is no word for that part of the man which passcs 
after death into the next world The man is regarded as 
going himself Tor instance, an Ao would say “Asam 
cluba has gone to the Land of the Dead ”, ho would not 
say ” Asamchiba’e soul has gone to tlie Land of tlio Dead ' 
One of his souls may have caused his death by going on there 
ahead, but Asamchiba him<!elf followed later Certamlv 
one of the souls reappears as a hawk, or, according to some, 
os a butterfly or cnckct,* after Asamclnba has departed 
and one is believed to linger near the body for some time 


tants, it tak«8 tlie form ot head hunting beeauso the »oul reaidw 
cidarl} in the head and it la easier to carrj bach the head than iJ e 
corpse (<■/ The Angamt liagaa n H H 

* Cf Tie Setna Nagag, p 209, IVhinen, 7/e North treel 

p 225 Fnizer, Be/ie/ in /inmerfrthfy 1 412 (Fiji) OotJen Bovgh,i‘^ • 
{Nias Fiji, Ancient Greece) 80(Punjob)— J I£ 11. 

* Cf i he Serna Nagag.n 208*7 — J II 11 . 

* Cf The Serna Isagaa p 211, T’Ae Anyomi A oyo*, pp 18-1 
LlolaNagag.nri xxxiii 121 , llodwn,Aa 7 a rnte«e/-'/ompt,f p 159 *7 
Fumesa. • Llhnography ol tlie Nagni, J HA I XXXII 403 
TIehlang.jt 105*7 . llajfair.r/eOaroa.p 105, S»uilce«peflr.7Ae/^ 
Auln 6/an«, p 65, h razer, Go/i/en Z/ou'/A, 111 51 (Slian btote«i) ' * 

(theTaungtha.llumia, in th«ca>e tlw eoulof thenceappear»a»» ho” 

ill). It Gordon Smith, Aneienl Fo/e* and /o/l Lore of Jajxtn, p 
A&rat nnd AYagdcn op ei/ , ff 2r5n *'(lfieflahnar} frftzer.op 
296 (Solomon Islands) ISeltrf in ImmortaUty II 200 (Samoa) 23. . 
(Heriej Islands) 318 (Soricti Islands} Also (lolJen Hough IiI 
(Serna), id 29 n ‘ (Ancient Otcecc), I\ 159 n ‘ (W estphaha i"* 
apTvirently tiie souls of trite) ra) Halt Irtlamf xlg Seetirry. C/aractrf * , 
I 39t Oomme FfAno/cTy »n /oft i,arf, pp 158.159 ICO (I npUn I s^ 
Ireland) One possible re&son for the theorj of lliesoul Rpp«*f‘'’8*^ * 

Of wasp (\agas use the same generic term for both) oeetirre*! t** | ,„ 

1 saw a wooden figure of tlie deoil, mode to areominorlate lli^ 
Aerhema In August 1D23, whirl, Jiad l>een adopted a* an ftl>o<!e bv r 
liometi, which buzzed angril} out at tny approach —J H JI 
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The soul, according to Ao ideas, is not an ethereal personality, 
cumbered on earth ^ith a body from which it is only freed 
at death. Rather the Ao souls are very troublesomo 
appendages of the real ego. These appendages require a 
great deal of looking after, for though the temporary absence 
of one, perhaps captured by a isnngrtm, only causes illness, 
its permanent loss involves its owner’s death. 

As the Ao luiows he must go to the Land of the Dead 
some time, whether he Ukes it or not, he does not worry his 
liead much as to where it is Consequently opinions differ 
as to its* locality. Some regard it as in the sky.^ Others 
say that it is under Wokha Hill, and that some at death 
approach it via the plains and othera by Lungkam, each 
taking the path his ancestors took before him, though no 
one can say why any family originally took its particular 
route The Aoa place the entrance to the World of the 
Dead which lies under the earth at the same spot on Wokha 
Hill as do the Lhotas, and call tho line of white rock leading 
up to it }ayasit.phu (” girls cloths*drying ”), regarding it as 
a collection of dead men’s cloths laid out to dry by their 


* For the vamng theories as to the location ol the abode of the 
ie&^%ideThtLfioln2Jagaa,^ xxxiii *q TheAotheoriesseem tocombine 
two difiereot doctrines, one putting the abode of the dead m the shy and 
the other underground, as well as adding the theory of transmigration 
into insects I suspect IMoyotaung of the Ao version of being the eaine 
person as Metsimo of the Angami {The Attgam% Nagaa, pp 182. 184 sqq ) 
Tins story of the Path of the Head guarded bv a demon who bullies passing 
soulais found throughout the Nflga InbcsfrAe j4n(7Bni»7^eyaj, pp 185«7 , 
320, The Sema Nagof, pp 212,244, Mills, PAe £Ao(a pp 118s?7, 

1C7 aqq , llodson, JVoi7fi Trtbe* oj Mampur. p 160) 'Ihe Thados ha\e 
it, and the Lusheis fShakespear. op n/ . pp 62 eq,, 201, 221, and tf 
Lewin, 11 lid Jfaces 0 } South Eastern India, p 244) So also tlie Garos 
(Playfair, op cil , p 103] Outside Assam the Toiyals of Formosa ha\e it 
(McGovern, op cti , p 147), tlte Kayans. Kenyahs, and Klemsntans of 
Borneo (Hose and JIcDougall, op at , II, 41 tqq ) while among the Dusun 
(Evans, Among Primtlite Peoples tn Borneo, p 124 sqq ) and among the 
Andamanese (Iilan, Aboriginal JnAobitonts of the Andaman Islands, p S4, 
quoted by Skeat and Blsgden) a variant of tiie same inj’th appears to be 
found, as also among the Sakai, Semong Jakun, Benua and Besisi of the 
Malay Peninsula (Skeat and Blagden, op ctl , II SI. 187, 194, 240, 299) 
Something ^ ery like the Ao story reappears in the Maori legend (Frazer, 
Belief m Immorlahtg, II 27 *5 ), with similar versions elsewhere in 
Polynesia (ibid , II 241 sg , 244, 317) la New Guinea and Melanesia 
fairly close parMlela to one or other of the Naga beliefs are found (ibid , 
I. 193 sg 260, 345, 353), tho path of souls appearing in New Caledonia, 
Florida and Ysabel (ibid . II 326, 350, 462), while in Fiji, where the 
ocenirenee of the dug out drum log. Cot instance, has already been noticed, 
wefindtheclosestparallelofaUfiftu/.II 462a}7) — J.ll H 
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crossed tlio Lungritsu lie first comes to Moyotsung’s house, 
outside which there is a tree ^ At this he must throw lus 
spear, callmg out his own name as he does so If he has 
lived an honest life he will hit the tree, but if ho has been a 
thief he will miss Moreover in the latter case his load will 
give him trouble Tor everything he has ever stolen will be 
in it, and, try as he will to pack them at the bottom, these 
proofs of his> guilt keep working up to the top of his load, 
where we owe ee.w fail to eeo them. * Meanwhile Moyotsuwg 
watches and judges Honest men he calls mto his house 
and sends straight through it into the village of the dead 
Tliieves have to go by a side path, though all seem to reach 
the same goal ^ A rich man leads along the road to the next 
world the mithan he has sacrificed m this Their actual 
heads are still in his heir’s house on earth, but wooden 
models were placed m front of his corpse platform and it is 
the ghostly animals enshrined m these models that he takes 
with him With the trophies of war the case is different 
Heads were not left to heirs but were put m front of the 
corpse platform Models are only used now because the 
sacnlegious hand of the Bntish Government has destroyed 
the onginals On the road the wamor meets the men he has 
slam They have been earth bound tiU now, poor wretches, 
for they could not go to the world of the dead without their 
heads, ^ which were in their conqueror’s keeping The 
latter now gives one of them Ins load to carry The victim 
protests and sajs it is not Ins business to carry a load For 
this he gets a good thra‘=hing with a cane specially placed in 
front of a w amor’s corpse platform for this purpose 
Grumbling, the victim picks up the load and on they go till 
they reach Moyotsung’s house Here the quarrel breaks 
out afresh and Moyotsong is called in to arbitrate The 
wamor triumphantly points to the rice flour on bis victim’s 

* This tree is a pandsnus in the Fiji version and a whale’s tooth is thrown 
at It instead of a spear (Frazer, ?«! fit, f/ Tht Annatm Nagas p 326) — 

I Cf tl oTangkhula(Hodson ^laaaTnieaoJ Matiipur p 160)— J H H 

* Cf Hodaoii loe at — -J H H 

* Cf Chivas Barron Cor le* et £^ndc» de I Atinam p 143 n > — Lea 
amesdeahommesdiicapiWscIcrchentenvainlerepQsdternel — J H H 

If a Chang is beheaded m a raid and hia friends recover tlie body they 
fit It out with a head made from a gourd — J P M 
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forehcid, placed there when ceremonies were done with 
tlie head.i and the vanquished foe is non suited at once 
A woman has a more adventurous journey At a certain 
point on the road sho meets a fiend with long Inir called 
Aonglamla " The fiend will chase her and demand a present 
Now a sw ord bean seed w^s carefully placed with the other 
things in tho carrying biwkcthung up onhercorpso platform 
Tins IS where it comes in useful Sho takes it out of the 


load and rolls it along the ground Tho fiend scampers 
after it thinking it is something valuable, and tho woman 
slips bj ® Arrived m front of Moyotsung's house she mud 
prove her honesty by throwing her weaving sword at the 
tree If it hits sho has passed tho test and goes through 
Mojotsung’s house to join her dead forebears If fhe 
misses sho is proved to hn\ e lived a life of dishonest) and 
disgraced, must go round by a side path 
Moyotsung, alias Jlozung, appears to bo identical with 
Anungtsungba,^ and so with Lungkizingba All tho 
arc hi8 servants, and when lie is about to rebuild his bou«o 
many men on earth die, in order tint ho may bo supplied 
with workmen ^ Tho mitlian ho sacnficcs arc the souls of 
men, and every animal slaughtered means a death on earth 
It may scorn strange at first sight that an Ao, who live* 
under a talkative and accommodating village council m 
this world, should believe that ho becomes tho subject of an 
autocrat m tho nett But, as a Conservative politician 
once pointed out, m no religion arc tho arrangements o 
Heaven democratic Dr Clark records • a belief that Jlorc 
tsung ■nas onco a man on earth who was worsted by a nva 
of tho Lungkungr clan Ho further states that when * 
wealthy man of the Lungkungr claii dies his relations 'w 
froqucntl) blacken bis face, lest Slojotsung should recogm^ 


* p 205 irupm — J P M ^ 


* <V The Semn iiaijn* p 2it— J I! II 

* iminglMinpbii ( Ix>r 1 of tl o llrn%<-n3 
lUDf^KHnlheKk} — J ! M 


) woiil I l>e King of ll ** 


I oi if o iirnirna i wool I fw rvnijj •• 
oflUD«i<Hnlhei.l.j — J I SI , , 

* In I ulotu tJio fm Inn I of tl n PoI> nn" ll 0 wiul* of . i 
form I) 1} inntPftnU an nrlt a« t 1 e I i I !«<ra (trnzpr of e>t II ^ 
ntioSei 217 317) in tIr'M lo Iw o Ix-l rf m « . 

rnyriiM (Knt>t quoUil by lorry, ChiUrtn of the P ‘ 

— J 1 ! If 


* S« p 431, op eil — J P 51 
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him and take vengeance on hun In spite of careful 
enquincs I have failed to find any trace of this traditionand 
custom in existence now 

Life m the village of the dead is lilvo life on earth, save 
that there is no sexual intercourse Those who were nch 
here are nch there, and those who were poor here ore poor 
there ^ After living out his allotted span there, a man dies 
again and passes to an unpleasant, shadowy abode which 
goes by the cunous name of “ Dogs finishing village ” 
(azils{llc7t C, ai/iUpo^m M) Anyone tvho treated his dog 
badly in this world finds the position reversed , he is himself 
kept as a dog with a dog as Ins master, and receives in full 
measure, pressed down and running over, all the cnielty, 
starvation and neglect wluch ho meted out to his canine 
fnend on earth Many never reach this hell Anjone who 
jabs his foot against a stone on the vaj to it from tho first 
land of tho dead is turned for ever into stone, and anyone 
i^ho jabs Ins foot against a stick is turned into a piece of 
vood Even those who roach it do not remain there long 
After a short time they just fade away and disappear 

Dan^jers that Beaet the Soul 

Rarely docs an Ao regard illness as due to physical 
causes So used is he to blaming on Uungrem all tho evils 
that happen to him that, should lie in any case not do so, 
ho thinl^ it necessary to explain to the Uungrtm that in this 
particular instance ho docs not hold them responsible — for 
they naturally expect him to blame them and, unless 
reassured, arc likely to ho angry at tho unjust charge thoj 
think lie is sure to make against them If, therefore, a man, 
obviously through his oivn carelessness, cuts hirasclf with 
a " dao ” nhilo m his fields, ho gets an old man to perform 
ihc Aphachaixp /C and M^ ccrcmonji as soon as begets home 
The old man goes outside the village fence and offers a little 

> CJ The Sen n p 212 Urovm '\telaneeian* and Poljnfttartt 

p IPj I m*er op ett J 155 260 (New G« nca) 405 (V Melenesia) II 
JO (Mnori) 23S (Hen-ej Islands) but 10 nona of tl eso eases la it sal { thnl 
tliere b no sexual intereourso but tl o modorn spiritualist o spoors to 
ngm with tl 0 lo and tlin 1 scitlc Islander sa to tho sitnitanly of tlie next 
worl 1 to tl IS docs agrro with ti e Ao u to tl o absence of sexuahtv ride 
Lawrence Sptntuali»m ainonj Cmtued and Sarajc liaees pp S 10 03 
— J II II 
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m thas way Its owner afc once falls lU, and if Ins soul is 
not restored to him ho will die A ** medicine man ” is 
called in without delay Having taken tho omens by 
gazing into a leaf cup of “ madhu,” or in whatever way 
ho favours, he announces that tho sick man’s soul has been 
caught by a ts^lngrem at sucli and such a spot Further 
omen taking is necessary to find out how much the tsungrem 
wiU accept for the soul Tins decided, after much hard 
and skilful bargaining with the tsungrem (at least that is 
how the “ medicine man describes tho proceedings, which 
aro maudible to tho onlookers), jet ogam the omens have 
to bo taken to decide from whose hand the gift is likely to 
be acceptable The sick man can never make tho offering 
himself Sometimes tho ‘ medicme man ” announces that 
a very simple ceremony is all that is required, at any rate 
to start with Ono of tho household, previously selected 
by omen, tics up some fermented rice in a leaf and naves 
it clockwise over the patient, six tunes for a man and five 
times for a woman, ^ counting aloud as he does so Tlieii 
tho patient with his finger puts a little of his spittle on tho 
leaf parcel, which is carefully kept and watched If tho 
fermented rice remains sweet and good the patient will 
recover, but if it goes bad and smells he will got 010180 
Should this happen the “ medicine man ” is called in again, 
and goes a second tunc through tho whole performance of 
diagnosing tho case, bargaining onth the tsungrem and select 
ing someone to offer tho sacrifice The man upon ovhom 
tho choice falls announces the evening before what ho is 
going to do He must remain chaste tliat night, or the 
tsungrem will take his soul in eachnngo for tho patient’s 
next day In the morning he goes to the house uhero tho 
sick man is lying A “ chunga ” of “ madhu ” is offered 
to him Holding tho “ chunga ” in his hand he addresses 
the tsungrem as follows “ So and so (naming the patient) 

‘ Six for a man and five for a woman la n favourite numcnenl rating 
withNagas Tho Knlyo Kengyu when broken up for the separating , 
of tl oir bones 1 avo to Imo all the bones carefully sougl t for and counteu 
five bone pickers being t) o imnimum number for n woman a corpse and 
aix for that of a man Cf also Mills The Lhot<t pp 134 I3o 

and r/ e 5fMa i*. Ojas, pp 218 233 By tho Somna after a successful raid 
SIX scraps of meat are laid out for the slater and five for the slam {tbid , 
p 176)— J H I! 
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has been caught by y6u I am going to take you such and 
such an offermg If you let me take him back we shall 
both be well spoken of ” With these words he pours some 
of the "madhu on the ground and drinks the rest He 
IS then handed a fowl — a cook if a sow is to be sacrificed, 
and a hen if a castrated pig is the victim — ^which ho wares 
over the patient, repeatmg the above prayer again This 
fowl he takes outside the house and begins to pluck alive, 
announcing as he does so tho object of the sacrifice After 
he has finished speaking he pulls out six more bunches of 
feathers (or five if the patient is a woman) ‘and cuts the 
bird’s throat The omens as to the success or failure of 
the ceremony are taken from tlio entrails Tlie pig « 
then lolled and its liver and that of the fowl chopped into 
little pieces and thrown on tho ground with an invitation 
to the Uu-ngrtm to come and eat All tlien eat the rest of 
tho pig and the fowl, save tho patient, who may not partake 
of the latter In cases of more serious illne<is a ceremony 
called Sentungr (C) or Batichar (M) is performed at the 
actual spot, according to the “medicine man,” where the 
isungrem caught the patient’s soul The object la to get 
tho sick man’s soul out of the clutches of the isungrtm nnu 
lead It hack to its owner The diagnosis and bargaining 
being over, and the sacnficcr, *who must bo an old man, 
selected, on the mormng of the sacrifice he first offers two 
eggs (Chongli custom) or two small chickens (Mong^en 
custom), one at each end of the mam village street, and 
returns to the sick man’s house The patient is made to 
sit up, and the fowl and egg wluch are to be taken an ay 
and offered are waved over him — six times for a man ana 
five times for a woman — by the old man, who counts aloud 
The patient’s face is washed with a little ivater by 
old man, who concludes the ceremony in the hou^c wat 
tho words “ So and so (naming tho ‘ medicine man*) 
this offering must be made Accept it and let tho man< 
soul go qiuckl 3 ' ” Then tlio old man, accompanied by at 
least one member of the household, goes to tho place whw^ 
the patient’s soul is being held to ransom Tho cock ^ 
killed in the usual way and its liver and tho egg 
tho i^ngrem, with a prayer that tho patient’s soul may 
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released. A fire is lighted and the rest of the fowl eaten 
by the old man and those with him. In addition to the 
egg and liver the tstingrem is given ** madhii,” rice, chilhes, 
a piece of ceremonially pure dried meat,^ a broken pot, 
and, very likely, tliread, cotton wool, wooden chahili and 
so on — in fact whatever was bargained for originally. The 
sacrifice and meal over^ the old man says aloud ; “ He has 
gone on ahead,” and all go back to the house. Just before 
they re-enter *all ahoi\b : “ He has returned.” ^ 

The only occasion on wluch a scapegoat cliicken, which 
is such a familiar'’featuro*-of- Serna and Iihota soul-calling 
ceremonies, is released appears to be at a Chongli ceremony 
called Taneclia (soul-calling), which is usually performed 
only for infants, and very rarely for grown-ups. If an 
infant is sickly and ailing, enquiries are made, and it can 
generally be discovered that the pregnant mother ha^i 
stumbled or jabbed her foot against a stone at some spot. 
There, announces the* “ medicine-man,” a Uungrem seized 
the unborn child’s soul ^ and there a sacrifice must bo 
offered. A castrated pig and a hen are required for a 
boy, and a sow and a cock for a girl, and in addition a 
little scapegoat chicken for a child of either sex. The 
sacrificer is accompanied by two or three members of the 
household. As he approaches tbo spot bo picks up a stone 
and throws it in front of him, saying to the tsungrem : " !• 
havo brought a pig and a fowl to-day and have come fori 
the soul of so-and-so. You go before I reach the spot.” 
The party then shout that the tsungrem has gone. The 
sacrificer first makes a tiny fence of six sticks (or five, if 
the patient bo a girl). At the right-hand end of the fence 
he lays six litt’lo leaf-plates of meat, rice and ginger, and 
at the left end five plates. With each collection of plates 
ho places a leaf-cup of “ madhu,” ond says : “ 0 tsungrem, 
let the male eat the six portions to the right, and the female 

* E%ery Ao keeps in Ins ]iou°e for occasions like tins a Email store of 
lined meat from an nnimal, usually a pig, killed when tlia household was 
particularly prosperous and entirely free from defilement — J. P, If 
‘ • Cf. Milne [Home oj on EnsUm Clan, p. 2Si) on the Pftlaung method 
of recalling the soul —S . H If 

This, It will be noted, is entirely inconsistent with the theory (see 
p. 224 supra) that a child receires Its soul at birth. Little discrepancies 
of this sort do not worry a Naga in the least. — J. P. M. 
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his journey He takes the offering m a basket to Ins house 
and m the morning announces what dreams he has had 
Another method is as folloTra A suitable “medicine- 
man,” with a reputation for this Imo of busmcss is engaged 
beforehand Tlie patient, or one of his liousehold acting 
for him, procures a cock with a fine long tail and no wlut© 
spots, a new pot and a large piece of pork, say about five 
pounds “ Madhu " is prepared with rice cooked on a 
fire lighted ivith a fire thong or with quartz and iron If 
the “ madhu ” is good and not sour it la a favourable omeri 
On the day of tlie offering jKe cuts three new bamboo 
“ chungas,” collects am leaves and makes a bamboo basket 
for thq cock In preparation for the arrival of the “ medi 
cuie man ” he puts the cock into the basket and fills two 
of the new “ chungas ” with “ madhu ” and one with boiled 
rice The “ medicine man ” arrives and, on the principle 
that the labourer is worthy of Uis Lire, begins operations 
with a liearty deal of rice and pork, washed down with 
** madhu “ The articles for the offering are then set apart 
The nee m the “ chunga ” is made up mto a leaf parcel, 
the new pot is filled with raw pork and covered over with 
am leaves ) in a cloth are wrapped about three pounds of 
ncc, three pieces of dried fish and some ginger, and with 
the other thmgs are put three chabth and a ‘ dao " In 
addition, the patient supphes for the ftyn a full set of male 
clothes and ornaments in one bosket, and for the fiyo’s ^ 
vafe a full sot of female clothes and ornaments in another 
basket ^ These preparations complete, the “ medicme 
man “ addresses the patient’s tiya and says “ Look what 
I am bringing for you Wait for me at the gate of your 
village ” The medicine man ” then scatters three hand 
fuls of raw nee and a piece of ginger to lus right, and the 
samp ts) Jus JpJf. This jls for lus own tij/a Then he puts 
the offering into a big carrying basket, naming each article 
aloud as lie does so Omens arc then taken to see if the 
visit to the ttija will bo successful, and finally the " medicine 
man ’ tops the load with a bundle o! six am leaves and 
takes it home with him to his house Both the patient’s 

I Cf tho proceedings m tlio Angamt £uu coromon 7 described in the 
J I Vol Ln (p 03) — J U 11 
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and the medicine man’s dreams are important that night 
At dawn next day the “ medicme man ” examines the things 
in the load If the boiled nco is sour it means that the 
Uya has accepted and eaten it If there are speclvs of dirt 
m the bundle of six am leaves it is a b^d omen He 
then goes to the patient and anndunces the result of his 
visit to the tiya, and returns all the offering except one 
cloth, the coclv, the pot and the eatables, which are his 
perquisites Both the patient and the “ medicme man 
are “ genna ” They must cat in their own houses for 
SIX days and may not leave the village land for twelve 
days 

A man who has a stomach ache often blames the 
of some fnend whom he has visited frequently of late 
He goes to the fnend’s house and tells him of Ins trouh e 
The fnend then holds a " chunga ” of “ madhu ’ in hw le 
hand and waves a brand over it, saying “ May my 
not torment this man ” Tlie afflicted one drmlss the 
"madhu" and is cured Or ho may go to the fnends 
house, eat a little rice and place three httle heaps of rice 
on the three stones of the hearth Or agam he m'vy g® 
his friend to stroke his stomach and tell his htsung ® 
afflict him Often it is impossible to say whose 
to blame In that case the patient’s wife or one of ® 
household puts a sword bean seed into the ffre ^Vlicn 1 
bursts with a pop she says “The Ittsting has gone si' 
piclis it up and drops it mto a leaf cup of water she is 
holdmg in her hand She waves this over the patient an 
rubs his stomach He spits and she says " Whatever 
kttsung you may he, go now ” She then throws away 1 
leaf cup of water containmg the seed outside the lion*® 
A simpler method than this is to take six pieces of chaKoa 
or SIX httle leaf parcels of rice (five, if the patient h® * 
woman) spit on them wave them over the patient 0 
the kitsung to go, and throwr them away If a man s 011^ 
l.%tsung troubles him it is considered enough to promise 
better offerings in future After all if it prove incorngi ® 
it can always be sold ' 

‘ T mZ« p 223 twpra — J P SI 
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The dead are believed Eoznetimes to draw away the souls 
of the living and so cause them to waste avayi A dead 
parent, it is held, will try to attract to himself the bnng 
child for whom he longs ® It is a bad sign if the dead appear 
often in dreams, for it means that their souls are visiting 
the earth A " medicine man ” who diagnoses a case of 
illness as due to the mfluence of the dead recommends 
that a present he sent through another “ medicine man ” 
who is known to have the power of reaching the dead * 
Tins ceremony is known as “ going to the dead ” (Mang 
yenyol C, Mangy^nna M) The “ medicine man ” is given 
a present of food and the dead man’s ornaments to take 
away for the night In the morning lie returns the orna 
ments, having kept the food as his perquisite, and reports 
on his visit to the next world Usually he says that he met 
the dead man and persuaded him with the aid of the present 
to release the patient’s soul Sometimes lie frankly admits 
that he has failed It is not always love that causes a dead 
man to draw a soul avay from earth Sometunes a man’s 
illness may be due to the capture of his soul by a dead 
enemy ^ he is almost always unable to obtam the loan 
of the dead man’s ornaments for the nte, he sends an extra 
large present of food as a ransom If this does not have the 
desired effect the patient dies 

The Ao, like all Nagas with xvliom I am acquainted 
believes tliat if a man be laughed at, or talked about much, 
whether for good or for ill, he will suffer ^ He will lose his 
appetite, his head wall ache and liis hair will lose its gloss 
If the “ medicine man ” can give no indication as to what 
village is responsible, the patient makes a sacrifice with a 
general intention He plucks a fine cock alive and sa^ 

“ Jlay the speech of people be earned away by water and 
vind, and abght on stones and trees ” The bird is killed 
bj having its throat cut and the omens are taken as usual 

* Cf The Serna hagaa p 19S So m Bntislj I\ew Guinea ghosts make 
people ill bv stealing their souls {Frazer op ci< I 197)— J H H 

* So in the Hebrides the soul of tbe mother m Alalanga draws 
away that of her surviving child {Codrmgton op cii p 209) — J II H 

* Cf Coclnngton loc eil — J H 11 

* Cf T/ e A> gat n Nagas pp fi3 252 TI e Setna ht agas p 2i2 tq — 
J II H 
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The patient cooLs tand eats the meat in the outer room, and 
the pot IS either thrown away (Chongli custom) or at any 
rate carefully "u ashed (Itlongsen custom) The sacrificer is 
“ genna ” for seven days among the Chongh and six clays 
among the Mongsen If the “ medicine man ” can specify 
the village in which the patient has been tailed about 
the latter, besides sacrificing a cock, washes in the nearest 
pond he can find to the offending village If the actual 
“ morung ” responsible is known, the patient goes to the 
house of the “ morung ” Ungr, that is to say, the titular hea 
of the " morung *’ councillors, and obtains a “ chunga 0 
water, which he takes liome A nash with this vatcr 
cures hi m Or he can demand a cock, which has ° 
given , tins he takes home and pluclvS alive as he wa 
down lus own village street, praying that the speech 0 
men may be taken away from bmi He cuts its throa 
m front of his own house and takes the omens as usua 
After this he is “ genna ” for six days 
It' 13 not only spirits and human beings that can afnic 
a man’s soul Wild animals are supposed to emit a curious 
evil influence, which the Chongli call slixra, and the Mongsen 
Sara Perhaps a man may complam of a head ache an 
pams 111 his joints after bringing home a tiger s lall ho ^ 
found or after lolling some animal himself A “ medicine 
man,” on bemg consulted, say's that the man’s soul is being 
attacked by the soul of the animal An old man of 
sick man’s clan sacrifices a fowl,^ or, in very serious 
a black dog outside the nlhgc, and hangs up at tho p ’ 
where the sacrifice was performed n rough basket and r g 
representation of the wild animal responsible Sonieti 
a fnend standing by when game is kdled will be 
instead of the killer But in the case of animals s ^ 
there is no danger for anyone, for the report of the gu 


• So \n Isew Guinea eacnficcs are eometimea ofleretl to the .j,gt 
an mnls (Frazer op cit I 239) Posaiblj tl e idea iinderljinft ' 
tl e animals are ml abiteil bv ghosts asm tl e Solomon Islands t ^ ^-^ave 

op ett p 179) wl ero oflerings are made for certain si arks 

personal bonds with sharks as Aos «ith leopards It maj be 
that the Angami sometimes seem to regard wild aniitials ** 3“' 

BUperl uman attributes (ntfc TAe Anjai I* A p 210 )— J 1 * ^ 
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frightens away the animal’s soul before it can do any 
harm.^ 


Wxlckcraft. ‘ 

Though the influences of the spirit 'world so frequently 
injure his soul, and through his soul .his body, it is very 
rarely that an Ao attempts to direct these powers against 
an enemy. True, as a rule, he takes care not to leave the 
trimmings of hia hair and the parings of his 'nails about, 
but I have never heard of anyone trying to work magic 
with such leavings. People like, however, to retain some 
hold over anything which has been in very intimate contact 
with them. The owner usually keeps a thread from a 
cloth and a shaving from the liandle of a “ dao ” which 
he sells. Similarly a fewr eyelashes of an animal disposed 
of are kept.® Bewitching tlirough models is very iare now’, 
but was apparently commoner once. The old custom was 
to make a wooden image of an enemy in another village 
and spear it and cut of! its head. The only recent cash of * 
a Bimilar nature that I have heard of occurred some seven 
or eight years ago in Chuchu Yimlang. There is a never- 
ending feud between Chuchu Yimlang and Mongsenyimti, 
and at the time the undying spark had been fanned mto a 

* Tills idea of the report of a gun frightening away the spirit of the 
dead, or any spirits (« g of tigers) which may bo waiting to waylay the 
passing fioiif, IS found among most Nagas (lAe Angam* Nagaa, p. 227), 
and a number of neiglibouring tribes The Assamese state that spirits 
fear gun fire, and let off guns to frighten away the spirits of the forest 
{Benudhar Rajkhowar, AssomeM p 20); the Chaltma of the 

Chittagong Hul Tracts, like the Angami, let off guns at funerals (Lewin, 
op eif , p 180), and the Siyins of tho Chin Hills (Carey and Tuck, op «< , 
p. 193), like the Maoris (Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maor\,Ap 221), 
and the Kafirs of Kafinstan (J 11 A I , JCXVII 77) The Lepchos do 
the same, though, according to Hooker, who records it (IIxnMiayanJoumah, 

I V. 129), It IS " to announce to tho gods the departure of the spirit,” 
and thus too the Dusun are reported (Evans, Among Prmxtne Peoples 
tn Donieo, p 120) to fire a gun before ascending Ivuubalu, the hill of the 
dead, to warn the ghosts of tho approach of, mortals In other cases, 
honever, the firing of guns is clearly to frighten off the spirits, and so 
guns are fired to dnvo off ghosts by the Slians (Frazer, Golden Bough, 

IX IIC), and in West Africa (Leonard, The Lower Nxger and xts Trxbes, 
p 170), while Frazer (loc at ) gives a large number of cases, mostly in 
Asia, in which they are fired to dnvo away spirits causing sickness, and 
(ibid , anti XI 74) several in Europe where the same means is used to 
scare witches — J. H. H. 

® Vide p. 105 supra. — J. P. M 
B 
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lame by a dispute botT^een them ns* to the fishing rights 
n the vllang ^stream. Cliuchu Yimlang made six wooden 
mnges of lulamsangba, Nangmirenba and Yungkungmar, 
;ho^ prolagoiiists ou the Mongscnjnmti side, and their 
respective uives. These \tcro put in one of tho “ monings 
ind addressed by namo**nnd laughed at "and spat jit by 
the 3’oung bucks, and fervent hopes were expressed that ^ 
they would die, it being intended to behead tho images 
eventually, I. believe. But before any results could bo 
observed they wore confiscated by Government and their 
makers suitably dealt ^rith.^ 

An old way of injuring a village with whom you were at 
war was somehow to place in it (usually through the agency 
of a bcne\olent neutral) an egg on which you had blo^> 
W’itli an appropriate prayer that tho enemy bo struck blui 
and deaf and become feeble. Tho Konyaks have a 
custom. In January 1023 Karoahu complained to me tha 
a Tangsa man liad placed such an egg in their village, ^ 
^oirtted out that this indicated a coming attack either froia 
Tangsa or their friends Yungya. Within a month tw 
latter village had taken a Kamahu head and only tliroug 
bad staff work had failed to take a great many more. 

• Sometimes black magic is used for tho pubhc benefit 0 
punish an unloiowni offender. For instance, if granau^ 
are maliciously fired by someone unknowm the viiao 
priest will drop some of tho burnt grain into each of 
village springs, with a prayer that tho incendiary 
JiiAif’ho drinks of that water. Or a man who'o mb 
has been killed by someone unknown will put a little scr p 
of the meat into each spring with a'siniilar prayer, 
previously announced to tlio councillors liis intention 
doing so. 

’ This wQs when I was ot Mokokcliung They told mo that of 

tion was to decapitate the figures uUimafely, and one ft™ „ -uilty 
the beheading in 1643 of the e&igy of Lord Traijuair, who liad 
of high treason, when the culprit himself could not be caught •. .jj tj 

lion of the Ktng'a Entertainment tnio Seolland, on Saturday o ailifro*" 
^iiguat, 1641 — “ If any man be accused of High Treason, and nj c 
it, and after be convicted, »t is a law among them that his 
bo cut in wood, and brought upon the scaRold . . . and there u 3 
^ off its wooden head ”) — J. H. H 

^ See illustration facing p 248 — P. M 
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‘ Religious O^icials. 

The Ao knows nothing of any priestly caste, or priesihood. 
upon which special powers have bccn^confcrred'by.cortse- 
cration. For thp simple ceremonies of^lho home ivnd ‘field 
a man acts as his own 'priest. For Mremonies such as the 
mithan sacrifice, where the clan as a whole is concerned,’ 
one of the clan priests (Putir ^ C ; . Patir M) is called in. 
These are old men who have been councillo'rs, and their 
qualifications are age, experience and freedom from serious' 
deformity. Often they are spoken of os Nokr, a wide ternr, 
sometimes used for the priests, sometimes for "the j old men- 
who have not been selected for the priesthood, ahd some- 
times for these old men and the priests together. ' Each 
clan in a viUage may have from one to four or more priests/ 
the numbers varying from village to village. All the clan 
priests combined make up the board of village priests,* 
who are likewise called Pulir or Patir, Just as in each 
ininden of Chongh Tatar there is a Tatar Vngr,* so among . 
the Putir there is a Putt Ungr of the Pongen phratry. The 
corresponding official among the Mongsen is called Pali 
Sungba. Public opinion dictates who among the old men 
are fitted to he priests. Attached to each pnest is another 
old man who acts as his assistant {PuHbang Ci^Patibang’M). 
•For ceremonies at rather distant stones the assistant, who 
is usually the less ancient and infirm of the two, frequently 
acts instead of the priest. On the death of a priest his 
assistant takes liis__ place, and a new assistant is chosen. 

A simple ceremony is performed by a new pnest to celebrate 
his entiy into office. He kills a cock in front of his house 
and announces tiiat'he is following the customs of his 
ancestors. Then he distributes little presents of meat 
among 'ioe dfner pfie^ 'awh 'ftiu ■vllntgu vuinrcJhurs, 'snrh 
receives their congratulations and good wrishes in exchange. 
For most village ceremonies the priests take it m turn '' 

> This word, like the Lhota equivalent puti, is perhaps connected with 
theSiamesBWOidpOiiU.vndeLaLinibiie.IloyaHwedt SvQTn.II. 1 — J 11 H 

* In a village consisting of a Chongli “ Liiel ” and a lUongsen “ khel/’ 
eaeli " khel ” will have a separate board of priests — P. M , 

* See p, 183 supra,— J. P. M, . ' 
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to act, but at the bigger festival? tlioy aro all expected to 
be present 


“ Medtcine men ’* 

“ Slcdicinc men,” though 1 Iiavo used the uord through 
out as a convenient term is really a misnomer for the<e 
persons, for Momon as well as men follow this profcs«ion 
Ihis IS one of tlio points winch distinguishes them from t e 
priests, with whom they aro m no wise to be confu'c* 
Tlitir duties are different and their powers are diffcnn 
A “medicineman” will saj what sacrifice is neccs«nrj m 
a certain ease, but a priest, or a pri\ato person 
temporarily as a priest offers it (unless, of course, 
offering has to be convened to the other world® w cn 
another ' medicine man ” is called in) RoughK ‘*p<’'' 
tlie priests and private individuals acling as pnests esm 
on the normal religious life of tho commiimtj , tlio ' mcslicire 
man" being called in only to deal with the nbnorew 
Were sickness and sorrow to cease, tlio “ medicine 
would find himsolt out of work A “medicineman 
Chongh IS called araicnfoflr, and in Mong«on rachenlar | 
these terms mean “ extractor of dirt,” and refer ^ 
pretended power of sticl mg out of mcnV bodv bM 
ptono or wood or lumps of hair, or whatever niaj lie ^ 
mg pain Patients aro fnirlj frtquentl^ trcalid m 
w aj , but tho practice docs not seem to Im ncarlv as comn 
ns it is among the Sernas and Lliolas The part of the 
where tho “ dirt ” is supposed to lie lias first to be ru 
with wild mint and is then niassagid and suckcii ^ 
jicwers which an Ao “medicineman” mostlv auu ^ ^ 
arc tlioso of taking omens bj certain methods (e? 
into liquid, pulling am leaves to pieces or jj, j 

pniclling ginger^) travelling to the next world 
trance or In a dream or even talking v'llh isunfjrfm i 
waking Ptalo In tho latter perfonnani'O, iieo<lli ^ 
onlj tho “ ineilicme man’s ” half of the conirwati^^^ 
audible to t!io*e pn.«ent Tlic usual incthoil of bnngu'i' 

* hoo too tlut Kpm** r*J4 TItt \a9nt tl ufnowl '■"‘j j 1 

* U<*9 I :3a«u;>m — J I M • j 5^1 •"A'* " 
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tho trance state is to gaze into a Icaf-cup of " niadhu.” 
The “ mcdicinc-man ** falls back nnconscious and his 
muscles become more or less rigid. After a time ho is 
brought to by his friends; a kind of wild mint {lainginang- 
pera C; nangpera M) is put on his ears, his nose and the 
top of liis liead, and his arms an 4 legs are rubbed with it ; 
some of the powdered leaf is blown up his nose, On recover- 
ing consciousness ho describes liia journey to the other 
world. If ho spealvs of having seen tho patient’s mithan 
he means the patient’s soul, lor it is the mithan-soul wliich 
lives in the sky-world.' Some “ medicine-men ” /boast 
that they have special friends among tho tiya, whose houses 
they always make a point of visiting, and of whom they 
speak quite familiarly by Ao names. Naturally it is the 
liya language that they talk to these friends, a tongue which is 
said to resemble Phom or Konyak, rather than Ao. Wiiilo 
many “ medicine-men,” I think, do go into some sort of 
trance, there are undoubtedly a number of frauds.^^ For 
instance, an Ungma man visited a patient in Kabza and 
wont into a trance for the purpose of interviewing liis iiya. 
Unfortunately he selected a corner of the house which was 
swarming with fleas. Flesh and blood could not stand it 
and ho simply had to scratch in tho middle of his trance. 
The s 6 ance then came to an abrupt, and, for the fraudulent 
“ medicine-man,” unproGtablc end. Another performance 
which is pure fraud from beginning to epd is the smelling 
out of thieves, a practice severely discouraged by Govern- 
ment. The mcdicine-man ” gazes into a leaf of ” madlm ” 
while tho man from whom tho goods wore stolen mentions 
one after another the 'people whom he suspects. "When tho 
name of the man whom the ” mcdicine-man ” has previously 
noted in his own mind as the most likely is reached ho 
declares that tho spirits have told him that that is tho guilty 
man. Needless to say, tho spirits nro quite often right, 
but they arc also quite often wrong. The nest thing is to 
find out where tho swag has been bidden. Hero, too, the 
same method is pursued of suggesting likely places to tho 
“ medicine-man.” Ho usually assents at the mention of 
• Sco p. 224 J. r. M. 
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Bomething pretty vague, such as “ in the jungle ” or “ below 
the village ” I have never heard of anything actually 
being found by this method Some years ago there bred 
a famous “ medicine man ” in Yongyimsen He prospered 
exceedingly till one day he was called in professionally by 
Akhoia, always a pretty wideawake village Akhoia was 
always bemg burnt accidentally, and the mhabitati^ 
wanted to know why The Yongyimsen “ medicine man 
had no hesitation in sa3nng that the root of the trouble 
was an evil stone somewhere in the village, a short distance 
below the surface of the ground This he undertook to 
find and remove m the morning in consideration of a hi^ 
present of beef and pork That night a man who happened 
to be sittmg out on his house platform in the shadow saw 
the “ medicine man ” steal out of the house where he was 
staying and begm to dig industriously at the side of the 
Tillage street The watcher’s cunosity was aroused wd 
waiting till the “ medicine man ” had gone back to wd 
he went and dug in the same place He quickly found a 
smooth black stone, which he duly handed over to tnc 
elders in the morning with an explanation of how he li‘> 
ohtamed it 'Hothing was said At the appointed boor 
the " medicine man ” gathered the village round bun an 
after much searching and questioning of spints, indica c 
the scene of his previous night’s operations as the fpn 
where the evil stone lay He then began to dig He “ 
and dug and the confident look began to fade from his fac^ 
to be succeeded by one of puzzled dismay When they 
had enjoyed the fun long enough, the elders produced ® 
stone and asked him if by any chance that was what a 
was lookmg for Then they told him what they t 
of him m no measured tones A fine of cattle was deman 
which he could not pay, so his relations sold his son W 
slave and bought the ncce«=sary pnimals out of the procce^ 
The son was freed when the British took over the coun 
and for obvious reasons not wishing to live m Yongjom'f*’' 
took up his abode m Chungtia There he follows do eh 
rather too closely, I think — in his father’s footsteps 
visits sick people and dreams about them For so® 
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reason lie has an enormous reputation, especially among 
^ omen, and people vnll pay him up to Es 40 for a visit — 
far more than I have ever heard of being given to any 
other “ medicme man ” (The usual professional fee is 
more hhe a couple of rupees worth of eatables ) Of course 
a fair proportion of his clients recover m the ordinary 
course of nature Every such case is put down to his skill, 
and deaths are either ignored or explained away. He is a 
very fly bird One of my interpreters was persuaded by 
his wife to call him m Ho came but said his dream told 
him nothing, and refused a fee It is safer, on the whole 
not to try tricks nith intelhgent interpreters who are ir 
the habit of talking things over with the Sahib and askmg 
his opmion * 

The first sign that a person is endowed with the powers 
of a “ medicine man ” is a tendency for him or her to 
talk mcoherently and converse with spirits, especially at 
tho now or full moon Such a person acquires a famihar 
animal ]ust as a Lhota ratsen does * Ho knows, it is said, 
tho whereabouts of his famihar, and if hisfamihar bo wounded 
mjuxies appear on corresponding parts of the man’s or 
woman’s body If tho familiar be killed, the " medicme 
man ” must acquire a new one or he will dio too Even 
the acquisition of a new one wiU not save him mdefimtely, 
for a man can only survive the death of six, and a woman 
the death of five famiUars The first famihar acquured is a 
leopard cat ® This will grow into a leopard or tiger as the 
man’s powers grow, provided the famihar can pass the 
necessary , ordeal ^ This is severe On Piyongkong, a 
sinking peak ii\ the Phom country, lives the King of the 
Tigers, a monster of its kmd At intervals all familiars are 
summoned to do obeisance to him None may come empty 
handed . All bring acccnrding to their powers, leopard- 
cats presenting fowls, and, the stronger leopards and tigers 
pigs and cattle They dance round the limg, who sits m 
the middle with^his huge mouth open, into which each 

‘ Vide The Lhota I<agci» p 164 — J P M 

• A great warrior though not s ' medicine man.' may have a leopard 
cat or small leopard as a familiar — J P M 
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familiar throws his offering 'If these do not appease the 
ICing’s hunger, which is great, he finishes oS the meal by 
devouring one or two of the dancers The dance over the 
ordeal begms There is a deep chasm, it is said, m the 
moimtam Across this a single bamboo is placed, held at 
the ends by two leopards, which keep twistmg and turning 
it Any leopard cat which wishes to become a full blown 
leopard or tiger must cross tins bridge and drmk at a certain 


spring 

The most famous “ medicine man " in the Ao country 
IS Tsoknungtemshi of XJngr It is said that several times 
persona who have laughed at him and expressed chsbchef 
m his powers have been told that they would meet lus 
leopard at ascertain spot and have done so The ammnl is 
oven said to wander round his liousc and come to him for 


scraps of meat In 1914 AlJioia nnged and lulled lu-^ 
leopard Tsoluiungtemshi developed ulcers corresponding 
vto the wounds on his familiar’s body and sores appeired 
in bis mouth corresponding to the places where a stiok bad 
been fixed to keep the dead leopard’s jaws open He Bared 
his life by procuring another leopard and dnnkmg 80 
infusion of scrapmgs from the “ daos *’ and spears 
winch Ins ammal had been lulled In 1917 a sick man 


went to consult Tsoknungtemshi and slept in Ins hou^c 
He woke up to find Tsoknungtemshi talkmg m a strange 
tongue to hi3 leopard, which was sitting by him licking 
his arm. In 1921 Aldioia trapped a leopardess, and T«ok 
nungtcmshi appeared mth a badly swollen eye Ho ox 
plained that his leopard had been jpst behind the female 
when \i entered the trap, and that as th^ trap closed tlic 
spring had caught him a blow in the eye Pnngrimin 0 
TJngma is another leopard man of note ' Though a Clin^tmn 
ho does not doubt for a moment the existence of hiS famdi^> 
and IS reported often to have directed to the carca'cs t e 
owners of animals killed by it 'It is his invanablo prictico 
to Imrry’ off at once \rhencver ho hears that a leopard 
been lulled near, in order to see whether it "is his that b''^ 
come to an untimely end Ho will luiow -it at oacc, 


* I tde The Setna Kayae, p 203 n —J II 7l 
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says, because he has .lost most of his teeth and his Jcopawl 
■will therefore have lost most of its too. Another leopard* 
man who has nearly come to a bad end more than once ns 
Mayangnungba of Longmisa. On one occasion the leopard 
of Molungba, a Sangtam of Thungarr, killed a pig on Long- 
misa land, and invited Mnyangnungba’s leopard to come 
and share in the feast. But *tho latter was afraid to do so, 
luckily for himself. For Samanambd sat up over the kill 
and shot the leopard of Molungba, who died nilliin sis 
da3’s. On another occasion Longmisa ringed three leopards, 
those of Mayangnungha, Puthiriof Longmisa and a Sangtam. 
Mayangnungba and Puthiri’s leopards escaped rvith diffi- 
culty and the bruises which “appeared on their owners’ 
bodies showed the hard struggle they Jmd had; the Sang* 
tarn’s leopard was killed and ho died os a result. It is 
believed that when a “ medicine-man ” dies his leopard 
dies too. There jras an old woman of Waromung riho«o 
leopard was said to come into her hou«e. It is reported 
that when she died the leopard was found lying dead a few 
yards from the platform at the back of her hou?e. A final, 
and particularly good/ example I ■will nuole from a natw'p 
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Murromi, a transfrontier in unexplored country 

all the population are said to be Trere tigers 
It was reported that he claimed in private to be identical 
with the tiger that first escaped, but he would not admit 
this to me, and, there was indeed another and more lively 
candidate to this rather doubtful honour This was an Ao 
named Imtong hppa of Cbangla While this heat was 
going on three miles Siway, he was behaving like a lunatic 
in the house of 9 nc of the hospital servants at Mokokchung 
During his possession he identified himself with one of the 
tigers being hunted and stated that one of tJiem was wounded 
and speared, that he himself was hit with a stick (the 
Ao meth6d of beating entailed the throwing of sticlvs ind 
stones and abuse mcessantly to roako the tiger come out) 
He laid a rolled mat to represent a fence and six times leapt 
across it He ate ginger and drank a whole bamboo ‘ chunga 
(about a bucketful) of water, after which he said that be 
had escaped with two other tigere after crossing a streaffl, 
and was hiding in a hole, but»that one tigress, a trans 
frontier woman, had been speared m the side (in poi^t 
fact she had been speared in the neck) and had been kit 
behind anef would ie (We shot tho^tigress m the end ) 
He said therb were four tigers surrourfdocT Chekiye 
SIX Four actually wero seen, however, two grown and tiro 
half or three quarters grown Thei^ may have been otlicf, 
but it IS not very likely Some sixteen cattle had been 
killed m two days This account I took down after return 
mg from the beat, on the same day, from an oyc-vutne*? n 
Imtong Ijppa’s exhibition, nbicfa nas seen and watched h} 
a largo number of men, both rehable and otherii^'iso m their 
accounts of it ” , 

Another curious and strongly held belief about tigers an 
leopards is that an animal -mil select some particular person 
and pursue him relentlessly *If a man finds a leopi^ 
or tiger’s tracks co\^nng Ins 6\vn m the jungle he Icnoi'"’ tha 
tile animal i^ measuring Ins footprint mth its pnw to 
it IS big enough to tackle hun Ho believes, too thst i 
will lick up his spittle and eat the remains of any food lie 
leave about after a meal m the jungle A man ^ho i 
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dogged in this way from time' to time cuts tlirongh a sapling 
with one stroke of his " dao ” as he goes along, selecting the 
largest he can possibly manage, for the ‘animal notes these 
saplings and may give up the pursuit if he judges the man’s 
strength to be dangerously great. The following story will 
illustrate the belief,' and tto proper procedure for a man so 
troubled. Some years ago Yimpulgdmba of Waromung, 

‘ while on his way home from Nokpoyimchen, was attacked by 
a leopard soon after leaving the latter village. The animal 
was driven off, but hung round the party till they got home. 
At night Yimpukyimba’s relations kept watch and saw the 
leopard enter the village and steal towards his house. Again 
it was driven off. It was clear by this time that the leopard 
was relentlessly ’ set on getting its victim. The three 
travellers therefore threw away, as belonging to the leopard, 
all they were wearing on the day they met it. Then they 
consulted a " medicine-man ” and six days later went into 
the jungle and sacrificed a dc^, with a prayer that the 
leopard would accept it instead of them. The carcase they 
■ left on a little bamboo platform, and withdrew a short dis- 
tance, to watch. The leop^ accepted the offering, for it 
was seen to como^and ^ako the dog. Yimpukyjmba was 
never worried oy it again and lived till 1021.* Cases of this 
sort are fairly common.' One Longriziba of Yongyimsen 
sent in word to me oqe day in 1910 to say that a leopard 
was dogging his footsteps wherever he went, and was in the 
habit of spending the night under his house ; he had poured 
water on it through the floor, but the creature did not seem 
to mind. I unfortunately could not go myself, so I sent a very 
reliable interpreter to find out if there was any truth in the 
story. He returned and reported that he had himself kept 
TTsAnb jj.vd hbpxujjmal rJase to the house at and,, to 

make doubly sure, had carefully looked fo^, and found, its 
tracks in the morning. In 1923 boiKeholds both at Satsekpa 
and Changki were troubled in tfiis waj*. In one case the 
leopard, I was told, had more than once climbed on to the back 
platform and the roof of the house. It was shot at and appar- 
ently wounded in tho foot within two yards of the door. 
■\Vhatover the facts may be, there can be no doubt as to the 
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belief of both Satseljpa and Changki in these curious haunt 
mgs More than once the door was left open and a trap set 
in the outer room, the leopard’s quarry being well barricaded 
in the umer room On two occasions the villagers went so 
far as to bait a box trap with the hunted man instead of a 
goat, a most unpleasant position for him even with a good 
strong partition between his share of the trap and the 
leopard’s The leopard hung round on both occasions but 
would not enter I may say that the villagers of Satschpi 
and Changlvi who took an active part m the business are all 
Christians The Satsekpa leopard was eventually shot in 
Pehruary 1924, a few feet from the ‘ haunted” mans 
house 


Public Ceremonies 

A large number of ceremonies, both public and private 
have already been described under their appropnato head 
mgs, and cortam features common to all or nearly all of 
them will have been noted The “ madhu,” which plays a 
part in all of them, must be made m circumstances of cere 
monial purity from rice cooked on a fire lighted with a fire 
thong or quartz and iron, and not with foreign matches 
The man who is to perform the sacnfice must remain chaste 
the night before, and those concerned, whether a singk 
household or a whole village, must refrain from mixmg wiwi 
their fellow men for a certain time afterwards A housebol 
under this prohibition is spoken of as anembonj (C) 
Icimung (M), and a village is said to observe amung (C and M) 
TJio strictness of the proliibitzon vanes much with th® 
different ceremonies, and release from the restrictions is 
often marked by a ceremonial bathing Throughout a 
ceremonies six is the ^ecial number for a man and five fev 
a woman A fowl, usually a cocl , is almost mvariflb i 
sacrificed and alwaj s m the same way It is plucked abve 
while a prayer is offered,* and its throat is then cut vdb ** 
little bamboo Ivnife IVhcn the fluttenngs are over the ha'® 
of the stomach is opened and the entrails are extracted 
examined to see what tlicir state foretells When a p>S 
sacnCced it is stroked with a sharpened bamboo whdo & 
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prayer is offered, and then stuck through the nght side till 
the bamboo reaches the heart 

A few public ceremonies remain to bo described One 
called Adbi (C and M) is performed annually in the sprmg 
During the cold weather the villagera have been wandonng 
far and wide, tradmg, visiting and so on Noiv all are back 
ready to settle donn for a summer’s hard work in the fields 
All evil mfluence or infection picked up elsewhere in the cold 
leather must be got nd of A village pnest goes round the 
village praymg that it may be cleansed and urgmg all to get 
rid of any evil they may have ^bout them He is followed 
by his assistant carrymg a basket, into which everyone throws 
something — usually a rag or a piece of dirty cotton wool — 
with the words “"With this let all evil go” Then the 
priest and his assistant go to a neighbouring stream and throw 
the load mto it with a prayer that it may carry away all 
evil They sacrifice and eat a dog or pig and a foul outside 
the village fence and fis a stick across the path Whoever 
from another village first passes tho stick will bnng all the 
evil upon himself ' 

In the event of a serious epidemic m the village, a cere 
mony called Warahptang (“pestilence killing” C) or TToro 
jnif/in (“ pestilence espolhng ” M) is performed Tho men of 
the viUagc turn out, and bunt for and bnng in a live gibbon 
(They are very common and tamo in tho Ao country, where 
they are not eaten ) While all women and children remain 
in the houses with the doors shut the village priest drags 
it through the village In Mongsen villages tho men all 
shout and hammer on the houses with the backs of their 
“ daos ” while this is going on m order to drive out tho 
pestilence • The whole village having been traversed, the 
priest kill? the gibbon with a blow on the head, saying 
‘ We aie dnving out pestdenco to day Go pestdenoe, 
with this gibbon ” Its head is cut off and stuck on a stick, 


* C/ Tic Serna Nagas p 231 n SIiUs The Lhofa Nageu p 130 
Marshall Tl e Aeiren People 0 / Burma, p 241 SiniUarly tl e Tliado gets 
nd oi a post of bugs m liis house b> wrapping one of them in a little parcel 
and slipping it into tho basket ot a visitor H II 

* Cf Tb6AngatniI7ie-uIepw**geijiiii, TheAngamtifagae,p 203*j~ 
J II U 
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and its body split in two, and half set up on each side of the 
path. A stick is fixed across the path as a barrier, and no 
strangers may enter the village that day. The men all go, 
down to a stream and bathe, ami* as soon as they retnm 
the doors of the houses may be opened and the women and 
children may como out. - • , , 

Another village ceremony is called Yimkiilafnslii or 
^ Yungkungkulam (C), or Ayimhanlshi pi). A young bull 
is subscribed for by the whole' village and sacrificed about 
July. Some villages perform this ceremony every year 
for the good of the crops, qthers every two or three years, 
and others again only in years when no one in tlie village 
has performed a mithan sacrifice, for which it is regarded as 
a substitute. - . 

A ceremony {Uangkoliironglotoh C ; Yimurtgiokchik Jl). 
which clearly illustrates the belief that the taldng of hea^ 
brings prosperity,^ is performed every year by the Chongbi 
and by the Mongsen whenever the crops sliOF signs of {ailing, 
or the village has to be purified after an “ apotia'” * *^f**^' 
The Chongli procedure is as follows : ^he war-leader sacrifices 
•» a cock in front of tho^head-tree and lays offerings of meat an 
rice on the ground,' with a prayer that the village may 
prosper and have good crops. Then he offers at the 
another cock and a wild bird caught by the boys of t ic 
“ morung ” in the jungle in the early morning. The drum 
is then beaten as if a head had been brought in. Jh' ® 
Mongsen village a village priest holds up a fowl in front 0 
the head-tree, and, naming all the villages with which 
village is traditionaUy at war. prays that the young men ma) 
get heads from those villages and that the village crops 
may bo good. Finally he beheads the fowl as if it were 
enemy, and dances in triumph round the fluttering corpse. 
The head and body, with a stick run through them, 

* The Karens are reported to stote quito explicitly that the 

of human beings become a sort of puna— — which rescmhlea t 

or bladder fillw with a vaporous substance. When these rjArM o 
their contents spread over and fertilize the fields, since this vapour ' ^ 

fructifjnng substance, which again passes into bodies tna the i.fg 

and 80 to the seminal Suid, enabling men and animals to propog*w 
(Marshall, op eif , p. 222) — J, H. 11? 

* See p. 283 m/ra. — J. I’. Sf. 
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suspended from a bamboo leaning against the liead-treo, 
just as a liead is hung up. Tlien six men in full dress approach 
the head-tree, singing as^ if tliey wero bringing in a head, 
and give the war-cry six times. Then they go to the drum, 
wlucli is vigorously beaten by the buclcs of the “ morung,” 
and summon the heads of enemy villages to come and be hung 
up. The proceedings close with the war-cry again six 
times repeated. ' - * , 

The ago of miracles is not yet over in the Ao country. 
Two suns are still sometimes seen in the sky at once,^ and 
hermaphrodite pigs are fat from, being nnlcnown. One was 
reported born in Khensa in 1921. Unfortunately it was 
destroyed before I could see it ; but it was held responsible 
for the poor rice crop of 1922. When a miracle of this sort 
occurs the village where it is observed sacrifices a pig to 
ward off tlie evU fate and keeps one day’s amung called 
TsayaUnyamung (C and M), and each village os it hears of 
it follows its example. A typical case occurred in 1920. 
A party of Changa, it was reported, on their way from one 
village to another on the far Eastern boundary of their 
country, met a stranger who offered them a drink from a, 
“.chunga *’ of “ madhu.” They nil drank, but, to their 
amazement, when all had satisfied their thirst the *' chunga ’* 
was fts full as ’ever. Then the stranger said that he was a 
spirit and that if each village as it heard of his apparition 
did not sacrifice a pig and keep one day’s amung he would 
bring the world to an end. The story and its concomitant 
amung spread from village to village. An incident, which 
I am assured is true, gave it 'n great fillip. In one village 
a Chang said he did not believe such nonsense and went down 
to his fields on the day of the amrmg. As he reached the 
village on his return in the evening he dropped down dead. 
No more doubts were cast on the story after this. It reached 
British territory, and Ao villages observed the amwn^ one 
after the other. The Sernas, too, were taldng no risks and, 
beginning with the villages nearUngma, kept a day’s "genna ” 
as they heard the story. The impetus was lost by this 

1 Cf,TheSei>ia^ogai,p.22G. Parheliaaca regarded ns serious portents 
in China (Dennys, Folk-Lort oj Chtna, p. 120j — J. H. IT. 
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time, however, and the story died a natural death before it 


reached the Angamis 1 


Miscdlaneous Pntale Ceremomes 
One or tuo typical occasional ceremonies remain to bo 
descnbed before passing on to the Feasts of Merit One u 
a ceremony called A’ptoL (C) or Apchul. ( 51 ), by which a hou«c 
13 cleansed from lurking evil A man may bo told bj a 
“ medicine man,” or be warned by a dream, that some 
disaster to his house is impending He therefore calls m 
a “ medicine man,^ the only person who can deal with the 
abnormal The latter comes and makes a broom uhicli h 
guaranteed to entangle and get nd of any evil influence 
there may be about To the top of a nettle stalk he him 
some batnboo tuigs and three canc shoots mth long, sharp 
reversed thorns On tho lower end he binds two leaf cu^ 
and some am leaves With tins he sweeps out overj hO'’ 
and comer m the house, collecting as ho goes round clup* 
from tho posts and odd ends of tying bamboo All thtf 
rubbish and the broom lio throws aw ay outside tho viUflg® 
fence The house is then clean 
Sores and ulcers are very prevalent among Nagas and ® 
get nd of them a man performs a ccrcmonj, which t ® 
Chongli call Sentsidlok and the Mongsen 1 alchul He 
douTi to tho overflow of the village spring below the vil ^ 
in tlie early mommg, ” before tho birds have droppwl tncir 
dung into tho streams,” taking with him six* minmf“^ 
bamboo tic shaped hoes, a gourd spoon and bit of old c!o 
Ho washes himself six times with water ladled up wath ^ 
gourd and scrapes himself with tho miniature lioes, 

“ Slaj all mj sores go down to tho Brahmaputra I ® 
washing in clean water ** Ho then sets a stick up and banp 
on it tho piece of cloth, the gourd and tho hoes and saj's 
“ "Maj this get tho sores instead of me ” This ccrcinonj 1 
sometimes used for other complaints, besides sores and ulf c 
if tliej are stubborn and show no signs of getting bet ^ 

• It U cimouK tliAt tl la rumour si out 1 1 n%’a roincxld 
ttn> rat<» with t)>o e milar rumour ia Great llntaiii lu il I 

J II n __J 1 

’ \vfomftnwoulJ ofcourae takeflie an J would wash fit o tiro t*--" ■* 
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Feasls of Merit 

So important a part do Teasts of Merit play in Ao life, 
and such valuable examples of Naga ceremonial at its fullest 
do they provide, that no picture of the tnbe could claim to 
be Complete without a full descnption of them In order, 
however, to spare the reader wlio is already weary of the 
mxnutiat’ci custom the detoJa have been relegated to an 
appendix A brief description will here suffice The feasts 
are a senes of ceremonies each more important than the 
last, culminating in the mithan sacnBce It is the ambition 
of every Ao to proceed os far as he can in the series and there 
by gam for himself honour both in this life and after death, 
and for his clan and village the favour of the spirits and the 
prosperity (orcn) ^ of great men of the past He wms, too, 
thereby the coveted right of wearing certam cloths and 
ornaments and of decoratmg his house m a particular way, 
and the skulls of the sacrificed animals hanging in the outer 
room brmg prosperity not only to him but to his heirs who 
inherit them alter him * No one but a married man can 
give any of the feasts, for the wife plays an honourable 
and conspicuous part throughout The labour entailed in 
collecting firenood, malung “ madhu,** preparing food, 
cuttmg up meat and so on 13 very great, and is only accom 
plished with the aid of two formal fnends of the sacrificer, 
who have special duties assigned to them throughout, and 
of the men who have married or can marry women whom 
the saenfieer calls “ sister,” that is to say, men not of the 
sacnficer’s phratry The actual killing is never done by the 
giver of the feast, who may not even see the blow struck 
or taste any of the meat of the bull or mithan sacrificed 

The Ckongh Senes 

The Chongli senes is as follows The first ceremony is 
called Na$hi Ath% (“ bull killing ”) For this a red bull and 

» The word >s more or less identical ui significance with the Polynesian 
mana It is a curious coincidence that tho Iroquois word should be 
ortnda H H 

* A Tnitlian. sl.uU automatically bnngK area In August 1923 the 
Konyak village of Ivamahu carried off »n triumph a large number of mithan 
skulls belonguig to their enemies Anngya quite confident that they would 
gam aren thereby — J P if 
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three pigs are required, tlie latter being used as extra pro* 
visions for the guests. The actual ceremonies last for five 
days. On the first,' ■wood is collected by the sacrificers 
relations-in-law (t.e. men who can marry women whom he 
calls “ sister ”), " madlm ” is prepared, and the two formal 
friends of the sacrificer go into the jungle and cut the forkw 
post which ho will .set up-in Trent of his house, w 
second day invitations arc issued to the guests. ^ , 

day is the great day. 'Tlic pigs arc killed and the forked 
post is, set up in Jront of the sacrificer’s house, and the bu 
tethered td' it.' .In'* the evening it is killed. This is t be 
supremo moment. The sacrificer and his wife in full dr^ 
come out of their house, followed by the two formal fnen 
The couplo pour water and “ madhu ” over tho bull s ca 
and scatter little scraps of fish and salt and Hqo 
Each utters aloud a solemn prayer that, inasmuch as ej 
arc following tho customs of their ancestors, thojprosperi J . 
of their ancestors and of the whole ’Ao country com® ® 
them'. The prayer is repeated wliilo tho sacrificer pm® 
a chicken alive and drops tho feathers on to the bulls ■ 
Having taltcn tho omens from tho bird’s chtrails he an 
wife rc-cntor'the house, for tlicy may on no ' 

'bull killed. Tho sncrind.al act is carried out* with 
‘cruelty.f An old man of the sacriCccr’s clan, 
animal deeply through tho spine near the tail.^ Tho 
♦ it ’falls W'ith its hindquarters paralyse'd hoys plunge 
hands'into’tlio wound and fight for the blood. A ^ 

. stands in tlie’relationship of elder brother to the 
' puts nn end to its misery by striking it on the forclica 
ah axe. * The meat is divided up, but none of it niaj ^ 
account bo edten by tho sacrificer or any of his 11011*=® * 
Kext morning the sacrificer and his wife wash ccremom • 
at tlic^villngo spring. On the fifth da}' tho sacrifieer P 
a chicken Pver tho bull’s skull with tho usual prayer ant P 
it to 0110 of his clan priests to dry. At the nest 
hangs the skull up in the front room of hw house, o'* 

* Tbo pluetcinc of fowls Atne, the torture* of oniinals breri'T 

rrucl mrtliotls of eucnfico are now forbultlen, but for Uio 
they liA\ e bet-n doscriboU m tho prosctit tense. — J . !’• Jl- 
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plucked a chicken over it and smeared rice flour on 

it. This little ceremony is repeated every harvest in order 
to ensure good crops.* ' 

Certain intermediate ‘feasts most he ‘given before a man 
can proceed'^to the mithan sacrifice. He gives two pigs to 
the village priests, and 'two to the councillors. ^ Then he 
makes a present of meat to every .man of his clan and one 
old man of every other clan-in.tlie village, . This requires at 
least two cows and two or’thr^V. pigs. . 5 ,.' 

The ceremonies connected .widr- the * mithan sacrifice''' 
(Silc/tt) open with a formal drying ol \ice ior tiie sacrificer’*, 
hy the senior village priest, dnd'ceremonial pounding of rice « 
on one day hy women of the sacrificcr’s clan and on another 
by women of his 'wife’s' clan. All this involves many presents 
of meat. , These* prelij^narics over, the Ceremonies' proper 
last for five days. 'On'tlfe first day it is p'ublicly announced 
that the mitlian will be tied up for sacrifice two days later. 
This is false — it 'aill really be tied up nest^day ^butthe 
sky-folkmust be deceived, for tlie death of a mithan on earth 
involves ^he deathpf one of them in the slcy,* and if they Jmew 
in. time they, might ttke steps to prevent the sacrifice. On 
the second day the mithan is ti6d up to a post in the middle 
of the ■Ullage street; at thb place where dances are held*.* 

, Its horns are. decollated with tassels, a bornbill feather is ^ 
stuck into fts collar, and a basket containing a cock'is-himg , 
round its peck.* Neit it is prepared for torture^* A»maii*‘ 
' hath the reputation of being a good warrior hits it with a t 
stick and baits it, while all the time men dance ,round it in » 
a circle singing. It is then made slippery ^wilh a latlier > ’ 
prepared from bark, and bucks come and wrestle with it.^ _ 
’Three times it is throum and danced on till ii iff half dead.'' ■ 
■\Vomen ^dance in the sacrificer’s house that ,iiighl. i Next ^ ^ 
' day the animal is lulled. As at the bull saoiifice, tlfe 4acri- 
' ficer and bis wife, with the two formal friends, cbmO, opt of 
the house and pour offerings over the nnimaTs liead'with'a' 

‘ ^ The Snna Nagas, p. 22i — J. H. H. r 

• 'Seo p. 224, supra. — J. P. M, 

Kar Nicobar the younE men vreatle -with the big boars killed at 
tlie^great festival of tho dead. (KIos8,/nfA« Andamans and Nteobars, 
p. 291.)— J. P.M. 
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solemn prayer. "Unien they have re-entered the house an 
old man spears the mithan behind the right shoulder. The 
wound is not fatal and young bucks. bring the poor beast 
to the ground by slashing the tendons' of its legs, and drag 
it alive to the sacrificer’s house: There a puppy is killed by 
being dashed a'gainst the mithan’,S head, and whether ahve 
or dead it is cut open and'disemboV'felted. "Women of hh 
clan again dance in the ‘sacrificer’^ house. ^ Before dawn 
next day two of ithc village pfiests’cl^b on* to the roof of the 
sacrificer’a house and arinoiince io the’ sky-fobs.tbe death of 
’,the mithan. .Iilost'of the day is occupied. wjth'dividing op 

fhe meat, the' skull being tteated in exactly the same waj 
as the bull’s skull. On tlie last ‘da^ the sac'rificer kills a 
pig in front of his granary, .‘in the conrsa of the year he 
twice sacrifices aT pig at Ids' ^ld-hou6e^. * A* Chongli oan 
may perform the mithan sacrifice ’as often asdie .likes, bot 
three times completes the series, and tentltle?^ *1 

display in his 'dress and the decoration of lus 'house sthe fiih 
Uihignia of wealth. On one bccasion.in ^1920."yimnamir^ 
of Mokongtsii sacrificed over forty mit|ian«on bn# diy« . 

J^or the bull sacrifice a Chongli maii.l)'ut^^ up a plad^ 
post, and fot tHe first- mitUan sacrifice plain forked 
.'often with a little carved bombiil’s^ead on each tirmof. 

’ Y,^one for each animal. For’the* eecopd he.puts'up 
round '‘^posts called* p^il<mgsongsong or 
.Sometimes "some of thfem have on the top roughly 
p^irs of Jb'ornbill heads facing one another.*^ For the t 
.Isacrificehe^puts up Y-shaped posts with the arms 
, painted to Represent hombill tail-feathers. These are ca ^ 
'J-amtung. .The details vary much from village to I'iih'ge 

. The Mongsen Series. 

/ In its main* features the Mongsen series resemble* ^ 
I Ch(jngli, , but. there are suflficient differences to 
‘.'separate description necessary. The first sacrifice ^ , jjj 
df a pjg Called ThiipetU (‘* body-brushing ”), perform 
’order that the sacrifieer may pass on to give the ^ 
feasts free of all evil influences. Later he lulls a big P'o 
* F. vol.LII,plateII,figs 3and4, and plate 
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his fields and feasts the women of his clan anS their husbands. 
He may then proceed to the bull sacrifice (jlfajii/jil). por this' . 
.a red bull and six pigs arc required, and much' dried* fish.< 
The husbands of women of his clan and two formal friends ‘ 
help him throughout. Aniplo firewoc^ has to be collected,' 
and a little hut, uhich will be his temporary abode, erected 
on his back platform. The ceremonies last for seven days. 
On the first day three pigs are killed, a forked post is set up 
in front of the Jiouse, and nee is pounded ceremonially by 
tlio women of his clan. In the evening the hull is thrown and 
danced on, and tied up to the forlced post in front of the 
house. Next day the remaining three pigs are killed and in 
the evening the bull is sacrificed, the sacnficer abd his 
wife remainmg indoors. The Mongsen method is as cruel 
as the ChongH. Tlie animal is speared beliind the right 
shoulder and the tendons of its legs are cut through. Pinally 
a clan priest pierces its forehead with an ase. There is a 
danco that night iu the house. On the third day there is 
another dance, and on the next day a final distribution of 
meat is made. On the fifth day the sacnficer offers a pig, 
a fowl and an egg in front of his granary, and on the sixth 
day he and his household bathe. Finally on the last day he 
sacrifices a cock outside his house. Tlie bull’s skull is 
smeared with ricr'flbur and hung up in the outer room at 
harvest, as amon^ thQ.Chongli. 

A man must wait three years after-, performing the bull 
sacrifice before he can proceed to the mithan sacrifice. The 
ceremonies last for seven days. On the first a forked post 
is put .up, and the mithan tortured by being thrown and 
danced on twice; • Fpr.this the’ sacnficer apologizes to it, 
explaining that he, was not responsible. Next day it is 
killed. As ambng the Chongli, the sacrificer, his wife and his 
two formal friend’ emerge froih the house in procession and 
the couple make o^ermgs, solemn invocation A puppy 

is killed and dnsh^in the'mithan’s face,^ which is then killed, 
with great cruelty, as usual. It is felled by having the 

> So tn the Angamj Jwm a p«pp7 is associated wjtli a' bull calf, both, , 
apparently, ns substitutes fo^ human beings LII. 00) Tlie ■ 

/mU corresponds t-oughly to the Ao mitban eacrifica — J. H. II. , 
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tendons of its legs severed, and the sldn behind the right 
shoulder is cut. A clan priest pushes a pointed rice-poundcr 
.homo, usually so* feebly that someone has to help him. 

• Pinally it is liit on the forehead with an axe. No ono goes 
hear the carcase that night for fear of the sky-folk, but danc- 
ing is kept up in the houstf till dawn. Next day the meat is 
divided up, and on the fourth day more meat is distributed 
and the hut on the platform demolished. On the fifth day 
the sacrificer offers a pig, a fowl and an egg outside his 
granary, and on the sixth day kills a coclc outside his house 
On the eighth day meat is sent to friends in neighbouring 
villages. The skull is treated in tbe same way as the bulls 
skull"* 

Three years later another enormous feast is given, at which 
not less than one cow and thirty pigs are Idlled and eaten 
The dancing and feasting go on for days. After another 
interval of three years a man niay^ give another niithm 
sacrifice. This completes the series,* and no ono, howc^cr 
rich, can give raorc.i A plain forked post is put up for tM 
bull and every mithan killed. Squat round posts and carrw 
forked posts, such as the rich Chongli display, arc 
up, save in a few villages where Chongli influence is 
strong, and in Lungkam, where a round post surmounted by 
tliree small hornbill heads is put uj) to ‘^ommemorato t 0^ 

first mithan sacrifice.® *,# *1**, * ♦, 

Birth. . • ■ ' 


An Ao longs to have children. Son? nro most^-de'iivd^ 
but daughters too are welcome, nhttov 
fieUr)], /lel^cjv 6' i:iiO/iKt]. Froih childhood til! mantaJ'* 

Similarly men of tlie Alingn clan m Changkl^may only 
mithan sacnfico twjco, though men of Other c!nn*< nyty repeat it * 
as they like — J. P. M » • ' * , ..it'll 

* Ono IS reminded of tlio WaekalhpOstas **Iruol»breTt TedeUy^^* 
bofindot eich cine drciecktge Kische, In die dor.ScliAdcl „rii 

(Fredierm von Heine Ocldem, Kopf/a^ und Mmtehtnorfff 

Anthropologisehe Gesellaelmft.>1017,tl. monrU 

the calf socrilkced by tlio Angamisat their (post erecting) cerr 
ft substitute for a human being (o. lAL, '‘Cane<l 

Dininpur.etc ”), it is possible tliat the Ab mithnn is a 
and that this hasled to the fortnulation of the theorj'of the identitv ^ 
lietween the mitlian and the sky folk, and vice \er»«, some si 

. being required to justify ()»e substitution of cattle for human wm* 
aaceifiees — J. II. II. ' * , 
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one of my Ao interpreters a most mtelbgent man, ivas very 
worried because his little daughter was slow in learning to 
walk He was advised by a ** medicine man ” that it i^as 
because he had partaken of a tortoise of mme that had had 
to be lalled shortly before the child’s birth He therefore 
hung a little bit of tortoise skm by a thread round her nock, 
and to its efficacy ascribed the fact that she soon learnt to 
waUv The line of argument in these cases is difficult to gra'^p 
One would think at first sight that to eat the turtle or hang 
the tortoise slun round the child’s neck would onl} make 
things worse But the Ao apparently reasons that, hanng 
come under the influence of the evil thing, the best thing he 
can do is to bring it mto more intimate contact and so into 
his power 

When an expectant mother thinks that there are only two 
more months to elapse before the birth of her child, she tell* 
her husband and he must refrain from intercourse from that 
time on " or the child in the womb will feel shame and die 
Intercourse is resumed three montlis after the birth, hut 
may only take place w hen the baby is asleep IntcrcQU^* 
IS also never mdulged in dunng the menstrual flow, hat CM 
be resumed again immediately it ceases . f 

It IS considered most important that if possible the father 
should be present at the birth of his child ^ Othem^ 
the dcUvery will be a difficult one If the liusband^happfa* 
to he away when lus wife’s labour begins, and comes hurr) 
mg home when be hears the news, it is bcheved that the cwl 
" waits for its father ” and will not be born till he amrf* 
Tlic avoraan la delivered in a squatting position, supped^ 
by her husband and her mother, unless the latter is of t ^ 
Imsband s clan If sho is, she may not bo present, for t e 
husband would feel shame before her at such a time * I 
umbilical cord is held by the mother with her toe and cu 
by the father with a bamboo knife * between the too and t ^ 
child Six such lonvcs are prepared by the father before tr* 

* So too tho Angami, I tLink —S II II * 

* Sc© p 1 C 2 tupm — J PM T‘ mu'* 

* So too tho Mot of AnnAtn (Baodomn Indo Cl ino ond »W , 1 

People p 17) nntl the ^lemi Rub tribe of the Angami * 

probably all kega tribes —J 11 H 
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birth, one being thrown away if the child proves to be a 
daughter. The one used and the other five, or four as the 
case may be, are tied in a bundle and stuck into the thatch 
over the mother’s bed in order to ward o 5 evil spirits. The 
child is washed and the father touches it with his left hand, 
and with liis right hand puts into its mouth a little masti- 
cated rice, saying : “ I have touched it before the tsungrem. 
No tsungrem can seize this child.” The after-hirth is washed 
and disposed of as follows : The father places it in a basket 
lined with leaves, and some distance behind the house, but 
exactly in line with the hearth, makes a sort of pen rack about 
six feet high of crossed sticks and bamboos. For a boy he 
uses three sticks and three bamboos and for a girl two sticks 
and three bamboos. On this he places the basket, flanked 
with six (or five, if for a ^l) imitation snares made of slips 
of bamboo. The object is said to be to frighten crows sway. 
After putting the basket and snares in position the father 
walks* away a few yards, and returns five times for a boy and 
four times for a girl. Ordinarily the after-birth is never 
looked at again, but it is believed that if maggots get at it 
the baby will cry. If a new-born child tbereforo gives the 
household sleepless nights the father goes and examines the 
after-birth and pours hot water on it to kill any maggots 
which may ho tie*e. TThen the asve 2 co/d eZrep? oS it is 
wrapped up by the mother with a tuft of the child’s hair in 
•a bit b£ rag and preserved in a basket in the house. When 
the cliild is six months or more old the mother goes and hides 
this little paclmgc in the jungle. Shoald the iou«e be burnt 
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as his If he be dead it can be done by the mother or by the 
grandfather on either side ^ If the father of an illegitimate 
child be unluiown the mother pierces its ears, but the child 
can never bo admitted into any clnn and must always bear 
the shame of its birth It is for this reason that Ao womea 


invariably bring maintenance cases before the child is bom, 
and an order of this nature agamst a man is always to the 
effect that he must build a house in which the child can be 
bom (for a girl cannot give birth to a child m her parents 
liouse , ® she would feel shame before her father), must pierce 
the child’s ears, and must pay so much a month mamtenance 
The child is named by whoever pierces its ears at the tune 
that this ceremony is performed Aos attach bo much 
importance to the name that a separate section has been 
assigned to the subject below A household is “ genna 
for SIX days after the birth of a boy and for five days after 
the birth of a girl On the seventli (or sixth) day the parent 
wash at tho village spring, and on the nest day the husband 
offers a fow 1 and an egg in front of his field bouse Thw 
concludes the ceremonies 

In cases of difficult delivery, baskets and any other closed 
receptacles there may be m the house are opened, and a fovj 
or a pig IS offered outside tho house to appease whatever eru 
spirit IS responsible Occasionally the woman’s stomach W 


poulticed with cloths dipped in hot water 

So terrible is the stigma on a child whom no one wii 
aclmowledge as his that in the old days mothers often 
preferred to do away with them Sometimes abortion was 
practised When the woman was well advanced in pregnancy 
an old woman was called m who, having caused the gul to 
starve for six days, felt for the head of tho child and either 
bit it or hit it a sharp blow with a smooth stone 51®^ 
usually, however, the child was killed immediately after 
birth by the mother, who stamped on its neck Abortion 


* In some villages the ear is always pierced by the 

father be young, on the ground that a young man will suffer from 

if he does this — J PM t,i,lren 

* Among the Angami also ill^timate births, t « births of , 

whose paternity no one wiUadmit.takeplacemthe jun lefc/ TheA^r* 
Naga$,-p 217) — J H H 
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and infanticide arc, of course, forbidden now, and there is 
also less temptation to practise them In the old daj-s it 
WTis cliiefiy slave girls who got nd of their children — if 
they did bring a claim against a man there was no one tp 
support their cause and no impartial tribunal to which they 
could bring it Now any girl who comes to Court can get 
her claim decided one way or tlio other, and many a young 
buck, whom family influence and bnbes would have got off 
m the old days, finds himself compelled to acknowledge his 
offspring whether ho hkes it or not But illegitimate children 
arc much disliked, for their existence is beheved to prevent 
the birth of legitimate children Usually, therefore, if the 
parties are unmarried they square matters by marrying 
before the cluld 13 born After all, an Ao marriage often does 
not last very long, and if the couple find they are not as 
fond of one another os they thought they were, they can 
easily separate 

Children born at or just before tho dark of the moon aro 
behoved by their love of meat to show their resemblance to 
tigers and leopards, which aro supposed always to bo bom 
at this time of tho month Triplets are unknown, and twins, 
which are rare are disliked Both arc 1 cpt, but their birth 
IS supposed to forebode tho early death of one of the parents,' 
or at any rate of some near relation Cliildren are often not 
weaned till tliey are three years old boys being suckled 
longer than girls as a rule But from a very tender ago they 
are given masticated nee Tho process of feeding is a most 
curious one to watch Tho mother sits with tho child on her 
Imoe and chows little mouthfuls of boiled nee, which she 
shoots from her mouth into the child’s The cluld under 
stands what is happenmg quite well and as it swallows each 
moutliful pouts its lips to receive tho next damty morsel, 
exactly as a young bird opens its mouth for tho next 
worm Women wlio aro sisters or paternal first cousins 
often suckle each other’s children, and should tho mother 
die no one but a sister or paternal first cousin or the 

t So some Sema TA«i!?«maiVQiiM p 202) butmostSema like the 
Angami object to twins as weaker than single children and therefore less 
lik^y to survive particularly as if one goes tho other is likely to follow 
suit because they are twins — J H H 
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child's gnndmothcr ma> perform thin clutj’. A T\i(lowcr 
who enn find no one to sucklo his child has to keep it 
nhve as best lie can on mnsticatcd nee, eggs and soup 
Strange though it maj Fccm, many babies floun-sh quite well 
on this diet Tor motlurlcss twins it is the only po«'ible 
diet, for no one niaj suckle them after the mother’s death 


Nomencialurc 

The da} after a child is Imrn it is called b} some name 
and ordinanly that name will bo formally bestowed upon 
It next daj , when its tars are pierced Should it erj much 
however, during the first daj, another name is chosen and 
bestowed when its cars arc pierced, for the first name clearly 
did not agree with it The name chosen must ho that of a 
dead ancestor, a living relation’s name cannot be selected 
nor w ould a father give to another clnld the name of a former 
child winch had died joung If a man is killed in war 
none of his doscondanls may take Ins name unless the 
disgrace has boon wiped out by the talung of a head m 
exchange If a man dies ** apolia ” liis name is never 
again tnl cn by any descendant, and however wealthy he 
maj have been his name is never included m the hats of 
noli ancestors recited at mithan sacrifices Save when on 


unpleasant name is given for a special reason,* an Ao invan 
ably has a high sounding name Tins docs not mean that 


they are a particularly bombastic race , the reason is that their 
names resemble titles, great men m the past by displays of 
w ealth and valour having earned for their descendants the 
right to use certain names Thus tho mildest of youths 
may bo called Uokntangba (** taker of tlircc-score heads ) 
or a man who has never been on a raid in his life Litimmang 


yang (" taker of a head in exchange from Litim ”) Ced"^ 
terminations are common For instance, mica means 
“ envied ” (e fj Mangyangniken — “ envied for talang a hea 
in exchange,” or Rongscnniken — * envied for his riches ) 
nail means "rich in” {eg Subungw ati— " nch m nnthan 
sacnfices ” or Eongscnwati — ‘ rich in wraith’). In"*"® 
means " rich in,” ‘ copious giver ” (c y Subunglamba — S®** 


* Boo p 200, wSra — J P Jf 
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erous giver at mitlian sacrifices,” or Chongsilamba — “ gener- 
ous giver at feasts of peace making,” or Sakulamba — “ rich 
in heads ”) Other typical men’s names are Mendangchiba 
(“ great ambusher ”), Lanukamzak saviour of the boys,” 
t e Tvithstood the enemy, and so saved the hves of the 
village bojs), Yimtitangzak (C) or Yimtitonglak (SI) 
(“defender of the village”), Yminasusu (“village rearguard”) 
Repanokten (“killer of a pair”) and Pongnchiba (“leader 
of a band ”) Women’s names are earned and bestowed 
on the same principle Typical evamples are Tunilcshila 
(“ envied one ”), Latunglamla {“ nch m slaves ”), Temchen- 
chila (“ chief among the neb ”), Slangyangsangla (“ receiver 
of praise at the taking of a head m exchange ”) or Pang 
chonglila (“ pleased at purchases,” t e of mithan or slaves) 
A common name for the daughter of Christian parents la 
Yimcharenla (“ prosperity of Christianity ”), though the 
belief in aren (see p 112, supra) has nothing whatever to 
do mth Christianity. 

If ayoung child be veakly and always aihng the "medicme 
man,” on being consulted, pronounces it to be a case of ten%ng 
inolol (“ name unable * ) , that is to say, the child’s name 
IS too great for it A httle pig is then chosen and some of the 
child’s spittle IS smeared on it, six times for a boy and five 
times for a girl The animal is then fattened up and sam 
ficed — among the Slong^en by the senior clan priest, and 
among the Chongli by the grandfather — with the words 
“ This child IS ill and cannot cany its name Let wind and 
water bear away its illnras Let it grow up like a cane- 
shoot and lilve a bamboo shoot ” Fowls are then sacrificed 
with a similar prayer If this ceremony is imsuccessful a 
new, opprobrious name (usually some combmation of liLok, 
“ bitter berry ”) is given to the child A similar name is 
also given to a child bom after several children have died 
in infancy, in the hope that the tiya will not think it worth 
its while to take away a child with such an objectionable 
name ^ 

In the Chongli and Bloi^en groups a man usually has 
one name only, but in the Changki group many have two 

1 So tbe Karens (Marsball, op cU , p 170) — ^ H H 
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man are given a drink, but nothing is said about the marriage. 
In the morning he goes again to the girl’s parents’ house 
and is given a meal. If the girl’s parents eat of the fish 
brought, the day before it means that they agree to the 
marriage.^ The young man and the girl then go off and cut 
wood, which they bring to her parents’ house. The marriage 
price is discussed and decided on within the next few days. 
It is not big as a rule, varying from five to sixty baskets of 
rice, inth, in some villages, a leather shield and one or more 
" daos.’” The bridegroom builds a house in the cold weather 
and on the day of the marriage pays over the price agreed 
upon. This is returned if the girl leaves him within a year. 
In the evening his formal friends light a fire with a fire-thong 
for the first time in the new house, and the bridegroom 
sets ready by it some fermented rice and a pot, and leans a 
long hollow bamboo of water against the wall. Then, accom- 
panied by men of his clan, he goes to the girl’s parents’ 
house. Outside he is met by a party of men who have 
married women of his clan, and he and his friends arc given 
food and drink. An old man of the girl’s clan then sacrifices 
a cock and takes the omens from its entrails. IVlien this 
is over, the bride, in her best clothes and preceded by three 
old women of her clan, comes out of the house and goes to 
her new home, the first old woman carrying a bamboo spoon 
s^and an imitation tethering rope made of bamboo shps. The 
bridegroom does not follow at once The bride and three 


^ I aupposa that they give the girl eoixie of this £ah to eat (c/ infra, 
p. 273) Anyhow, tlue association of Bshwitbraamag^ is commoaui parts 
of India and is also found in China (Kidd, Chtna, p 332), and it forms 
part of the bridegroom's gift amcmg the Palauogs of iSurma just og among 
the Aos (Milne, op ett p. 154) Itispossiblydue to thepeculiarfecundity 
of fish, which are also commonly regarded m South India as repositories 
of the souls of the deed (Jlfaritn India, III. 130 tq , 1023) In Bengal 
the fish 13 the symbol of married life and widows may not eat it, while 
It 13 eaten by' a woman whose husband is ill m order toprolong her married 
life and so bring about her husband’s recovery (id. I. 73) Virgin widows, 
however, having lost their husbands beforepuberty, are allowed to eat fish 
inpartsof Eastern Bengal (SIookerjee.Trow&sii Bengal, p 272) Bulaure 
(Dimnttis gindratnces, p. 230n,)cite»Butchard,DePoemlenltaDecretorum, 
lib XIX. as follows — rectsttquodgttaedammuheresfaceretohntf Tollunt 
piscem %ivum el tnittunt turn «i pnierpienum tvxtm el tamdiu tin lenent 
donee mortuui/uent, et, decoclo p\see vel osKito, tnantts suu ad eomedendum 
•, irahunt. Idea faewnt hoc utplue mamortmearum exardeecant SifectsU, 
'•duos annos per legittmax fertae poenUeoM. Cf also Frazer, Pousantaa’e 
Descnplionof Greece, II , p 130, Perrv* CAiWren 0 / the Sun,p 11, and 
Brewster, IIUl Tnbes of 1 tjt, p 51 — J. H. H. 
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old women prepare and drink “ madhu ” from the fermented 
rice, not without much broad jesting on the part of the 
old hags Wlule this is going on the bridegroom enters 
With him are tuo or three formal fnenda, one of ’nhom 
carries the bride’s bed There also come tlirco girls, usinllj 
those M ho have shared tlie bndc s sleeping quarters a ith her 
They bring with them a cooking pot, some salt and fn 
c/iabih After an old man of the bridegroom’s clan hw 
lolled a cock and taken tho omens outside the door all dnnk 
together and tho old women and formal fnends of the bride 
groom depart hut the three girls remain behind and sleep 
in tho house for three nights Tho newly married couple 
must not have connection for nine* nights Tor the 
three mornings after tho wcdding.they must remain in their 
house till the girls have brought them meat, fish and nee 
from tho parents of both The evening meals they eftt w 
their respective parents’ house, for nothing maj be 
m tlio now house for three days On tho fourth and fa 
days they are no longer confined to tlio house in tho mormn? 
but they must still cat in their parents’ houses, 

“ snacl^ ” may bo cooked in tho new liousc On tho si' 
day tho parents of both send pots and raw food, and t « 
bride enters upon her lifelong duty of cooling mcaU 0 
her husband In Mokongtsii and some other villagw 
neulj mamed couple cat in their parents’ houses tiU 
nevt JIoa/s& festival and only sleep together in the nc^ 
house if thej so desire During this period each can con-*^ 


with n former flame mthout incurring any censure 
Tho Mongsen custom is rather different Some tim<^ 
tho rains a 5 oung man lets it bo Imown that ho wish«^ ^ 
marrj n certain girl vath wiioni he has probably 
sorting for some time Tho iiiothoM of the twe 
meet and talk, and if all goes well tho man sends 
as an interraediarj (lan//jxitAunff) to make a formal 
to tho girl's parents At first thej pretend to rt, - 
proposal, sajnng that their daughter is ignorant and 1 
and not fit to be married But tho langpathtmo goe’ 
ami this time tlicy agree Tho couple arc then regarded ^ 
engaged Thej sleep together m the girls domntor}» 


a fn«o^ 
propo^ 
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arc expected to remain faithful to one another The man 
vorl^ for about a month in the girl’s parents’ house, and 
she for a month in his house The man then goes down 
with twenty or thirty friends and poisons a stream for fish 
A large share of the catch is taken bj the langpatlning to the 
girl’s parents Of this they return a portion to him and 
from the rest send presents to their relations, the man’s 
relations, and the girls in their daughter s age group This 
IS regarded as a puhhc announcement of the engagement 
In the cold neather the couple must help to cut the jungle, 
first on the girl’s parents’ fields and then on those of the 
man’s parents Tins done, the man sets to work to build a 
house He pays all expenses, but the gurl’s parents give him 
one basket of fermentedwice, a present of meat, and one 
bundle of thatch Three days before the wedding the 
bridegroom sends the langpafhung with two formal fnenda to 
ask finally what marriage pneo is required This is little 
more than a formality, for the matter has already been 
thoroughly discussed The price is called chamtn, and 
consists of from ten to twenty baskets of rice and a good 
" dao ” If the woman desert her husband within four 
raontlis half this pnee is returned , if her husband leave her 
within four months she is entitled to all there is m the house , 
if the couple separate after four months the marnage price 
IS not returned and the contents of the house are divided 
The day before the marnage the event is formally announced 
throughout the ullage by elderly relations on both sides 
On the mormng of the wedding day nil those who received 
fish from the girl’s parents bnng little return presents of 
cotton nee, cooking pots and so on In return the girl’s 
parents kill a pig and entertain them On this daj all the 
girls of the bride’s age group bnng m two loads of firewood 
each A little of this is given to the parents on either side, 
and the rest stacked at the new liouso The girL then pound 
nee for the bndo’s parents She m turn invites to her 
parents’ house all tho boys of the age group corrcspondmg 
to her own , they have been her compamons m tlio fields 
from her childhood, and she now gives them “ madhu ” m 
return for all tho firewood they have cut for her m the past 

T 
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Ditorce 

Divorce is such a common sequel to an Ao marriage that 
any attempt to describe the life cycle of the tribe must 
contain some account of it It is exceptional to meet a 
middle aged Ao man or woman who has kept the same 
partner throughout One day I ventured to wish good luck 
to a boy who was just about to many for the first time He 
rephed calmly that he did not suppose the marriage would 
last long Nor did it Within a year he had fallen m love 
with someone else’s wife, got nd of his own, compensated 
the aggneved husband and mamed his new flame It is 
quite common for two men to fall in love with each other’s 
wives and effect an exchange by a simultaneous divorce 
The usual reason given when a couple do not get on is that 
the iixja are at variance {Itya mtcham C and M) Certain 
acts make reconciliation difiBcuIt or impossible If one of 
the couple durmg a quarrel deliberately breaks a hearth 
stone they wfll almost certainly separate, but reconcihation 
18 possible If however, one of them swears that they will 
separate and brealxs a chabih or other piece of iron, they can 
never live together again * the house site must be aban 
doned and will probably never be used by anyone agam— 
certainly not till a purificatory sacnfice has been performed 
on it Commonly there is a woman in the case If the wife 
at the time of divorce can prove that a certain woman is 
responsible for abenating her husband s affections her rela 
tives can demand a fine from the mtruder, who is then free 
to many the man Often a man ceases to care for his wife, 
but domes that she has any particular rival She is then 
entitled on the day she leaves her husband to name any 
woman she suspects and to fix a sum, often as much as forty 
or fifty rupees to be paid by tho man if he marries that 
particular rival The guess is generally a pretty shrewd one, 
and the man often decides that the cat being out of the bag, 
there is no pomt m waitmg and pajw down the money and 
takes the woman to his house the same day 

> Cf TleSemaNajai p 166, Milla The Lfota ^^aga^, p 1B7 Herod 
otus I 165— J H 11 
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the rice on the iVew' fields -and'tho woman that o'n'thp old' 
fields, or vice versa, *but tho'man S ehtitled to cut one load 
of rico’from round the field-house in. the fields assigped to 
the woman, for tliat portiori of the crop contains his aren. 
As to other property, chillies and dried bamboo piclde are 
equally divided, but oJ fresh' bamboo pickle all but a small 
portion goes to the woman. # She also gets all dried fish and 
dried meat except one day’s supply of each. Of salt, one ' 
parcel goes to tlieVoman and the test to the man. She can 
keep the best of the raw cotton* which she has set aside for. 
clothes for Iiemclf" arid her husband, and divide the rest 
equally with him. Or she may take all the cotton 4ind,make 
and give him a cloth later. If there are in the house cloths 
woven for sale and not for home use they are divided in the 
same proportion as flie ca.sh was divided. All thread, except 
enough to make one cloth, goes to the woman. A-U'mats 
for the field-hguso and one mat for drying rice go to the 
man, the rest "to the woman. She is also entitled to all • 
baskets, except’jonc basket for carrying rice, one measuring- 
basket and the man’s own travelling-basket. The pounding- 
table and pestles go to the woman, and if there is only one 
bed she gets that too, but if there aro two the' husband gets 
one. All the dishes, except the man’s personal one, go to 
her, and she is in theory entitled to the granary, but this t 
latter right she must sell to tho man for a parcel of salt. If 
there is only one axo tlie woman gets it, but if there arc 
more ^than one the husband keeps one. 

One lool^ at these rules and marvels at their minuteness. 
The Ao has the reputation of being vilely litigious. So he is in 
some matters. But it says much for him that a dispute over 
the .division of property at o divorce is verj' rarely brotight 
into Court. The relation.? and village counciDors tnow their 
customary law and administer it, usually to the satisfaction 
of hotli parties. Perhaps practice has made them perfect. 


Death Geremoniea. 
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body) 1 Go and settle on that.” That is why they como 
to a dead body so quickly. The old custom', which, as far 
as I know, is only kept up fully in Longmisa nowadays, 
was to put the corpse, wrapped m cloths, on a platform 
in the outer room of the house and light a fire under it It 
was thus smoke dried and kept till the eating of the first- • 
fruits of the next harvest,* when it was laid out on a plat* 
form near the village path If thtf. gruesome bundle was 
not well blackened the relations were told they had not 
given the dead man Ins due of loving attention Till the 
corpse was taken out of the bouse a small portion bf every 
meal was set aside for the dead man Many viUageS notv do 
not dry their corpses at all, but some do “so for a short 
time Por instance, m idokongtsu a man’s corpse is kept 
m the house for six days and a woman’s for five— that is to 
say, for the penod dunng which the household is “genna ® 
Sangratsu keep a corpse for a month But in most villages 
it IS taken to the cemetery on the day after death Each 
,A*‘ Lhel ” m an Ao i^age has its own cemetery as a rule 
This consists of a long line of corpse platforms by the side 
of the mam path near the village Its position is never 
changed, new platforms being placed m the gaps where old 
platforms have rotted away Were a cemetery to be 
moved there would, it is believed, be many deaths inihe 

* *' Plantain Item ” eeems to be a widely spread ilang term for a man 
In 1923 the Phoin village of Urangkong demanded a^lantaiA tree ’• 
from Phomchuig in settlement of a quarrel, roearung thereby a slave to be 
beheaded In Slicronesia— the Pelow Islands^ a plantain stump is used 
as a substitute for a child {Frazer, Bthtf tn Immortality, ^IJl 235) So 
m Polynesia a plantain tree was substituted for a human bemg in 
certain ceremomes (Ellis, Polyntnan Rurarcht*, II 336, III* 37), while 
it 13 put to the same purpose m a Malagasy folk tale (Sibree, M^da 
gasear before the Conquest, p 241 sg ). and m Fiji a plantain tree is used 
to represent a human being whom it ts dteired to bewitch (Brewster, Htll 
Tribes of ri}%, p 234) Among the Palaunga the expression “ plantain 
(banana) tree ” is used as a synonym for ** human being and the tjee 
itself as an embleui of fertility (Milne, op etl pp 73, 80} 15S) It is to 
be noted that canoes in Fiji were launched over humdn bodips tied to 
plantain trees {xd p 76) which are also hsod ui certain ceremonies in the 
bocietv Islands and m Tahiti {First Mtsswmilry t oyage, etc , pp 108, 157) 

— J H H » ^ . 

• £7/ the Mundas of Chota Nagpur (Roy, rAe and fAeir Country, 

pp 465 466), and the Kachans ^Soppitt, Kachan Tnbes in North 
Caekar HtllSfp 40), both of whom, associate funeral ceremomes with\he 
harvest following H H * ' • * 

’ In Santa Mana a death feast of six days is held for a man and one of 
five days for a woman Cf Codnngton, llelantsxans, p 273 — J P *2il 
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the platform, the nearest relative of the deceased accompany- 
ing them with a load containing nee, meat, dishes, cups and 
all the thmgs the dead man will want in the next world 
This IS hung from the front of the platform Should a 
stranger do this because the heir cannot, or mil npt, he is 
entitled to a field from the dead man’s property Many 
friends and relations accompany the bier as -bnlooLers 'In 
front of the platform, if of a man, are arranged a full set of 
ornaments (mostly imitation), “ daos^ and spears with 
wooden blades (for it is forbidden to put iron near a corpse), 
and a good cloth is usually hung just below the platform. 
A man who has taken a head is given a cane with whic^ to 
strike his victim on the road to the Land of the Dead,^ and 
one who has done the mithan sacrifice is given a rope where-^ 
with to lead his ghostly mithan On the ground m^fronb 
short lengths of bamboo cut slantwise give the tally of\ 
“ gennas ” performed by the deceased, and the heads of the'» 
animals bo has sacrificed are there in wooden effigy In 
the old days human fl^ulls were invariably arranged m front* 
of the platform of their owners Since they have all bCen 
destroyed by Government, gourds or wooden motjels have to 
take their place nowadays At Changki, but nowhere else, 

I have seen put up what I was told were representations of 
slaves owned ty the dead man Tliey were httle tubes of 
bamboo with scraps of rag stuck m the bottom Similarly, 
a woman is given clothes, food, utensils, imitation necklaces, 
and all she can want m the next world If she be ncli a big 
round ram hat is hung up * When all is over the relative 
who brought the load throws down a httle parcel pf ginger 
and meat to ward oS evil influences, and takes his departure 
first , were he to go last the dead man would catch him On 
reachmg home all wash their hands.and a bamboo "chunga,” 
with the end sliced off afresh, is filled with water and placed* 
ready for the souf of the dead man, which wiff appear as a 
hawk two days later ® Fmally the chief mourner pulls a 
thread out of his cloth and ^rows it away with a request to 
the dead man not to come and seize him Two days later 
• the soul in the form of a hawk, will appear over the hodse 
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(there are plenty of haTvks m the Xaga Hills and one always 
appears at or near the proper time) As soon as it is «ccn 
water from the “ chunga ” is poured on to the ground vnth 
the words * Dnnk this water Do not be angry Go 
Do not seek ns You have become different and we have 
become different Thus abjured the bird is supposed to 
take its departure This practice has given nse to an Ao 
saj mg If a man pays a visit and is not given tlie food ard 
dnnk to which he considers him'self entitled lie m^mlu^ 


" It IS like not pounng out water for a dead man’s hawk 
At least for six (or for a woman five) days after a deat 
no member of the household may kill anythmg lu ca«e it 
should be the soul of the departed In some villages thw 
prohibition is observed for a month or even longer 
If a child he bom dead it is wrapped in a cloth and 
bamboo matting and put on a platform at one end of t e 
cemetery without any ceremony or ornament^ Clulk'^ 
that die in infancy arc always put on a platform cloM o 
that of some relation «o that they shall not bo lonel) 
a babj dies before it is three months old, that is to 
before it has worn any ornaments, the cloth in which i 
wrapped has the fringe cut off The story goes that 
custom which was not observed at first arose as follow 
Once upon a tune a dead child on its way to tho lisni c 
the Dead caught its fringe in a stile it had to cro^ 
could not get it loose It cned all night and a man ci® 
with a torch to see what the trouble was Tho dead c 
was mvisible to him but lie saw tho cloth caught in 
stile '\Vith his dao ’ ho cut the cloth free from 
and left it there In tho mommg he went to look 
foimd the fringe still caught in the stile but the r« 
tho cloth was nowlicrc to be seen So he knew tha 
child had gone safely on its way, and ho spread the s c ^ 
of what had happened throughout the Ao country so ^ 
all have been careful ever since to wrap the IkxIics oi 


in cloths with tho fringe cut off ^ 

Christians invanabU bun their dead Often ^ 
stone over the grave with the name of the 
sometimes a cross roughly carved on it But they 
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not entirely broken away from their fathers’ customs 
Their cemetery is almost always near the non Christian 
cemetery and their graves are very often roofed over like 
corpse platforms Frequently one sees the belongings of 
the deceased placed on the grave, usually a plain cloth 
and an old umbrella or some other product of higher culture , 
more rarely a full warrior’s ornaments, such as the departed 
probably never uore after his conversion, for ornaments 
are looked upon with disfavour by Ao Baptists These 
things are regarded more as decorations tlian anytbmg else, 
I fancy, for rebgious pictures often take their place , when 
the supply of scnptural subjects runs out any picture will 
do, and I have seen a grave decorated with a picture, from 
an old copy of TAc Sketch, of a popular, not to say notorious, 
musical comedy actress 

lake all Nagas, the Aos regard certain forms of death as 
accursed {menen C and 51) * or m Naga-Assamese “ apotia,” 2 
and dread them accordingly Any man dying " apotia ” 
brings disgrace and ruin upon his family , however nch he 
may have been his name can never be recited with those 
of the mighty dead, and aU lus property has to be aban 
doned Save under certam circumstances, a person who 
IS killed by bemg mauled by a wild beast or by snake bite, 
or falhng from a cliff or tree, or drowning, or burmng, or 
in child birth is regarded ns dymg ** apotia ” In some 
villages if a man die of leprosy or other loathsome disease 
his body is treated as “ apotia,” but his property is not 
abandoned Under certain circumstances these rigid rules 
are relaxed, broadly speaking a man who is killed while 
assistmg his village agamst a common enemy is not regarded 
as wholly apotia ” His body is disposed of without 
ceremony, but his property is not abandoned For instance, 
in 1921 Iiongmisa tried to nng a leopard One of the men 
was bitten by a cobra, a snake which is pretty rare in the 


> Kot long ogo the Ao Christians took to using temenenpur ( accursed 
people ) as a general term for their unconverted brethren The latter 
nsturally objected The practice vras stopped and the Christiana told 
they must &id some less offensive term for those who did not happen 
to worsl ip as they did — J P M 

• Qi The Angamx Nagas glossary — J H H 
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Naga Hills lucluly for tlie inliabitants, who have to travel 
with bare feet and legs along overgrown paths He died 
within an hour, but his death was regarded as only half 
“ apotia ” , his house was left to rot, but his belongings 
were not abandoned The same action would have been 
taken had ho been killed by tlio leopard that day But if 
lie had been lulled by a leopard or snako while going about 
Ins own businc‘?s, his death would have been fully “ apotia ” 
A sacrifice in duo time mil also prevent a death being 
“ apotia ’ Tor instance, if a man is brought homo badly 
mauled by a tiger, a fowl is hastily offered for his recover}' 
If he die after the saenfieo it will not bo “ apotia ” at all 
Or if a man fall from a tree and be not killed on tho spot, 
a fowl is speedily sacrificed at the foot of the tree with tho 
some effect * The idea is, of course, that tho respon- 
sibility for tho man’s death is shifted to the unsuccessful 
sacrifice A house struck by lightning 15 tnenen and Ins to 
be abandoned A flash of lightning gives no tirac to offer 
fowls The onl} thing to do is to becomo a Cliristnn 
Tor instance, there was a man at Longchang whoso house 
was struck by lightning on a Saturday and only sliglitly 
damaged Ho did not want to abandon it, so next day 
ho appeared in church and announced that ho w as a Chris- 
tian I am informed from a Christian source that it is 
by no means uncommon for a household which has lost a 
member by an “ apotia ” death to turn Christian on tho 
spot and so avoid the loss of all their possessions 

The full procedure in the enso of an “ apotia " death is 
as follows If the man be killed in tho jungle his com- 
panions wrap the body m a cloth, and either burj it or put 
it on to a platform hastily made on the spot Any relations 
present must be the first to touch it All weapons and 
clothes earned by the part} are thrown aw a}, and before 
tho} enter the \illagc the} must walk through a fire lighted 

‘ Among the Setnaa the death w not * npotin ’ if tl o deceased 1 o 
succewled m taking footl or drink after U o fteeident but before djHng 
it M even enough to apjt into hn mouth before I e die, eo that ho can he 
raid to } avo done 80 (tide T/e frina p 2C2) though it seemi pwl 

poaviblfl tliAt tt o original idea of npitting into the tiding mouth wen to 
make jt carry off eometlung of the living and ao tree him from tJ e !eer of 
further infection — J II U 
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with a fire thong by a village priest Before enter 
houses they mu&t wash If the man die in thi 
his clan pnests lay out the corpse on a platforn 
apart from the cemetery, with no roof or omai 
provisions for the next world It is just treats 
much carrion The household of the dead man, or 
the fatal news, lull all their fowls, pigs and catt! 
cattle not killed that day are just abandoned and 
to run wild The household remam indoors for s 
eating all they can of the animals and fowls Lil 
nightfall on the sixth day they break all omami 
utensiL, slash all cloths, and throw an ay all monej 
morning before dawn a clan pnest throws a ston 
house and the family come out and leave it and al 
tarns for ever Men wear a “ lengta ” and one c] 
women a skirt and one cloth All, male and fema 
in at the front of the “ morung ” and out at the b 
straight out of the village — the only occasion that 
of on vhich a woman may enter an Ao “ morur 
the jungle close to the village they find a httle hut ( 
built by a clan priest, containing old " longtas, 
and cloths given out of chanty by members of th( 
They change into these and walk through the hut 
has a door at each end, six times Then they go 
little house in the jungle, which has been bmit 
by the clan, and live there six days Every day n 
of the clan send food for them by a clan priest, wh' 
it outside the door and goes away without speakmg 
they move into another little house, nearer the 
By tins time there is less danger of evil contagion a 
can go out and about They therefore set to work ' 
a house in the village proper, which they occupy 
as it IS readv They are now free from defilement, 
reduced to utter poverty and have to live on the cin 
clansmen and fneaids, which is never fading All p: 
13 simply abandoned and will be touched by no one , r 
can be claimed from the debtors of the dead mt 
nothing IS paid to his creditors, the granary is cu 
by a priest and the gram allowed to trickle on to the 
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for pigs and fowls to eat , the house site is abandoned for 
at least three or four years and even then cannot be occupied 
by any member of the “ apotia ” family, the crops are left 
to rot in the fields and that land must nevt be cultivated bj 
someone who is not nearly related to the dead man , not a 
leaf may be taken from a thatching palm or “ pan ” vino 
for three years, and then only after the sacrifice of a fowl 
After an “ apotia ” death no woman in the village may 
spin and no man may have Ins hair cut for a certain time — 
till the full moon if the death took place during the waxing 
moon, or till the new moon if it occurred during the waning 
moon Even then an old man must have his hair cut first 
and an old woman must spin first Among the Mongsen 
the village has to be cleansed by the Aohi ceremony ' 

Those who are mclmed to smile at the extreme care with 
which a Naga wamor looks after Ins own life on a raid often 
forget that to him death at the hands of an enemy, far 
from being tlio most glorious of all ends, is only slightly less 
shameful than an apotia" death. A man whoso head is 
taken bnngs shame upon his family and misery upon his 
own spirit, which is carth*bound till the victor ibes and 
takes it as a slave to the next world - Among the Aos tho 
body of a man who was killed in war was brought home, not 
by relations, but by boys of tho “ morung," and laid on a 
corp«e-platform without any ceremony and with only half 
tho usual amount of provisions His property, howvvcr, 
was not abandoned Naga wars take place near home 
and the bodies of tho dead are nearly always reco\cred 
But at times this is irapoasiblc, and the Ao custom m such 
cases was to cut a log of the tree called manglocJubtn (C) 
or inanglxtunQhtchei (M) and lay it wrapped up m cloths 
<?n corpse pJailorm as if it acre #f.\? iywfj Tins tree is 
connected in some way with heads and warfare, it w tho 
commonest species to bo used as a head tree, and if wooden 
heads are required for a warrior’s corpse platform thej 
are alwap carred from this wood ® 

‘ S<« p 253, supra — J P II * Soo p 22J, supra — J P 5I 

* I tfunk the i* madar ' — erytAnnd. like the Angami whii'h 
serves the »ame purjiose (rKfe I7« Anyamt jp 101. 2291 Tlie 

Garof usethesawelrreinafimilariia} (Ilaj/air.o/? etr .p t09J—J SI II 
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It IS only natural that such n ternble fate as an “ apotia ” 
death should sometimes cast its shadow on before If a 
man have evil dreams and be told by a “ medicme man ” 
that they forebode an “ apotia ” death in his house, he must 
avert this calamity by performing a ceremony called by the 
Chongli Leptoli ao, and by the Mongsen LepzoL tea — for 
the future foretold by dreams and omens is not an inevitable 
one, but one which can be altered if only the proper cere 
monies are performed The procedure is as follows The 
sacnficer provides bimsell with a goat, dog or coch according 
to the advice of the “ medicine man ” Then he lights a 
fire with a fire thong or iron and quartz and makes “ madhu ” 
If anyone in the village die during the days on which the 
“ madhu ” is being prepared it must all bo thrown away 
and a new lot made When all is ready be summons the 
" medicine man ” to hia house, and, talang a thread from 
every cloth in the house, a hair from every head, six am 
leaves, three cane leaves and three bamboo leaves, makes 
them up into a parcel with am leaves Then all have a 
meal, and the “ medicme man ” is paid his fee m advance 
and IS given provisions to take away with lum He is also 
given a “ dao,” which ho 'will use at the sacrifice Then 
the “ medicine man ” and the sacnficer go off together to 
whatever place the omens have indicated, taking with them 
the goat (assuming that a goat is to be used), an old cloth 
and an old “ dao " holder On amval the “ medicine 


man ” announces that they are going to get rid of all that 
was going to cause an “ apotia ” death He then ties the 
parcel containing the tlireads, hairs etc round the goat’s 
neck The sacnficer rubs some of his sahva on to the goat 
with his finger, and spitting into its mouth, announces 
that it is now a substitute for him He lays on the ground, 
beside it the old cloth and “ dao ” holder, and turns and 
goes away at once As the sacnficer turns the “ medicme 
man ” cuts the goat’s head open and tells it to take awa^ 
all evil with it Both return straight to the “ morung ” 
speaking to no one on the way Then thej bathe, and the 
man for whom the sacrifice was performed must again go 
to the “ morung ” and fumigate himself over a new fire 
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before he can re enter his house The house is strictly 
*' genua ” and can be visited by no one for siv daj’s 


Worship of the Dead 

It 13 only natural that the belief that a dead ancestor can 
grant to or withhold from his descendants the aren, or pros 
perity, which was his in life should have given rise to an 
incipient cult of the dead A description has already^ 
been given of the way in which presents are sent tlirough n 
“ medicine man ’ to the departed in the next world 
Occasionally the Chongh will go further and a whole village 
will perform a ceremony called Leplsurtg hitlam to gam the 
favour of some great man with particularly powerful aren 
Tor instance, ono year when the crops Tvere bad Kulmgnien 
performed the rite in Iionour of Yimtdabzak of Chuchu 
Yimlang a very wealthy man wlio had “ adopted ” Kuhng 
moil dunng his lifctimo More often members of a clan 
will do it for some ancestor of note Outside the village a 
bamboo framework is put up and on it are hung all the 
usual ornaments and symbols — imthan heads, human heads 
and so on — winch are put m front of a great man’s corpse 
platform A castrated pig and a cock are sacnficcd m 
front and a prayer offered os follows " 0 father So and so, 
if jou still have the lovo for us you had when you were 
alive, give not to others your ncc aren, but givo it all to us " 

Both the Chongh and Mongsen make little offerings to 
the dead in the field house at harvest The Chongh pour a 
little " madliu ” at the foot of each post and the Slongsen 
lay a httio food and dnnk on tbo ground and ask the dead 
to take It away In addition to this, among the Slongson, 
relations at liarvest set up m front of each corpse platform 
a stick to w/iicA f/ioy fic htiio offerings of food and fer 
nientcd nee, called cwCr isanghba It is held by all very 
strongly that the abundance or failure of the crops depends 
largely on the favour of the dead 

’ Sco p 239 »upra — J P SI 
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Misceulaneoxis Beliefs *■ 

hue! Slones 

The most po^\c^ful type of magic stoue,^ called aicalung 
(C and M), IS not found nowadays, and no livmg man has 
one The lucky possessors of such stones in tlie old days 
could attract to themselves anything they desired One 
cunous way of getting one was as follows You first found 
the nest of a red vented bulbul You then kept a careful 
watch till the eggs were hatched, and plucked the young 
birds as fast as their feathers grew At last the mother 
bird, in desperation, brought an avmlung and left it in the 
nest as a bribe This you took away and permitted the 
long suffering nestlings to cover their nakedness Some- 
times again an awalung was found m a python Some 
people say the reptile always kept the stone m its head, 
but most people think it was usually contamed m the 
stomach When a python was killed therefore, it was put 
on to a platform and a leaf cup was placed under the stomach 
to catch the stone when it dropped from the rotting flesh 
How the man who placed the leaf cup m position knew 
what spot to choose under such a very long stomach 
is not related The most powerful type of awalung was 
found on the top of Japvo, a peak in the Angami countiy 
In return for the proper offering a “ heaven bird ” {tolal. 
waya) would fly off and fetch one The possessor of one of 
these was at once made so attractive to all women that he 
was a positive nmsance to the community ^ 

Ordinary luck stones {arenlung C and M) are common 
nowadays They arc small, roundish and black, with a 
smooth surface A touch with the finger leaves a wet 
smear Usually only “ medicine men ” know where they 

* (7/ Tie Angamt Aayaa p 408 TAe Serna hagae p 253 »q and 
Grierson L\nguulic Suney oj India HI 11 233 where m the Serna story 
ol Visatha and Toswelho the word agl a is used for a love charm n^Aa 
denoting a magic stone — J H H 

• In the Angami village of Kigwema just below Japvo is a carve I etoiio 
put up for one Hhoni of ancient tuna who kept such a love charm m his 
pipe Even when old and quite bedridden a woman who picked up liia pipe 
could not leave his side till ha dismissed her — J H H 
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can be found, but occasionally ordinary people come across 
one in the jungle, and Yuntiwati of Longsa is said to have 
found one in the stomach of a niithan he sacrificed TVhen 
one is obtained an offering is made, and the finder v aits to 
see if the stone brings him good or bad luck In the latter 
case it IS throum away, but stones which bring good luck 
are kept in a little basket ‘ in the granary ® If only one is 
obtained it will soon find a mate, it is believed, in some 
mj^terious way known only to itself, and there will be two 
m the basket where there was only one before These tw o 
breed until there may be quite a large family If neglected 
the stones will fly away, and some people say they have 
heard them whizzing through the air at night To keep 
them happy an offermg is made to them every year Either 
an egg is cracked against tlie basket or a cock belieaded 
and the blood allowed to spurt over it At the same time 
a prayer is offered that the nec may increase and the grams 
be as sand for multitude No one but the owner may eat 
the cock and he is “ genna ” for sis days Nowadays a 
man will sometimes spread out what rupees he has and 
sprinkle them with blood in the same way 

Particularly dangerous stones are those called kinmglung 
(C and M) — “ house burning stones ” ^ They are to be 
found below the surface of the ground in some villages, 
which as a result are always getting burnt down Only a 
‘ medicine man ” can locate such a stone and extract it, 
and he must be quick, for it can burrow almost as fast as a 
man can dig When caught, water is poured on it and it is 
thrown into a stream A few years ago Longmisa, which 
suffered from almost annual fires, called in a “ medicine 

^ So m Fiji caclialot teeth are kept in such httle baskets of their own 
eometimes with a pebble that is oiled from time to time (tike a 
fuck stone) and caffed the mother of the whale s tooth (Brewster 
Util Tribta oj Tt)% p 22 ig ) In Peru likewise the atones used as love 
charms seem to have been kept m little baskets of their own (Ifontesinos 
M€)noTuisAnltguasHtatona2f9delPeru,p 80 Hakluyt Society, 1920) — 

’ Similarly among the Dnsuns of Borneo curious si aped stones are 
placed with the uiihusked nco to act as talismans (Evens, Studies in 
JteUgion Folk Lore ond Custom »n British INorth Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula p 31) — J P M 

• For the story of tl e ktrunglung at Akhoia see p 240 supra — J P 31 
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man,” who duly found and dealt with a Lxrunglung The 
Christians of Chuchu Yunbang mocked, sajung that the 
ceremony tv as both heathen and useless, and that while 
LongmLsa would go on being burnt down their houses could 
never be burnt because they were Christians l^ongmisa 
has not been burnt since, while Chuchu Yimbang was burnt 
to the ground in 1922, church, Christians’ houses and all 
Longmisa did not fail to remind them of their boast 

Charms 

The Ao knows nothing of love potions and never uses 
them, the necessity for such a commodity has probably 
never arisen Nor does he ever wear lucky beads or 
amulets If a child cries too much its mother hangs round 
its neck a little lump of the clirysahs of a greganous 
caterpillar, called by the Chongli cheprargtelsil and by 
the Mongsen cheprangttl (” weeper’s mother ”) Other 
Ao charms are all, as far as 1 know, taken from the 
vegetable world Ginger is a great protection against evil 
influences, and a man going on a journey usually carries a 
lump with him If an Ao approaches a strange village or 
any place hkely to he haunted by tsu-ngrem he wears some 
protective leaf in his ear A Government interpreter, for 
instance, who is sent to witness an oath always decorates 
himself in this way The most effective is wild mmt 
{tsiingrem sungsxmg C , chavgchang M), which no evil spint 
can abide Indeed it is related that once a certain love sick 
swam, whose father would not let him marry the girl of hia 
heart, could not die, even though he wanted to, till he 
began to go about wuthout mmt in his ear The next best 
IS a spng of a very common jungle shrub with small narrow 
leaves called miset (C) or mxchet (M) Aos on tour with me 
invariably pick a piece and put it in their ears when we 
get near a strange village Another common charm of the 
same type is a plant hke coarse grass, of which a handy 
supply is commonly grown near “morungs” A blade or 
two of this will prevent harm from the lightly spoken words 
of others ^ 

* Sea p 239, tupra — J P M 
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Dreams. 

Aos never seem to see ghosts, in the sense of phantasms 
of the dead apparent to persons in their waking state.^ 
They say they only meet tho dead in dreams, nhen the soul 
of tho sleeper wanders abroad and meets nith many strange 
adventures. Dreams are taken very seriously indeed, and 
more than once I have been disturbed at night in camp by 
a noise in the shelters occupied by Aos, to find that someone 
has started up from a nightmare * brought on by a hearty 
supper of pork, roused his friends, and got them to comfort 
him with much cliat^r. Some dreams are assigned to 
phjrsical causes. For instance, that horrible dream in 
which one gets a sensation of fallmg is caused by an eyelash 
falling out and floating to the ground.^ It is commonly 
said in England that you never reach tho bottom in this 
dream, and that if you did you would die. Curiously enough, 
Aos say they do reach tho bottom, but very gently and 
without a bump. If you sleep with your logs crossed jou 
get tho nightmare in winch you want to run away and 
your legs refuse to move. Tho dream in which you try to 
hit someone and your arm will only move very slowly, comes 
to you if you sleep with your head pillowed on your ann. 
In most dreams the sleeper’s soul secs something sjunholical 
of what is going to happen to him. To dream ho is being 
sold as a slave portends the death of the dreamer, for In's 
tiya is selh'ng his celestial mithan-soul.’* Tlio same fate is 


> Tins piece of negative evidence appears to be not without interest in 
connection with tho Question of tho obieclive osisteneo of such nhantasms. 
— J. P. 

’ I once had a wJiolo camp of Sernas— 200 or moro— nfnmj-edcd hj n 
dreamer of nightmares, and by a mtraclo only n cro we savcil from appalling 
results, as tlio frightened men rushed down on tho enmp of iny escort 
and inundated it. U'o oil thought at first that it vni a night attack, ami 
how It was that flro was not openeil on them I have ne\cr been able to 
iwde.rsfcwasJ — Jb JS, J/. 

* Tho Kaga tribea further 80ul}i. Uiolas, Sernas, Anganiis, nil agree 

with tho Thado Kuki in aaying tliat tlaa dream indicates the growth of 
the body Tho 'lhado belief is also loiowii in tlio Ifntuh Islea, as it |4 
tho one 1 was taught in my >outh Tho Clumga eay that this dream 
indicates the fallmg out of a hair of the heail, or that the soul of the 
drainier is QiUirtg shout m an oal, Chang sorcerers, iiko those of Jfada- 
giwcar (Ellis. Madajatear Jlrrut/nfip lSl).not to mention I’hotis’ imstre«s 
in Ajiulems' Golden An, sometimes takinc; that form to tJy iii by nirht. 
— J.ll II. / ^ e 

* Seo p 224, supra — J. P. M. 
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indicated by a dream of going a long journey towards 
WoUia Hill or of falling mto a ditch and being unable to 
get out The death of a relation is foretold in many , 
a dream that one’s front teeth fall out means that a near 
relation ■will die.^ and one m which one’s back teeth fall out 
tint one will lose a distant relation, if the sleeper sees a 
mithan sacrifice outside Ins house it means that a Uya 13 
lulling tlio mitlinn soul of one of the household, if the 
sleeper’s cow is seen being sold a itya is selling the soul of 
his child, to dream that lus cow has fallen into a ditch 
means that a child v ill die — and so on, dream cattle being 
real children Sfany other dreams foretell by s3nnbol the 
death of someone A house being built in a dream means 
a corpse platform will bo erected before long , a body of 
people going off to found a new village shows how fnends 
mil go off to a funeral , • to carry thatch or mats m a dream 
IS unlucky — you ^\lll soon bo carrying them for a funeral 
On the other hand, to dream of carrying a heavy corpse 
means >ou imU got a bumper crop A vision of digging 
out a spring has the same significance If nee straw is 
seen the rats will cat the crops, and if someone in a dream 
IS seen handling hombill feathers the cars will have no gram 
in them and mil bo as light as feathers A man who sees a 
decorated cloth m a dream will have his crop damaged by 
red blight The rarest and most feared dreams of all are 
those nhich foretell the coming end of the dreamer by 
*' apoln " death , these are to dream that one is buried m 
a landslip, and to dream that the slues are falling on one 
It IS a happy omen for a man to <lrcam ho is having sevual 
intercourse mth a noman not of his own phratry’ The 
nonian in the dream is really the tsungrem of nhatover 
place ho has been to the previous daj, nlio is showing its 
favour to him But for a man to dream of scvual inter* 
course nitli a noman of Ins onn pliratiy’ means that ho mil 

* Dr ''ol pmnn me tl «t th s interprclation i* ftlso common to tlxs 
\np» Hill< onil to Iho llntiUi 1 bI« Iho Tl ntlo 1 ftvo it, and also tie 
Cluknnm Anp»mi and, if 1 rcinembcr anght tl e Semn — J 31 If 

* So also m Irehnd as an ong the Sema a concourse of atrar gcr* or of 
nersons iiicrrj making (lortciids a funeral— J H H 

* On the otlur hand any dream of aexiial intercourse is regartfed as 
a bod omen bj tho Angami — II 11 
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of the index finger of Ins nght hand, he tv ill soon nso tJiat 
knuckle to rub his eyes 1711116 he weeps for the death of a 
near relation Death, too, is foretold if tuo jungle cats 
are heard calhng to one another at night, and the cries of 
several species of birds are of ill omen If a Malayan 
Wreathed Hornbill cross the path of a war party or a man 
going on a tradmg expedition it is a good omen, but if a 
Great Indian Hornbill fly across it bodes ill It is lucky if 
White crested Lauglung TJiru£>lies are heard on the right, 
or if a snake crosses the path and goes downlull, but unlucky 
if the birds are heard on the left or the snake goes uphill 
If a war party see a Scarlet Minivet there will be bloodshed 
on one side or the other An animal of exceedingly ill omen 
IS the Slow Lons 1 It is believed to lie in wait for hombdls 
in trees and catch them by the legs and eat them Tiiat 
IS why hombills always look round bo carefully before they 
settle down to feed For the appearance of a Ions a village 
must keep one day’s amung Luckily it is very rare m 
the Naga Hills A very small species of deer (mesU (aungnen 
C , aret metail M) 2 15 beheved to exist in the hills and to be 
Been occasionally If a man be so unlucky as to meet one 
either he or one of his household will certainly die A 
village must observe one day’s amung if a house be damaged 
by wind, or a tree near the village be blown down 

Beliefs Regarding Animals, etc 
Certam animals are beheved to cause illness For instance, 
a man who eats the head of an epileptic cow will suffer from 
epilepsy himself Sores, it is said, are often caused by the 
skin coming in contact witli the sahva of a python, the 
urine of an elephant or the droppings of a wild pig The 
remedy is a poultice of the leaves of a jungle weed called 
by the Chongli per mozll and by the Mongsen aper muli 
If a person tread in the wallow of a wild pig the skin of the 
soles of Ins feet will crack He can cure them either by 

I Tliado regard this aiumsl as the priest of tho gibhan (Tlylohales 

hoolocK) and a man who recognized the animal which is very rare indeed 
would not dream of liatming it A Tliado once brought me a live apeci 
men ho had trapped, but Jie did aot know wbat jt was If be bad be 
, n ha'='B let It go immediately — J H H 
Perhaps the Mouse Deer I have never seen one — J P M 
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getting an old man to rub them ^nth an egg, ^hich he then 
throws away in the name of the pig or by dipping his feet 
m the blood of a niithan killed at a feast In the latter 
case his house is " genna ” for sir days 
There 13 a tendeney to avoid speakmg directly of a tiger 
or leopard or of owning that one has hilled one If a man 
be killed by a tiger m the jungle it is merely announced that 
he has been devoured in tlie jungle, without specifying any 
animal, and if a man meets a tiger and hills it lie will say when 
he gets home that he throw his spear at it and missed it 
Some amazmg pieces of pseudo natural history are current 
Water voles, it is behoved, often turn into fish of the species 
called azang, and can with equal ease turn mto voles again 
A fish called alJiung is bebeved to bo bred from the seeds 
of the ashi bamboo Leaf butterflies, of which wonderful 
examples are found m the Naga Hills are held to bo the 
offspring of mixed marriages between leaves and butter 
flies The pea fowl is called Ckubaiuh C and M ( ‘ Assam 
Raja’s bird ’ ) It is not found m the lulls, but examples 
were seen and marvelled at when the Aos used to go down 
with presents to the Ahom lung It is believed to hare 
lived in the sky origmally and to have been called down to 
earth by the pipit (Ida C and M), which spends the hot 
weather in the sky and the cold weather on earth ^ Wild 
geese are beheved occasionally to fly up to the sun and 
obtam some of its dung Any goose oihich can do this 
comes down straight to the Brahmaputra with its precious 
burden and dips it in tho water, all the fish any\ihcro 
near are at once poisoned and the geese assemble and feast 
on their bodies Naturally the python has not failed to 
stir the imagination of the Ao It is credited with miracu 
lous powers of attraction * Tradition relates that long ago 
one Kikamsangba of Aotang — an ofif site near tiio present 
Serna village of Japvumi — cut off a python’s head and put 
it up in front of his house The result was that if any 
trader came to the village lie was irresistibly compelled to 
come straight to Kikamsangba’s house and offer lus -a arcs 

» The pipit 19 of course migratory and while absentia the 1 ot weather 
13 abundant in tbe cold — J PM 

* So the Burmese, who regard it aa a nai and refrain from killing it, 
tide Ssogermano Burmese £,nptft 2lXJ }S2— J H H 
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kept must be held steady by some member of the household 
m every house, or the arm of the rice 17111 bo frightened and 
flee away ^ After an cartliquake one day’s amung {Phenol 
nolmung C, Pheningnohmung M) must bo observed 
Nothmg IS knouTi of the size of the sun {anil C, t3ungi M) 
and the moon ^ {yita C , lata M) and no one has any very 
clear idea of their nature Nor is any particular sex assigned 
to them,® though m prayers the moon is always mentioned 
first The sun has a mother whoso house it passes every 
day on its journey She always calls out to it to come in 
for a little and rest, but it always replies that it will come in 
some other time, and hurries on If it wero to go m it 
n ould disappear from the sky altogether * An eclipso of 


^ CJ TheSernaNayaiip 3S2,MUl8 op ctt,p 172 HodBon.TheMetlheis, 
n 111, McCulloch, Statutieal Account of Munntpore p 3, Hadfield 
NalKtt o1 V c l^yaltj Oroup pp 48 113 In all these cases the cause of 
eartht^ualce u difiereut, but the result is the same — short crops, doubtless 
due m each case to the fright and flight of aren — J H H 

* Sometimes the moon is described as being ss big as a field — J P M 

Similarly the Angsmi and Lhota sometimes state that the sun is ss large 

as n field — J H M 

* Thie IS the exception m Assam, where though opinions vary, the sun 
13 often regarded as femimne and the moon masculine Tins view is 
held by the Angami and the Serna Kagas theKhasis (Boomer, Uintalayan 
Journals II 278, Ourdon, op ctl,p 172 Rafy Foil Tales of the Khas\s, 
p 20), and the Daflae whereas the Abors, the Mins and the Mishmi seem 
to make the sun xnalo and the moon female while the Akas speak of both 
as being male (communicated by Capt G A Novill The discrepant 
statement in the Census of India 1921, Vol 111 Assam, pt i, App B , 
p X is due to Some error in compilotion as it was prepared from papers 
now in my possession which clearly state that the Akas regard both as 
male) Outside Assam the idea of the moon as male and the sun female 
13 widespread It appears to have been held by some of the early Scan 
dma vmns (Kershaw, Atones and Ballads of the Far Fast, pp 25, 223 n ) , the 
moon 13 masculine and the sun feminine in estem Germany , the moon is 
masculine mall Semitic languages (Frazer Pauaanxas Description of Greece, 
II 122] , the Oraons make tliemooii masculine (Afantn/ndm, I 303 Dec 
1021), 80 do the Fijians (Frazer, Belief in Immortahty I 67) and the 
Ouarayo Indians {Foil Lore, WW, 187) TheKagasof the Patkoi state 
that the sun and moon were originally sister and brother respectively 
They quarrelled and the moon m a fit of temper burnt up everything on 
earth A tree fell on him and he died, after winch the sun died of grief for 
her brother, and eventuallj they were reborn with their sexes reversed 
(communicated by Mr R N De) Here we linve the idea of the inter 
changootfunctionsbotween the twoorbs noted below os also m the case of 
tiio i skimo who make tho sun smear with soot the face of hermcestuously 
minded brother the moon (Pcscliel quoted bj Skeat and Blagden, op cd , 
TI 203n')— J H H 

* According to the DaQa the sun and moon are periodically eaten up 
by a monster nameil Tamraui because they insisted on passing tlirough 
luB iiouse Having budt Ins liouse m the way, he asked the moon to 
deviate a little from lus course bo aa not to damage it, but meetmg with 
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the sun or moon occurs when a t^er tries to cat it ^ The 
riilage drums are beaten Tigorously to dnro the assailant 
away, for were the sun or moon to be eaten up tigers w ould 
increase and multiply on the earth and devour people v hethcr 
they were fated to die “apotia" or not No method is 
known of causing the sun to slow douTi in its course One 
man once, who had a long way to go and wanted to get 
home before dark, asked tbe sun to u ait for him It dulj' 
waited, but the man died, and no one has ever dared to 
repeat the experiment since * Virtue is supposed to exist 
in the morning sun, and I have beard it said that children 
are more numerous and men stronger at the cast end of 
a village than at the west end, because the rising sun shines 


rio consideration ha ate him up alowly, and the moon, passing through 
Tammui’s body, continued on nis eour«e, whicli tlie eun followed, so that 
she too IS periodically eaten up by Tammui likewise (notes from Cant O A 
NoviU)— J H H 

^ The Serna also regard eclipses as caused by a tiger, but this view seems 
the esceptiOQ The eater of flie orbs seems usually described as a dragon, 
a dog, a frog or a demon Thedragoneatsthem according to one account 
o! the Chinese belief (Xradescant Lay. Tht Chxnut at thty art, p 109), 
and so also the Siamese (La Loub^re, Du Royaumt de Siam 1 5.3), the 
Subanos of the Philippine Islands (Sawyer, Inhobitantt o/ the Phtlippinea, 
p 350) and the fiemang of the Sfalay Peninsula (Skeat and Biagden, 
op cil , II 203) The dog is tbe animal designated in }>IanchuTia (Frazer, 
BeUtJ in ImmarlaUty, I 400), by the Chinese (according to Kidd, CAifta, 

£ 301), the Kabul fTagas (Hodson Tmbet of Manipur, p 129), the 
Ushei (Shskospear, /fvl* Claris p 134) and tbe Karens (Marshall, 

op ctt,pp 231, 289] The frog IS held responsible by the Kachins (Hen 
son, op cit , p 119) and by the Khasi (Rafy, Foil Tales of the Khnsis, 
p 7, where uhynroh may equally as well be translated' frog' as ‘toad’), 
and I have seen a Konyak carving in which a frog was represented as 
apparently eating the moon Hlsewhere it is a spirit of some sort Some 
Lushei say tbe spirit of a former Chm chief causes the eclipse (personal 
information) , the Dafla story has already been given, ond the kfiri and 
Aka also attribute it to a g<» or demon, as do the Hindus (Benner, Leltre 
u 31 Chapclam Touehant let SupertMumt, etc , de I HindousCan], the 
Besisis and the Slantra of the Malay Peninsular (SLcat and Blagdcn, 
op cit,XJ 298, 319), and, apparently, some Polynesians {EUjs, 

Jtcsearches, III 171], and so also the Negrito Sakai (Hvnns, Religion, 
Foil Lore and Custom in 33 Sornro and the Malay Petwitula, p 208) 
?Vre sanrti refea irrasif fiwn current m Ckveco itnif Icaly, v here an 

eclipse was greeted with the same clamour as is resorted to to frighten off 
the devouring demon in the east (Pliny i3at Hut , II mi , Livy, XXVI 
V ' e«ni oTi* crepitii, <2i(af»a tn defectu luncs eilenti node fieri sold, 
efamorem edidisse’ ) — J If If 

* One 13 reminded of the Polynesian hero, klaui, who ctiiglit the sinking 
sun by its rays and tied it itp to a tree tiU he had finished building a niara:, 
which liad to be completed before sunset (Ellis, op cit , HI 170) Simi 
larJy the Angami erecting a inonolitb anda platforni for it, must complete 
tbe work before the sun sinks (tufe d R A i Lll 249) — J H H 
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on tliem ^ The marLs on the moon's surface are sometimes 
said to be trees, 2 but more often they are regarded as the 
remains of mithan dung thrown at it by Noktangsang, who 
lived a very long time ago As to wliy Noktangsang acted 
in this way, there are two vemions Accordmg to one 
story the sky used to bo quite close to the earth Nok- 
tangsang came out on to tlie platform at the back of las 
house one night carrying his little son The boy wanted 
the moon to play with, and Noktangsang tned to poke it 
down for him with a long bamboo But tlie moon edged 
further and further away, till NoJitangsang m anger picked 
up some mithan dung and threw it at it The other story 
resembles that told by the Lhotas * Formerly what is nov 
the sun was the moon and the present moon the sun In 
those days the heat of the sun nas so terrible that every- 
thing was shrivelled up and men died Noktangsang's 
mother was among those who were killed and, furious with 
grief, ho hurled mithan dung at it and quenched its heat * 


* The Chang Kagaa likewise believe m tlie vutue of the rising gun and 
of an eastern aspect, end c/ The Stma Ncga$, p 211 — 3 H H 

* 60 the Angami say that the morkiDg on the moon e surface is a tree, 
likewise the llmdo and so too the Polynesians (EJ]js, Poljnrsian Rt 
aearehes, III 171) and the Maori who tell how a man named Ilona went 
to fetch water by night the moon came down on him, and he climbed a 
tree m terror, which fell with him on to the moon wliere it can still be seen 
Curiously enough, Scandinnx lan legend is also said to describe the markings 
on the moon as two children stolen by the moon when carrying a bucket 
of water between them Staietman, Sept 12 1923) The idea of the 
tree in the moon seems to be present also in tho Patkoi Kaga legend 
alieady given (tide avpra, not© on p 229) — J H U 

* CJ xht Lt oli Naqa$ p. 172 — J P M 

* luvans {Sludiea *n Religton, Folk Lore and Custom tn British North 
Romeo and the Malay Pensnsuia p 88) quotes a Dusun story which pro 
sents some curiously close parallels to Ao versions In the Bornean tale 
the sky was so close to the earth once that the hero a wife was made ill 
by tho heat He thereupon shot with hia blow gun and destroyed six of 
the seven suns then existing The last eun drew away, taking the si y 
with it 

Tho Dyaks also saj that tli© sfcy was once near the earth (Ling Roth 
Natues Sarawal and British Aorlh Borneo, I 300) —J P M 

Tins interchange of functions between the sun and the moon the latter 
having been originally by for the hotter and having been cooled by ha\ ing 
Bometl mg thrown at it, citl er dung ashes or a horo is widespread So 
tho Angami, tho T1 ado, the Soma, tho Lhotas the Garos and the Khasis 
(3Ae Ati/janii Nagas p 411, The Sema Nagas p 2j0, Mills, The Lhota 
Nagas, p 172, Playfair op ett p 85, Hooker, Gurdon loe ext . Rafy, 
op eit , p 90) also the Siintols {Bompos Polk Lore of the Santal Parganas, 
p 402 sgg ) Sometunes tho tale is very much garbled According to 
the Daha {Census of India, 1921, III A««am, Appendix B) the marks on 
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Stare {petinu C , peii M) are too small and remote to interest 
the Ao much, and none of the constellations seem to have 
names. Venus, nlien a mommg star, is called Atu nil 
IsuL (C) or Atiimi isIlL (M) (“Atu taro-ioasting ”) because, 
the story goes, a man called Atu used to get up and cook 
taro for las breakfast when this star rose A star clobc to 
the moon is called lAingja pehnu (C) or LongcJia peli (M) 
and IS said to he the soul of a m3rthical hero called Clnng- 
pichanglangba ^ The Milky Way is called ehtinglam mesU 
sitangba (C) or isungtam mezO. tithangha (M), meaning 
“ Cold-weather rains-dividor,” because as it moves from 
north to south across the sky the earth comes under the 
cold half of the firmament, and as it moves hack comes 
under the warm half again * When the gram begins to 
ripen the cricket [ongnaX C, onghang M) announces tho 


the moon are caused bj a beatmc given lum by lus Mifo. the eun (p xi, 
Capt Nevill) , according to tlio jlin, they sr© human dung thrown at tlie 
moon by another doty m the course of a public quorrel et a festival (n xvi, 
Mr Q C Bardnloi), tho version from the { t Konyakl Kagas of tho I’atkoi 
(vide lupra, p 300 a <) entails a change of sex as well as a modification of 
funoiion In tlio Misimii version Die aun throw tho moon into a pond, 
tho mud ol which still clings to her face, because ho uqs angry at her 
persistent requests for a share of bis beat /p mi T P M 0 Callaghan) 
This brings one nearer the Angami notion tiint an achpso is caused by tho 
orbs having to repay a loan of borrowed fight (it le The Anffami A a^s, 
p 411], a belief which also seems to Imio iniliienccd tho Munda idea of 
an eclipse (Roy, TAf Jl/ufttfits and lAetr Caunen/, j> 480) Further afield 
tho Nicobars have tho story (Iniftnu Antiquary, August, 1021], and tho 
Malays (Ratzel Uutory of ji/an<in<f. 1 478) have a tradition which 
suggests it, as also the Slicronesians of \ap (Frazer, DtUtf in fmniortofitv 
111 , 204] ^10 Igorot say much the same, as Lumawtg turned one of 

the suns into a moon for tho benefit of tho human race (Jenks, op cit , 
p 21G) The Ceylon version seems to bo that Buddha threw a haro at 
tho moon {The hlalesinon, loe cif ), ond in Mexico also a liare takes the 
place of dung Or ashes {n Assam, but with tho Guarayo Indians it is ashes 
again {Foil Lore, \WV , 187) In Burma and Japan, too, a hare is 
associated with the moon Uhilo tho llakimo, os noted abo\e, make it 
soot, m Melanesia it is a > am masli tliat is thrown (Codrington, op ctl , p 
348), or hot loaves (Hadnctd, op etc . p 232), and in the legend of Maui, 
who Bcorcheil tho earth, there is perhaps an echo of tlio same theme in 
w hich case it may link up with tno Mink legend of North America on tho 
one hand and tho Phicthon legoml of ancient Orecco on the other (St 
Johnston, op ctt,p fi2sqq)— J II II 
* i'tiJep 327, in/ra— J !• 21 

* * So too tho Chang, who liail with loj its appoamneo m the zenith, 
as marking tho end of tho rams and tno beginning of tho cold weather, 
at their rnangfestiial Cf also TAe Anqomi A'oyas, p 412 The Abor 
call It <fiyui-di_/v,*’ or "irieAi rftytr,” **theco?d weatlierguide '(note from 
Mr C R C Gumming), thoMiri* dogun dtyaru/.on,' “winter and summer 
wundary ’* (note from Mr (2 C Bardatoil, amt tho Lushci “ lAlaeiA 
°f winter” ({lenonal iniormntion), and at least one 
African tnbo regards it m tho same fight — J. II. K. 
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coming of the welcome cold weather with its cry, during 
the rams many isungrem are about, laughter and games 
are looked on with disfavour and no feasts of merit can bo 
given The cricket was onginally a httle orphan boy w ho 
was apparently rather badly bullied by his elder sister One 
day while w orl^ing in the fields she would not let him stop 
for a dnnk So ho slashed his cloth and put it on and 
turned into a cricket and said “ You have treated me so 
badly that I have turned into a cricket I shall call when the 
gram is npenmg ” ^ If you look carefully at a cricket you 
can still see the “ dao ” holder and tom cloth Shooting 
stars are regarded as ordmary stars falling There is no 
special terra for them 

There once hved two friends, Aiyentangba and Manyen- 
tangba, who set out to fight the wand But it was too 
strong for them and blew them up into the sky , where they 
are to this day They often quarrel and fight, and t!ie 
clash of their shields causes thimder ^ and the waving of 
them wind, wlulo ram is the sweat dnppmg from their 
bodies The wind caused by the shields of the fighters is 
an ordmary wind A gale is caused by a tsnngrem To 
stop a storm an egg is offered to the spint responsible on 
the side of the village from which the w md comes Among 
the Blongsen this is done by the village pnest, bht the 
Chongh employ some man who has the reputation of bemg 
successful at such a time — the germ of the professional 
weather controller There is current an alternative ex* 
planation of ram to that given above At the mouth of 
tlio Brahmaputra, where the world ends, there is said to 
be a huge rock called Tsilsemluvg (C) or TsilcJiemlung (M), 
which dnnks up all the water which flows down the nver, 
and tlirowH it up mto the sky, from whence it falls as rain 

Taken ^itli the loss of gram supposed to follow on earthquakes this 
story ts a httle suggestive of an Aka story gi\en by Capt Nevill {loe eti ) 
m which earthquakes are caused by » cricket a hni mg burrowed mto thv 
earth down to the god Phumbadege and told him that all tl e people on^ 
the earth were deaci and thus causing Inra to shake tl e earth to find out 
if It were true which causes tie Aka (o cry out Ue are ahie when 
the earth quakes as too the Thado do (tide The iSfMa ^050* -p 2152 ri*J 
Cl also 2/e klofei p 172n *, Hodson JSta;ja Trtbei of Alantpur, 

p 128 Hanson The Kaehnt p 119 — J 11 H 

* Cf T/e Sema p 2o’ and Hodson i’nmitue'Cu/iar* 0/ /ndKi, 

tl 0 lightning IB regarded ea the flasliing of a dao in the sky 
y Sernas and by Hampuns — J II H ^ 
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again.^ Hail is caused by the sLy-folk in Ihe second sky 
above us, -w ho hurl doTvn great lumps of ice. These would 
injure men if they fell, so tho sky*folk in the slcy above, 
us break them up so tliat they only reach tho eaith ns 
hailstones. Rainhous are just accepted ‘without any 
attempt at explanation and are m some ivay regarded as 
sjTubolical of wealth A bamboo arc, representing a rain- 
bow, is in many villages set up in front of the corpse- 
platform of a rich man Nobody seems to know why.s 
The only explanation I have ever been given is that ram 
often follows an offering of nee flour to human heads and 
mithan skulls , ® a rambow is also connected mtb ram and 
‘ Tlio form in wlncli I heard this filory from ft Cliang was that the 
great water (» e the Brahmaputra River, most Nagas can conceive only 
with difficulty of any greater xrater, though some, and the Cliang among 
them, seem to retain some tradition of acquaintance with the sea} ran 
to the end of the world, wliere it struck a rock and pan upwards and back 
to it« source This story seems to bo much the same as tliot giren by 
^Ic^fahon of the Karens (Karens 0 / the Golden C/icrsonese, p 110), end he 
interprets it as referring to the Ray of Eenge) on the strength of several 
arguments for which there is no space here If I am right in ascribing 
:he Ao, Chong and Karen versions to a common source, and if he is right 
n hia interpretation, then wo have another indication of a southern 
irigm for one etement, at any rate, of tho Kaga tribes, who would then 
oe a northerly backwash from a stream of miCTotion going eastwards 
rom south India to the Pacillc On tho other hand, I have somefimea ' 
ivondered whether the Noga etory bo not merely a garbled account of 
ihe famous pool Bralimakund formed by tho Lohit, the Iklori pani and , 
the Dojpanl (» “god river”), from which tho Brohmaputra issues on 
its way into the Assam Valley For an account of this remarkable pool 
see’ Robinson 8 Aesam (p 9), quoted by Ifunter, Stntvslicaf Account of 
Assdtn, I 295 and Griffith, Iraielt tn Aaeam, etc , p S5 »qq-^ R K, 

^ Probably it 13 a symbol of tlio path by wlucli the Boul ascends to 
heaven Tlio rainbow is tho bridge of the ^ds or of the spirits in many 
parts of the world Ins, tho messenger of tho gods, used the rainbow 
as a path or was herself tho Rainbow in classical mythology Mr Henry 
Balfour has pointed out to mo that in Teutonic mythology again tJie 
rainbow was tho bridge of the gods into heaven (Stallybrass, Grvmin’et 
Teutonic Mj/ihojogy, II 731 sq ). It was also tlio path of tho dead {id \ 
733) The Soma call the rainbow Kungiam 'pukhu and translated it to 
me as ’ tho Sky-spirit’s leg,” but it comd equally well mean * tho Sky-^ 
spirits’ Bndge ” Tlie Angami also say that tne rainbow 13 tho path used 
by a god, while the Thado call it a ‘ spirit rope ” The Andamanese 
also regard the rainbow as tho bndge by which tho spirits visit their 
friends on earth (Brown, The Andatnan Islanders) In the Society 
Islands Iho Ileavenly Twine defended from the sky to earth by the 
rambow (Frftzer, Belief tn ImmortaltCy, II 2CT and cf p 209) Cf 
also the Dusuti etory Riven by Bvans (ifefi^ton, rotk Lore and Custom m 
iV Borneo and the Malay PentTUvla) The bakai Jakurt of Faliang regard 
tho rainbow as the path of disease, and, »f they seo one when on a journey, 
they stop and build ft hut (Evans, Jbumafi'^ Malan States Museums, IX, 
272) -J H H 
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so the prosperity emanating from the trophje‘i of 
war nhd sacrifice Jt is vciy unlucky, to point jour finger 
nl n mmlKjn . Some say it uill go crooked if you do * 
Ligldning tsunyla M) flashes nhen sky-folk 

strike trees ^uath their slono celts (Istnir/tjipo C; isungla 
ao 51). Sky-Tolk, for no apparent rensod. mark certain 
trec«, when they are saplings, in a way invisible to Imman 
ejes, and stnko them uhen they get big. If a tree so 
marked boTinaittingly u«ed ns a post for a house the house 
nill be struck, and the uhole of it, or at least the portion 
offected, must bo abandoned and a pig or fowl sacrificed. 
Should any animal bo killed by lightning it cannot bo eaten. 
If a tree in cultivated land be stnick the field must he 
' purified with on offering, placed under the tree, of an egg, 
siv pieces of chicken and she pieces of dried meat. If any 
portion of a struck tree lie used as firewood the heads of 
all children in the liou«e will become covered with sores. 
The remedy is to heat a celt, drop it m water and use tlic 
water as lotion. I'ven Christians, It may bo mentioned, 
firmly believe in the efficacy of this treatment. Perversely 
-enough, iron is regarded as a protection ngolnst lightning. 
Two reasons arc given why cells are eo frequently found 
*irt the fields. Some say that a timid tree, which trembles, 
is struck and split to the heart, and the celt enters it apd 
is pe^cr seen again, luit (hat if a free stands up *hoIdIy 
the celt glances off and goes into the ground. OtliCrs say 
that a male sk>'-man Rtrikea and keeps hold of his colt, 
but that a sky-woman is so frightened of the 2)eopIe on 
earth that she loses her head and leaves her weapon behind 

• t 

* Similarly Hit* Piisiini tiflicxo tlwt jour finper >nll rot oft if ^011 point 
at'n rainbow (I ran*, ^iuc/ini in llthyton, FolL Lore niwf Caitom m 
lioniro and t' t MaUi^ I'emnMuUt.Xt 15) — J I*. M ^ 

JJio Karen* linvo Ibn *«in« (MaraliBJl. 1 he Aorm Peofie 0/ Ilunna, 

p 228) nniiao Iia\c tlin ^fanilian Inmniltraof Sflcronwia (Frozf r. UtUrJ m 
lv\moTialily, III , 08), wlillollio Mrlimralnn* of 1)10 Lo>Qlty Iilanils f6rbicl 
children to imint at tho rainbow “leal they aboulil eauso tlio flwttll ofMieir 
mother ” (ffndllofd. Amony the Kahete of the LoynHj (Iroitp, p 113) Tho 
lM>hcf IS wifle*iiread and *eom* to linvo much tlio same distribution as that 
which regards tho rainbon o-s tho spirits' bn Ipo, with winch it Is probably 
Rawcistdl To point at (ho rainbow is forbidden in Uolicmia (Prazor, 
loe ca). in Cicrmany (Onin*«ick) and in Qiina (Stall} brass, op eU JI 732, 
733) bo among tlio Angamf flfwl fioma, at any rate, as well «« the Ao.'ofj 
Nnga tribes, all with a eiinilar penalty — J. If 11. * 
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‘ at the last moment. Or, some give an exactly opposite 
explanation and say tliat a very bold sky- man' leaves his 
colt behind out of sheer bravado In any case a cfelt striking 
' the ground goes deep in and comes to the/top again’ in 


seven years * ' t 

A snow field is, of course, something quite beyond the 


ken of the Ao, and though the snow pealvs of the Himalayas 
are plainly visible from their country, they have no idea 
why they are white. They call them sangpu ungr kong 
(C and M) — white-leaved tree range,” for tliey can imagine 
no mountains wliich are not forest-clad. In this white 
land the animals arc believed to be white too. 


‘ CJ The Aiigarnt Napaty p 403 Wien I onco suggested to an Angamj 
and a Tliado, two ol my most intelligent interpreters, that perliai>s the 
stone celts found in tlieir hills were the stone implements of their oncestors 
or prodocessors. and not thunderbolts at all, I was met with the argument 
that “if it be not a eelt Trbirb splits tho tree when lightning stril.es it, 
by what instrument u the tree epIitT If j ou can show us what it is tliot 
splits the tree other tiuin these atones, then wo n-itl behove uhat sou say, 
for certainly the colts look just like lioes Meanwhile it is ilsar that 
eoRiething splits the trees, end until you can show us whst does it, we 
must continue to believe that it is done by tho stone axes which we find 
lying m the fields where treee Itave been struck, as we do not know of 
any other purpose they could lia\e or of any other instrument by which 
•tho trees coula ha\o been split “--J. If H. 




; ,’PAR'f Y y ,■ 

' rOI^K TALES AND 'SONGS' 

‘ i Fi^k ^Tales^ . , 

. ^OTiTER^ generation and hardly a memory will remain 
' of the stories and songs which the Aos Iiave handed* down 
from father tor*5on«fot untold ages. What care^the well- 
oil^ youths of the«Impur Mission Training School for the 
foolish traditions of their ignorant heathen forebears ? To 
bniy the past is the tendency of the scmi-educated genera* 

_ tion T\lych is growing up.* Christians never joindn the pld * 
songs; jthey are definitely forbidden to do so’, I bolidve. 
A manner of So stories have been recorded by Mr.' H» G. 
Dennehy, I.C.S., who acted , as Subdivisional Officer^iJn » 
Mokokchung for a year, but the hook is not used £n>Iif!4ion 
Schools. Theipast is being allowed to die. Biit ^he old< 
men still t^II the old stories. Besides many tales’^ common 
to the tribe every village has a body of traditions which 
tell of the origin of clans, the doings of their ancestors from 
the ‘time ^hen thfey.were settled at Choriglij^imti * to the 
prfeseht day,* and the feats of great men of the past. - These 
the old meh recite Vhen the whole village is assetaWed at 
the great festivals. ’.<5Iaoy of them are httle more tlian 
lists of the names of givers of feasts and the takers of beads , 
of long ago. They' are 'httle scraps of unreliable historj' of 
purely local interest. .Where necessaty they have been 
used and referred to ^sewhere in this book. Of wider 
interest are the tales current throughout the tribe. Many * 
have been recorded as the Ao explanations of particular 
"customs and beliefs, but there are some left which should 
find ti place here. ‘ . • * * ' 

Travellers’ tales are not commoh, but* one, theJ wide , 
distribution of which is otpeculiar interest, nms afs^f ollows 
* ' , • 307. , 
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The J/en with Noses U-pside Down. 

Somewhere there is, a land where the people, who 
arc cannilials, hav^e such htg.ears that they use one 
'at nigh^ M a, mattress and the other as a covering ^ 

Xhis IS an ariZicnt tiile Sir ^olm Jfin levilte (^h xxii), mentions 
■ folk tha£ Jiavo groat ears anil long, tliat hang doirfl to, their knees,” 
copying presumaWy from Pliny (ainco lio* mentions horSo footed men 
in the same context), irho says of the isles of Pontus Paneaiorum ohae, tn 
guibtis nuda ahoqmn corpora ptaegrandes tpsorum aure$ lota contegant {Nat 
fft«e,IV xxm) Later again(VII u) he mentions others/ apparently as an 
Indian'raee and on the authority of Artomidorus Ek alibi caiula villoaa 
hotmnee nasc* pemicitahs txtmtae, allot a^rtbut total contegt Fomponms 
Alela, thougl) he puts them, liko the Horse-footed Men, in the Orkney 
Jslands,ia more explicit EtSannaloa qiitbua viagriae aures et adambiendum 
coTpui limne patulae nudu altogutn pro teste sint (De Chorograpliia, 
III 6) Strabo has the Ao tersion still moro exactly, calling them, 
’CwtsksItoi (XV 711), explaining a little lower down ’EyureirolTevt St’ 
iroSijpi) xk 2 t<i it lyttiStiSStir Isxvpm* S Sot’ arasrur reiiSpa 

The Chinese have a legend of a tnbe whoso ears arc so long that they hai e 
to carrjT them with their hands when walking to avoid tripping over 
the enda (Fielde, A Corner of Cathaif, p 137) Feter Heyljm (Cosmo 
grophte, p 860 3rd ed , 16C5) mentions the legend contemptuously 
wh^ writing of India • ^ > 

It IS perhaps worth observing that Phnv, in the eamo chaptsr as that 
last quoted from him, mentions a ” cannibal ” tnbe fti miadam conmlle 
magna Imat (t e Himalaya) morUis as called Abanmon, clearly tlie same 
' as tho Assamese abdn manuh, “independent man,” applied not only ta 
the Abor but to any hill tribe (a bSrt = “ independent,^ contrasted with 
Wrf “ dependent ”), and it is often found iiled enrhor^wnters of 
,tho Hagas of the inner and uncontrolled ranges (e>7 Qwen, Nage^Tnhes 
\n Communication utlh Assam, pp 2 24,35 So.’too, Capt Bro lie, writing 
from Sibsagar to Capt Hannay at Jaipur in 1846, speaks of “ inroads by 
Abor Hagas from the Ihirmese side,’^ Capt Hannay liavmg mentioned 
earlier a raid by n party of “ Abor Ncms ” on ‘ Cliangnoee village,” 
the Konyak Naga village of Sangnu near Wokclnng) Pliny’s association 
of these huge eared folk with people who are naketl and'tailed distinctly 
suggests an association between this legend and the Konyak INagas, nakeil 
before ani with a bark toll bohmd, and practising, tif some exti/ht^ 
distensFon of the lobe of the ear *4 , * 

^Ralph Fitch mentions (15S3-169I) people in Koch Bihar having “ paros 
which be marvellous great of a span long, whidh they draw oht in length 
• by devises when they be yong,” as well aa similar tribes in Bliuton and 
Ceylon (fTakluyt, Fnneipall Naxigations, Ac ), and Terry (1616-19, 
Purchas, Hts Filgrtms) mentions others wJioso ears are distended so 
much as'to take a plug the size of a eancor Jean Struys mentions seeing 
in Formosa in 1650 women who have orfillea fort longtes, qii'elles.ont 
grand «otn d'enlretemr el d augmenltr par la ptsanltnr de eerlatnea grveees 
, coqyilhs qui leur sentnt de pendant Cet omemtnt leur paroU si rare, que 
plut lea files sent aolemnellts, et lea gent gii tiles voisnt, qualifies plus dies 
alongent feurs oretlles, gut leur descendent cn ee temps Id jttsqu’aux telons, 
par let conlrepoida qu' tiles y meflent * And with these people again 1© 
associates quelquea vns desguels ont dtp meuei comine lea biles (Olanius, 
Voyages de Jean Struys, ch xj Purchas (£f»* Pilgrimage, V mi, C, 
and xiy, 2) mentions 'similar cases of distension in other porta o^Tndia 
, ♦ or Asitf reported by different travellers in the seventeenth century La 
Loub^rp (op •«( , I lOl) saja of tlie Siamese tlint they have lea oreillea 
plus grandea quo Its notres . et plHS ils les ofit grandes, plus ilsfes estimtnl 
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Their noses are upside down^ and whefi it rains they 
have to carry aj* dao ** across their foreheads to pre- 
vent the u-ater rxinning doun their nostrUs.^ 

goui commun d tout VOritnl, eomme »l paroU par taules ha atatuu cle poree- 
hint ott (Tautre tnotiire en wnnoii Hlata en ctla it y cFde la dxQirtnce 
jKirtnti ha Orientaux ear qxitlquea tma itxrent levra orcfllea par le baa pour 
/m allouger, sana lea percer gu'autant gu'tl foul pour y meltre dei pendanla 
Dautrea apria ha nxoxr percha agrandiaaent peu it pett h trou d force tTi/ 
meltre dea bdtona ptua groa ha ««* tjue ha autrea . ct tl arrtie, auriout au 
Paia de Ldaa, qu on paaacroil prcaqtte le poing dana le trou, tl que la bate 
de Voreilh loueht ipauUa Lta Sxamois or\t hi oredha i/n pen plua 
qrandca ffue ha ndtrea, triata naliirelletnent ct aana ariifiee Even so the 
Falaungs still regard large cars os a sign o{ goodness and wisdom (l^lilne, 
op cil , p 28). 

Now a passage or two in SLeat and Blagden {eg , op ett , p 69} suggests 
that a sniall cor is associated with Negrito blood II that be so, it would 
aflord a reason for the distension or prolonging of the ear jn areas in 
which Negrito races had bceomo subo^inate to some more powerful or 
more civilized people, saj , of Jifon Khmer afUnities, which disliked a small ' 
ear as associated with an inferior raee, just os curly hair appears to be 
di liked for that reason by all Noga tribes (sea The Lhefa hagaa, p xxiu). 
and so too by the Karens of Bunna (Marshall, op cif, p 18), though 
Jenks sa\8 that Iho long pendent ear amon^ tlie Dontoc Igorot is hot 
cultivate 08 on end in itscU (op ett , p 187) When this long eared nJIing 
mee tecomo itself subordinate to yet another invader, who did not aBect 
cars a Ipan long.^tlio long ear would in its turn become o matter for 
rentoacb, and grotesque distension would continue to be practised only in 
tho rerooter and less accessible areas, where the older culture was able to < 
survive In this connection it is to be noted that St Johnston (op ctf , 
cli TVii) finds three rtlain types in the Focific — Negrito aborigines, 
Melanesians, Folyn'^ians Tlie Melanesians he identifies wiUi the , 
Cravidisns of Inuia, and with the " long ears " who were killed off at 
Easter Island At anj rate distension of the lobe of the car is practised 
m the Solomons, and by the Melanesians of the Loyalty Islands (HadBeld, 
op cif , pp 36, 37) as distinct, apparently, from the Polynesians there 
Distension of the ear is common in Assam (e g the Caros, the Tangkhul, 
Serna and other Nogas,»the Thado and other Ivukis) , it is found in Burma 
(e g ' the Karens — Marshall, op cit, p 46), and extends tlirough the 
"Malay PeninsOla m places (Skeat and Blagden, op cif , 1, IBb, 169, 
II 30) to Borneo, avliero a passage in Hose and McDougnll suggests that 
It may ha\o been introduced by the Kayans (op cW . I 16) It is^also 
found m tho Philippines (JenKs. loe ctf , Cole, ll tld Tribee of Daxao 
District, p 60s<7), and extends to South America (iniiften, op eif , p 275, 
St Johnston, op cif , p 281) vjt. 

The picturesque exaggeration of Strabo ana of the Aos is snared by 
tlie An^mi, who, it may be added, do not themsehes distend the ear, 
though the lobf is pierced for ornaments — J H H 

» The Bila an of the Philippines say that the first two men created 
had noses upside down'ai^ were greatly mconvemeneed by the ram , 
running into them (Cole, The !1 tld Jrxbea of the Davao Dxatnet, Mindanao, 

These people ere known to Chang and Sema tradition, though 1 have 
not found the 'story among tlie Angami, who do not seem ^o have it 
The Kachin seem tp haie it (Hanson, op «<, p 157), associating these 
inverted nose people with the * one eyed,” as does Strabo a ' noseless ” 
race (iimuTCpei, loe ext ) Probably the story results from the observa- * 
tion of Bomo extremely prognathous race with a flat nose and, almost 
upturned nostrils (I liayo seen Caros of this type), and is a picturesque 
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Another story of strange folk is as follows : — 

We have a tradition that in the mountains to the 
East there is a village where they eat human beings. 
It is said that once two Aos, father and son, went 
there. Now the practice of these cannibals is that 
when strangers come they entertain them and let them 
sleep in their houses. As soon as tlieir guests are 
asleep they tie a thread round the ankle of the one 
they mean to lull, and later, at dead of night, when 
there is less danger of their waking, someone comes 
in and feels for the thread, and by the head of tho 
man round whose ankle it is tied he puts a basket of 
enormous leeches. These come out of the basket 
and suck his blood, so that he dies without a sound. 
The Aos who visited the cannibal village knew this, 
and the father, when he found that a thread had been 
tied round the ankle of his son, toolr it off and at dead 
of night put it round the ankle of his sleeping host. 
The man who brought the leeches therefore felt for tjio 
thread and put them by the head of his fellow villager. 
So the host was killed and the two guests escaped.^ 

Historical tales other than those purporting to relate tho 
fortunes of some particular village are also uncommon 
But the Mongsen have a stoiy of the origin of tho Nagas 
which is quite inconsistent with the tradition that tho Aos 
emerged from the earth at Chongliyimti. There once lived, 
they say, two brothers. The elder used to go down to the 

exaggeration, such os the /snijJjor dnscrifition of ncigroes jn the Arabian 
NwhU whose upper hp brusliea the hoavena while his feet trip over the 
lower —5. H H. 

> Tlie Lhotaa have an almost identical story in which tho father takes 
the thread from the ankle of his Son and puts it on that of his host In 
the Lhota story, however, the practice of the cannibals la to feel for their 
Victim just before dawn and murder him with daos ” It is to be noticed 
that the Rangpang Nagas, who practise, or until recently confmued to 
practise, human sacrifice, kill their slave victims before dawn — J V. JI 

For other Naga accounts of cannibals see The Angamx Nagas, pp. 06. 
279, and The Serna Nagas, p. 96, cj. also Playfair, The Garos, p 138 
Nagas usually associate cannibala with tiger men and Amazons as living 
in adjacent villages somewhere to fho east of them It is curious to find 
Herodotus (IV. 102-110 * 7 ) a^ociating. as adjoining nations, head, 
hunters, werewolves, cannibals and Amazons. — J. H. U. 
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fields and Tvork, but the younger used to sit at home. Un- 
known to his brother the younger spent his time making 
“ daos.” A pig’s food-trough held the water for tempering, 
and his tool was a wooden hammer. Every evening before 
the elder brother came home the younger used to turn the 
trough upside down and hide under it the results of his 
day’s work. But one day the elder brother turned the pig’s 
trough up and saw what was underneath. Then he abused 
the younger for wasting his time instead of joming in 
the work in the fields. After this quarrel they decided 
to part. The younger, who chose the plains as his inheri- 
tance, was the ancestor of the Assamese, and the elder, 
who went to the hills, the founder of the Naga race.^ 
Before they parted they agreed that whichever, as they 
went their ways, should turn round and look at the other 
should pay tribute to him. The younger went off singing 
with a cloth wound round his head like a pugaree, and 
the elder turned and shouted to him : “ A good journey 
to you, younger brother." That is why the Acs paid 
j^tribute to the Assam Raja. 

The ChongU version is different. According to them 
there were once three brothers. Of these the eldest was 
the ancestor of the Aos, the middle of the Konyaks and 
other tribes now living to the East of the Dikhu, and the 
youngest of the Assamese. One night, when the two younger 
brothers were sleeping under one cloth and the elder alone 
' imder his cloth, the youngest got up and ran away with the 
cloth he was sharing. That is why Assamese have so many 
clothes and the Konyaks none.* The Aos have what they 
have always had, a man’s proper costume. The two 
Naga-ancestor brothers eventually parted somewhere East 
of the Dikhu. , 

Naturally the habits of am'mals and birds have given rise 
to many stories. A few examples are as follows. 

» The Angamis also lia%e a story that the Nagas and platiumen are 
deseended ftona two brothers CJ Hutton, Anffami Nagas, p. 261. — 

J. P. M. 

> For a eimilar Serna story of how the vanous tribes received their 
BhsreB of c]oth, nde nation. The Serna Ntigas, p 353 — J, P M. 
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Why Wild Ptg Eat the Crops 
The tortoise and the elephant were once friends 
But one day each claimed to be the elder From this 
a quarrel arose and they were never fnends again 
The tortoise used to make the life of the elephant a 
burden to him Whenever he stopped to feed, the 
tortoise would climb into the tree and drop on his 
head Nothing the elephant could do hurt the tortoise 
He even used to stamp him into the ground, but the 
tortoise always worked his way out after the elephant 
had gone At last the elephant picked his httle tor 
mentor up and threw him into a dense cane brake 
This was terrible for the tortoise Gmgerly he put out 
a foot, only to get it badly pricked, carefully he put 
out his head, but a cane thorn made him draw it hack 
in haste He was helpless, and was nearly dead of 
starvation, when a herd of wild pig passed that way 
The tortoise called them and promised them something 
very nice indeed if they would only let him out They 
easily forced a way through the cane for him, and the 
tortoise faithfully fulfilled his promise He took them 
through the jungle tiU they came to a place where it 
was all yellow and the hght shone strongly through 
from above It was a ripening rice field, of course 
Always look for places where the hght shmes through 
like this,” said the tortoise, ‘ and feed there to your 
hearts content ” That is why wild piga ravage the 
nee fields ' 


Why Sals Eat tko Eice 

Once upon a time men did not know what nee was 
One day a rat said to a man " I will give you a present 
if you will promise to give me a decent funeral when I am 
dead The man agreed to this and the rat brought 
him a present of nee* and showed him how good it 

* 1 1 ave this story recorded in C3iang Ivaga as a Chang story J II H 

* Hutton T/ie Anffam* I^agat p 269 Tlie Sea Dyaka say man 
urst etole nee from a rat (Lug Both op ctl , I 301) — J P M 
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was to eat A little later the rat decided to test the 
man’s good faith So he lay down on the banh of a 
stream and feigned dead The man came along with 
his son, who saw the rat and pointed it out to his 
father Instead of fulfillmg his promise the man said 
“ What IS a dead rat ® Poke a stick under it and push 
it mto the stream ” The rat, who was not really 
dead, of course, jumped up in anger and said • “ In 
return and for your faithlessness I shall always eat 
your nee first and leave my droppings m it ” Then 
it ran away and jumped mto the Brahmaputra ^ 


The Onfftn of the Catfish 

Three women went one day to collect bamboo shoots 
in the jungle for picklc On the way back one was 
swept away at a ford The other two went to look 
for her and found the body caught in a fish trap a httio 
lower down It had half turned into a catfish That 
IS why catfish carry tattoo»marks to this day and are 
not eaten by women • 


Why the Crow ts Slack 

In the beginnmg all birds looked the same — they 
were just birds One day the Great HornbiU, their 
ICing, called them all and made them bathe and put 
on each his distmctive dress The crow had a very 
beautiful costume, but ho unfortunately fell into a 
pot of black dye, and has been black ever since The 
Green Magpie perched on an after birth, which a man 
had disposed of according to custom, and pecked at 
it That is why its feet and beak are red and it is * 
unclean to eat 

> Anotl er version states specifically that the rat brought nee from 
the Brahmaputra Another kind of nco was first obtained by a man 
of the Aotang clan from the stomach of a mithan he had sacrificed — 

J P M 

A Karen legend gives it as obtained from the stomach of a dove 
{Jlarshall Karen People oj Burma p 226} — J II H 

• CJ the Chang story of Molola, Afon in India, 11 103 — J H H 
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The Sun and the Cock ^ 

Once upon a time all men complained of the sun’s 
heat This made the sun very angry, for he did not 
lilce hearmg his name bandied about from mouth to 
mouth So one evemng he set as usual and refused 
to return from the underworld m the mormng The 
earth was dark and all its inhabitants were m despair 
Vam embassies from men, animals and birds asked the 
sun to return But he would hsten to none of them 
At last they all besceclied the cock to go and sec if 
he could persuade the sun to come and shed his hghfc 
once more The cock agreed to go, but reluctantly, 
for he was very afraid of being eaten by a jungle cat 
on his waj to the underworld He reached the sun’s 
presence and tried to persuade him to return, saying 
‘You have sue doors to come through os jou nso 
every morning As you open each I mil crow, that 
all men may Imow you ore coming ” But tho sun 
hardened his heart and refused to come At last 
the cock spake as follows ' 1 have come so far to 
see you, you must at least promise me this If I am 
attacked by a jungle cat on ray way back I mil crow 
md you must come to my rescue ” To this the sun 
agreed and tho cock went on his way "When ho had 
gone a short distance he crowed, though there was 
no ]unglc-cat anywhere near True to his promise 
tho sun came from tho undcrw orld to help him That 
is w hj the sun rises every morning w hen the cock crows - 

Another class of story is concerned with tho supposed 
derivations of tho names of villages 

Ilota Koto got its A^ome 

Tlic Lhota village of Koio on a spur of Woklia HiH 
was once inhabited bj Aos, who called it Khujoi, 

• C/ Ihitton T/e Ati'ramt p 2110 T?o hatv tfi« «am» 

•torj Mncnliail 1 the Son/'i/ p 20 — J 1 AI 

* In tl 6 lliado Ici;cnU Ihe eun recnllcd after If e TI imzinp wf en 
U « worl 1 was engnlfe<l l> ft rntoelvsni of Tw flood an 1 a great darknea* 
Uj ft 'fthito cock wl ich fts far as 1 remember danced on ft flat stone — 
J I! JI 
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meaning " load put down ** It got its name as follows 
Once upon a time there lived a man and his wife and 
an only daughter The mother died and the father 
mimed again Now the stepmother was very cruel 
to the girl, for she hated her One day, when her 
husband was away trading, she made some very hot 
relish with chillies, and told her daughter not to touch 
it on any account, knowmg that children always do 
exactly what they are told not to do Leavmg the 
girl m the house, the stepmother went out, sajing 
she vas going to fetch some nee from the granary. 
But she did not really go to the granary Instead she 
stood outside the house and peeped through the bamboo 
wall to SCO what mischief the girl would be up to 
Suro enough the inquisitive child dipped her finger 
into tho relish and tasted it In rushed her step 
mother and screamed “Who is going to eat jour 
leavings * You must finish it up now ” And she 
made tho poor girl eat up the whole of the fearfullj 
hot relish Nor would she give her any water So 
the child died in temblo agony After her death tho 
mother hilled a big pig for the funeral ceremomes, 
fearing her husband’s wrath if she did not pay this 
public due The cause of the girl’s death she thought 
she could easily conceal from him 

On this day the man happened to be on his nay 
home By the side of the path, at the place nhcre 
Koio village is now, he saw a basket and dish which 
he recognized as his daughter’s, and a large dead pig 
which he knew by a white mark on the neck to be his. 
Wondering what this could mean, he humed home, 
only to find bis daughter dead Then he knew that the 
basket and dish and pig had been lelthy his daughter's 
soul on her way to Wokha HiU His wife was voluble 
m her explanations as to how she had done everythmg 
she could to save the child s life when she was seized 
with the sudden fatal illness The man kept his 
thoughts to himself and pretended to believe her 
The body was duly smoked and laid on the corpse 
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plfttfonn, and when it waa all over the liusband went 
into tho jungle. Before leaving ho told his wife to bo 
certain to come and meet him on his 'uay back nith a 
drink of “ madhu.*^ She kept tho appointment, but 
as her husband camo near he turned into a huge snake 
and said : “ I am going to devour you for killing my 
daughter.” And that nns the end of the wicked etep- 
motlier. Khu3*u was so named because the girl’s soul 
put her load down thcrc. 

Thc Story of Salunaru. 

Once upon a time there were t«o lovers, Rnngtsung 
and Salunaru. As often liappcns, they had a quarrel. 
They made it up, but Rangtsung never really forga\o 
Salunaru in his heart, and plotted to kill her. One 
day ho asked licr to go down to a stream ivith him 
to gather bamboo shoots for pickling. On tho way 
back they had to climb a slope so steep tliat Salunaru 
could not get up w ith her load. So Rangtsung told her 
to hold on to the loose ends of his ” dao ” belt and ho 
would pull her up. She did os her faithless lover told 
her, and just as they were mounting tho steepest part 
ho suddenly cut the ends of tho ” dao ” belt through, 
80 that Salunaru went rolling down the did and was 
lulled. lie s.nid nothing of wlmt had happened when 
ho got homo to tho village, and tho girl’s parents 
searched in vain for their lost daughter. At last, 
months aftenvards, they found her bones all cohered 
with fungus at the bottom of tho cliff. Though they 
had no proof, they knew full well that Rangtsung, 
with whom she had gone that day to gather hamboo 
shoots, was responsible for her death. So they gathered 
some of the fungus and cooked it and gave it to him 
to cat. All unknowing he ate it, but his stomach 
swelled up cnonnou«ly and ho knew that his sin had 
found him out. Then he went and I.iy on his back 
in the ” morung,” with his huge belly sticking up 
into the air, and got (lie boj's to jump backwards and 
forwards over him. Wldlo this was going on, a reed 
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iell from the roof of the “ morung ” and pierced his 
stomach, so that he died The viDage of Salulamnng 
13 called after Salunani, and there arc Rangtsnng and 
Salunani to tins day, tno flat stones lying side by side 
Once the villagers tried to dig them np, but a violent 
storm followed, and they have never been disturbed 
smee 

There are many tales of a miscellaneous character, some 
of them vnth endless variations and of enormous length 

The Girl xilio had a Tree for her Loier 
The ChongU tell tins story There was once a nch 
man who had a very beautiful daughter Many men 
sought her in marriage, but she refused them all Her 
heart was given to a youth whose face she had never 
seen He used to come to her every mght in her 
dormitory and go before dawn In vam she looked for 
him among the bucks of the village in the day tune 
At last she told her parents what was happening 
Her father was determined to And out who his daughter’s 
lover was and kept watch at mght outside the dormi 
toiy When the youth left m the morning before 
dawn he followed Him Instead of going to the 
“ morung,” the youth went on straight through the 
gate and down towards the village spring There a 
strange transformation took place His arms turned 
mto branches, his hair into leaves and his ear orna 
ments into berries, and, behold, instead of a man 
there was a big tree The father determined to cut 
down this magic tree, and when it was fully bght be 
told his daughter to remam indoors, and called all his 
relations and fnends to help him They cut and cut, 
but the tree would not fall At last down it came 
with a crash One chip flew far It reached even 
to the girl’s house and struck her through her eye 
to her brain as sbe was peeping through the wall 
So the two lovers died together, and the father came 
back rejoicing, only to find that his daughter was no 
more 
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The tree tras a sungwar tree. This species is regarded 
as being of the Pongen phratiy and no member of that 
phratry may sleep on a bed made of its wood. 

The Story of NolpoUba. 

There once lived at Longmitang, a site, now vacant, 
near Changki, a man called NoLpoliba, who knew much 
magic In those days there lived a merchant in the 
plains who was alwajrs cheating Nagas. They would 
bring down cotton and he would give them a cow in 
exchange. When they had taken the cow a little way 
it would turn into a wild dog and run away. Por it 
was not really a cow, but the merchant’s son, who 
could take any shape he wished at will. This went 
on for a long time and at last NokpoHba determined 
to get the better of the rascally plainsman. So he 
gathered a basket of leaves, turned tliem into cotton 
by his magic art, and took them down to soli. As 
usual, ho was paid a cow. But this time the Naga 
was not the only one who was cheated. Tor as soon 
as Nokpoliba left the shop the cotton turned into leaves 
again. At the same time the cow turned into a samhhur 
and went full speed for the jungle. Nokpoliba turned 
into a red dog and gave cliaso. To escape its pursuer 
the sambhur turned into three grains of rice. Not to 
be beaten, Nolqjohba not only turned into a dove, but 
ate up two of the three grains. But he was not quite 
quick enough to eat tho last, and this turned into a 
hawk and killed the dove. So Nokpoliba died, but 
not in vain. For by eating two out of the three grains 
of rice he had so weakened the magic of the merchant 
and Ins son that they could no longer cheat Nagas.* 

^ TTus story is simirar to part of tho mtcrminoOfe TKacb st'orj' of 
noikampu, tho magician, who was ultimately put to sleep in a ca\o or 
hut in \erj' much the same woy that Merlin was lie ha<I innumerable 
contests with another magician, the one turning into a cram ot nee, the 
otlier into a bird to eat it, and so forth, like the warlocks in an English 
folk song, one of whom turns into a liaro, the other into a greyhound to 
catch her, etc — J H II. 
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The Story of Chinasangha and Itiven. 

This is the great love-story of the Aos. There once 
lived at Mubongchokiit a Oiongli youth called China- 
sangba and a Mongsen girl called Itiven. They loved 
each other very dearly, but Itiven’s parents forbade 
their marriage, for Cliinasangba was very poor. China- 
sangba used to sit on the big platform of the “ morung ” 
and watch Itiven go trooping down to the fields every 
morning with the other girls. Each day she gave h iTn 
a signal. As she passed she would put her hand over 
her shoulder and steady her basket on her back. If 
she touched it with two fingers he Imew that her 
parents were going domi to the fields that day and 
that eho would be watched. On those days he used 
to sit eating his heart out in the village. But if she 
steadied the basket with one finger it meant that she 
would be alone, and he would follow her do^vn and they 
would go off into the jungle together. All over the 
hills they wandered and there is many a gully and 
ridge which enshrines some memory of them. On the 
top of the cliff near Chongliyimsen they would sit while 
Chinasangha played the flute, and you may still see 
the water-filled holes in tho rock there where they 
dipped and freshened the flowers for their ears. So 
miserable, were they because they could never many 
that they longed to die. But even this consolation 
was denied them, for they wore such potent herbs in 
their ears that the evil spirits could not touch them. 
One day they came to a tree with a wonderfully sweet 
fruit. Of this they picked and ate, and there, under 
tho tree, Itiven gave herself to her lover. But that 
day she had not put the protecting herbs in her ears 
and in a few days she was lying very ill in her 
parents’ house. Chinasangha felt he would die if he 
did not have some communication with his beloved. 
So he got under the house and made a hole up 
through the floor between her bed and the wall. 
Thus he was able to hand up fruit and dainties 
for her to eat. Her parents suspected that she 
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same platform Some evil minded person placed a 
blade of thatching grass between the Wo bodies, and 
that night Itiven appeared to her father m a dream 
and told him that there was a great tree lying between 
her and her lover so that they could not meet ^ So 
her father made search and found and removed the 
blade of thatch Again someone laid a hollow bamboo 
full of water between the bodies As before, Itiven 
came to her father in a dream and tins time told him 
that there was a wide river separating her from China 
sangba He found tbe bamboo and tool it away 
and she never appeared in a dream again So all 
knew that the lovers were at last united and happy 
If a man and a girl are determined to many jou 
mav try to dissuade them if yon will But forcibly 
to forbid them is both wrong and foolish 

The Story of AuacJivUa 

Once upon a time a nch girl called AviachulJa and 
a poor girl were both m love with tbe same man He 
waited and watched to decide which he would marry 
Now Aviflchukla was very ciinnmg She and the poor 
girl and the man were of the same age group and used 
to work in the fields together Tor her micldaj meal 
Aviachukla used to eat only two or three grams of nco 
and dnnU as much water as she could scoop up in a 
bamboo leaf for she hoped to persuade the man that 
she would make a very economical wife But when 
sho got home at niglit she u'?ed to eat an enormous 
meal in her own house The man suspected tins and 
one evening he ‘»at outside the house and peeped tlirough 
the wall and watched her from beginning to end of her 
meal Tor eveij handful of nco sho ato ho picked up 
a handful of nee husks from the ground and put it in 
bis cloth, and for everj taro she ate he kept a stone 
as tally Later, wlien lie was sitting with the two 
girls m their dormitory he opened his cloth and showing 

‘ Theidea)erejsclearlythattJ«K>uli8a\er} tinj replica of tl e bcnly 
o notion Tvh ch frequently opiwarti in the Naga Hills ns it does among tl e 
Toradjas of the Celebes.—^ il H 
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them what was in it asked them if they thought 
anyone in the world could eat so much at one meal 
The nch girl said at once that such a thing was utterly 
impossible, but the poor girl said that she herself had 
such a hearty appetite that she thought she could 
manage that amount at one sitting Then the man 
saw that Aviachukla was a liar and the poor girl truth- 
ful, and Imew that he really loved the poor girl So 
that night he slept with the poor girl When they 
were both asleep Aviachukla took a brand from the 
dying fire and burnt off the poor girl’s back hair In 
the morning the poor girl woke up and was miserable 
at what had happened to her But the man com- 
forted her by saying that even with her burnt hair she 
was far more beautiful than all the other girls m the 
village for all their fine tresses This only made 
Aviachukla more furiously jealous, and she lost no 
opportunity of persecuting her rival If the poor girl 
stopped to wash on the way up from the fields Avia 
chukla would push her away from the stream and toll 
her that any female as repuhivo as sbo was was only 
wasting her time by uashmg At last AviachuUa 
composed an insulting song about her, and the poor 
girl was not clever enough to make up one in reply 
So she told the man, and he made a song winch utterly 
put Aviachukla to shame and stopped her mouth for 
ever Then he mamed the poor girl and they lived 
happily ever afterwards 

The. Story of Champichanglanyha 
There once lived at Hokpoyimchen a man named 
Charapichanglangba who knew much magic Wlien 
his crops were ripenings, wild pigs came and damaged 
his fields,^ so he lay m wait for them and uounded one 
mth his spear This he tracked and tracked till ho 
came to the house of the godling Liclmba, uho keeps 
uild pigs as men I eep tame pigs Lichaba asked lam 
if ho was looking for a uounded pig by an} chance 
‘ Tlio earlier incidents of this etoty occur in tl o Lhota tale of ‘ XtcAoo 
lUsDaughur {Ltotal,aQat p i8" J — J T it 
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But Champichanglangba was afraid of Lichabi’s wrath, 
and dared not owti that ho had wounded ono of his 
pigs So, seeing Liclnba's two daughters pounding 
nee, he lied and said that he had come to ask the hand 
of ono of tliem in moimge Lichaba agreed to give 
one, and Champichanglangba chose the j ounger of the 
two daughterb and lived with his father in law and 
helped him 

Now Lichaba lived in a village and cultivated his 
fields just as men do One day, he sent his son m law 
to give notice throughout the village that all were to 
come on the nevt day but one to clear the jungle for 
his next year’s fields Next day he sent Cliampi 
changlangba again to make sure that the people would 
come This tunc Champichanglangba, without the 
knowledge of his father m law, reversed the message 
and said that Lichaba had changed his mind and that 
no ono was wanted next day Wlien ho got homo lie 
found that Lichaba was making arrangements for food 
for the labourer! next day Then Lichaba determined 
to test Ills son m law and told him to catch ond tie 
up a big boar rcadj for killing on the morrow Now 
the boar was a wild boar, and very fierce and Licbaba 
only gave Champichanglangba a length of unsplit cane 
With which to tic it up Somehow Champichanglangba 
managed to catch the boar but bo could not split the 
cane while he was holding it Luckily his wife was 
pounding rice at the tunc She knew that her father 
was making tnal of Champichanglangba and dared not 
help him opcnlj But she managed to pound and 
split one end of the cane, so that her husband was able 
to bold the boar with one hand and with his teeth and 
the other hand tear off stnps of cane and tie the animal’s 
legs together Next morning Lichaba and Champi 
changlangba went down early to the place where the 
jungle wxs to be cleared, and laid out rcadj pork and 
“ madhu ” for tlio labourers, whom Lichaba expected 
to arrive cverj minute But no one came, for of course 
Cliampiclinnglangba Iiad giien the wrong message 
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After they had waited for a time he suggested to Jus 
father in law that he should go and sit comfortably at 
home, promising to see to everything if the men turned 
up Hter Lichaba went, but, knowing that his son in 
law Wtos up to some tnck, he waited and watched at a 
spot from which he could sec the jungle which was to 
have been cleared And this is what he beheld , 
Champichanglangba sat quietly under a tree, but a 
noise arose as of many men chanting at their work 
and the jungle of itself fell in swaths before him , then 
he himself ate all the pork and drank up all the “ raadhu ” 
On his return home Champichanglangba merely reported, 
to his father m law that many labourers had come later 
and had finished the jungle clearing and consumed all 
the provisions Lichaba marvelled, but kept his 
thoughts to himself 

A little later Lichaba and Champichanglangba went 
fishing together On tbeir way homo they heard a 
bird calbng “ cluck, ducky, cluck, cluck, ducky, duck ” 
in the jungle Champichanglangba asked Ins father- 
in law if ho understood what the bird was saying 
Wien he said ho did not, ho explained that the bird 
was calling out “Tako warning, all jou birds You 
must roost m the thickest jungle to night There is 
going to bo n terrible storm of wind and hail Anj 
birds roosting m exposed places vill be killed ” Sure 
enough there was a great etomi that night, and Lichaba, 
after this further proof of Ins son in law’s wonderful 
power and knowledge, decided that such a great wizartl 
was best killed So he set about the plotting of liis 
death Wien the tunc came to burn the fidds Lichaba 
took Champichanglangba dowoi and, giving liim an 
nnsbarpencA ’’dno" with no handle, told him to lop 
the top branches of a certain great tree w Inch was all 
covered with prickl> creeper Champichanglangba 
climbed the tree, but ho never touched the branches 
With his “dao” — they ju'.t fell off of themaclves 
Then Lichaba fired the jungle, hoping to bum his eon 
indaw alicc, and ran nwa> out of tho waj of tho flames 
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But Champiclianglangba, unseen bj his father in law, 
took a prodigious leap right into the middle of a grove 
of wild plantains, where the flames could not touch 
him, and from there went back to the village by another 
path Lichaba, who had been watching the fire from 
near, went over the burnt fields as soon as the flames 
had died down At the foot of the tree he found the 
charred remains of the creeper, and rejoiced greatly, 
for he thought they were the bones of his son m law 
Great was his astonishment when he came homo to 
find Champichanglangba sitting quietly waiting for 
him in the house Once again Lichaba tried to kill 
him He killed a big pig and gave him pieces of the 
pork to eat, but in each piece he put a thorn Champi 
changlangba ate heartily of the meat, but he was wily 
and collected the thorns m lus cheek When ho had 
finished he spat tlicm all out on a leaf before Lichaba, 
and mocked him, and said “ Look, Lichaba You 
cannot kill mo, honever hard you try ” And the leaf 
into which ho spat the thorns was a lapmm leaf That 
13 wh> you never find a lapuam loaf without little 
holes in it After this Champichanglangba left Lichaba’s 
house and went back to Nokpoyimchen 
One day with two strokes of his dao ” ho cut out 
a length of sm ord bean creeper as thick as a man's 
body This he kept in hbs house till it shrivelled up 
to the thickness of a man’s leg Then he threw it into 
the Tsurang stream, where it swelled up ogam to its 
onginhl tluckness and was earned down to the plains 
An j\ssamcse found it and brought it to the Raja, who 
saw that it had been severed with one stroke and 
raar\ellcd that any man could have such strength 
He enquired who the man could bo, and all said the 
creeper had been came<l down from the lulls and 
must have been cut by Champichanglangba, whose 
fame had spread even to the plains The Raja there 
upon desired much to seo this wonderful man, and 
sent for him But Cliampichanglangba said he would 
onl3 come if the Raja would have a cMbih stuck m 
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the ground at every step from Nokpoyimchen to the 
palace So greatly did the Baja desire to see him that 
he granted even this request, and Champichanglangba 
came down the whole way stepping from point to 
point of the chahih like a bird The Raja thereupon 
asked to see the “ dao ’ with which such a thick 
creeper had been cut And Champichanglangba not 
only showed him the " dao " but again cut through 
the creeper at one stroke 

Then the Raja arranged a senes of wagers between 
the Assamese and Champichanglangba First he said 
“ We Assamese will eat before you, and I wager that 
when you see our food your mouth will water and 
you wdl spit Then you shall eat before us and see if 
our mouths water *’ Then the Assamese ate all sorts 
of delicacies before Cliampichanglangba And he sat 
and watched them, and his mouth did not water and 
ho did not spit Nest came his turn, and all ho ato 
was a single iongmu berry But when the Assamese 
saw this their mouths all watered and they spat— for 
men’s mouths always water when they see this berry 
So Champichanglangba won that wager 

Next the Raja arranged that Champichanglangba 
and the Assamese should see which could build the 
strongest bridge Then Champichanglangba made a 
bridge of thin sticks, but such magic did he put into 
it that however many men got on to it it did not break 
But the Assamese bridge was a really strong one of 
bneks and mortar E\en so Champichanglangba 
managed to win his wager by guile Tor ho had m his 
bag a peJitrtJ bird, a little bird which makes a cracking 
noise when it moves its wings And Champichanglangba 
went alone on to the bndge But the little bird 
fluttered in the bag and there was a cracking noise and 
all shouted that the bndge was breaking 

After this the Raja made yet a third wager Champi 
changlnngba was to sco i! he could cat all that tlio 
Assamese cooked, and the Assamese were to see if 
they could cat all he cooked Ho cooked first, and for 
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pots lio used two broken eg^hells In one he prepared 
a few grams of rice and in the other a bttle scrap of 
meat But there was magic in the food, and try as 
they would the Assamese could not eat it all More 
over they all had bad pains in the stomach Then 
they cooked in turn, and not only did CJiampichang 
langba eat up all the food they put before him, but 
ho had no pains, and such was his magic power that 
if a dog or a fowl came near his excrement it dropped 
down dead 

* Time after time the Raja tested lum, but Champi- 
changlangba came through the trials He danced on 
laiives and was not hurt, he danced on needles and 
his feet were not pierced Lastly the Raja made him 
dance on axes Somehow m doing so Champichang 
langba got a sbght scratch, which bled much And all 
the Assamese rushed up and smeared themselves with 
hia blood This caused their mogic power to increase 
and his magic power to decrease And in the strength 
of their new found courage they chased him to kill 
him Then ho turned into a lizard and ran up a 
rubber tree and hid in a folded leaf With their bows 
and arrows the Assamese shot into the tree and they 
shot oS every leaf but the one m which he was hidmg 
Then he turned into a cricket and fleu to an agar * 
tree and hid in a crevice And the Assamese hewed 
down the tree and qibt it up, but they could not find 
lum Yet ho was ludiug m one of the pieces all the 
time, and an old Assamese voman picked up this 
piece and took it home for firewood When she put 
it on tho fire it burst with a loud roar and Champichang- 
langba flew up to tho and became that star near 
tho moon which men call longcha peb Yet ho left 
some of Ins magic m the agar tree and that is why 
Assamese are always so eager to collect this wood 
Others say that Champichanglangba died m the 


« le Aquilarxa agaltocJa better knerro u ‘ eagle wood,’ and 
ancifnt WTitora ns lignum aloes An oil olrtamed from this tree 
m a diseased condition is \cry %«lciall® for tfca manufacture of perfum**- 

ThoKonjaksusoitawhitoinncrbarkforUilt.— J If H 
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ordinary way Before his end he said he would become 
a star in the slcy and warned his fnends that they must 
on no account open his corpse wrappings though they 
would hear many cunous noises coming from mside 
Just as he had said when he died a new star appeared 
in front of the moon typifymg the way in which 
Champichanglangha was always just a little ahead of 
Lichaba And so curious were the noises which came 
from his corpse wrappings that his fnends disregarded 
his warning and opened tliem Inside th^ found 
many baskets of all kinds some finished, some half 
finished and some hardly begun That is why now 
adays men have different degrees of skill in basket 
malang Had Champichanglangba's relations not been 
so impatient all men would have been perfect bosket- 
makers 


Songs 

Singmg 13 an indispensable accompaniment of all Ao 
feasts and festivals Not only are the traditions of the past 
onslmned in their songs, but any notable event of the present 
day is similarly celebrated The language used both by 
CbongU and Mongsen in songs is a very obscure and artificial 
dialect of Mongsen The meanmg is implied rather than 
clearly expressed, and verbs are often conspicuous by their 
absence An Ao song is a senes of words, each pregnant with 
meamng, rather than gramrontical sentencos m the form of 
verse This makes translation extremely difficult, indeed 
it IS impossible to produce an English version which gives a 
true idea of the excessively condensed onginnl All I have 
been able to do is to expand one or two songs in an attempt 
to convey their meaning Tbo tunes arc monotonous chants 
and there is nothing m the way of scansion — the end of a lino 
m mj Enghsh versions merely indicating a pause in the Ao 
originals Yet the chanting is not unpleasing to the ear, and 
the solemn singing at an Ao festual never fails to conjure 
up before my eyes a vision of changeless worship carried on 
from the dawn of things 
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A Song of War for Festivals 
Sing of the men of the Langbang range 
Wlien the might of the Atu khel ’ 01 Yacham 
Was so great that no viUage of the Aos ivould fight them, 

The great Noksutongba Tvas bom, with the magic ewiftnesa of a horse 
Rangmg far ahead of the warriors of the village, 

Many a Yacham woman did he make a widow 

From the seed of the men whom the marvellous Tamnammgshi slew 

Young shoots grew up 

These in turn the famous Manshiba cut off in their prime, 

And when only a youth lumself won all the ornaments of a warrior 

A perfectly literal translation of the Ao original of the 
above would run as follows — 

0 we of the X>angbang range. 

With Yacham Atu 
Villages not fighting fear 
Horse miraculous Noksutongba was born 
Outside the eluelds of the warriors 
Yacham husbands and wives separated 
Marvellous Tamnanungshi * dao wound 
From shoots grow 
Famous Manshiba 
A youth full ornaments 

A Song for Festivals 

0 smg of the mithan killed by Longntuba of Chonghyimti 

Its price was three thousand chabili 

It Was as huge as an elephant or wild buffalo 

No man of the Lungl am or Chami clans could pay the price 

Never shall the race of Longntuba pensh 

O sing of the Azupongr clan , 

From Yutsu village they took coimtless beads 


A Song of the Destruction of Kiihot 
O sing of Kubok which crowned the chff 
AVo did not fear you on the day wo destroyed you 
A\ e drew on your wizards and slew them 
AVe tracked Sown the fug tives 

IlahsSc ih? siiS itsi- juir 

A Festival Song of the Ttmmngr Clan %n AVma 

O sing of the Slopimgsangr generation. 

Each nch and a leader among men 
Outside the house of Tajongnokshi a father, 

Clustered thick as a crowd of men, 

Mark the posts proclaiming the glonotra mithan feasts he has given 
lour wife of the Chamitsur clan is fair to look upon 
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Yimnntongbong from Mtns and Aos 
Took heads single handed 

Ills daughter IS os beautiful as n plumed “ dao ” handle 
On the day when sho wears hombtU feathers in her hair 
No girl in the \nllago can Eurposs her for beauty 

Love-songs are often sung by joung buclvS in the girls’ 
dormitories The man sings one verse and the girl repUes 
tnth another The example given below relates, m \ery 
obscure language, how a flying Bijuirrel fell in love with a 
bird The man begins, in the character of the squirrel, and 
the girl sings the bird a part m reply 

Tlit Squirrel Sittqs — 

Prom far Lungkungchaog 

All the long road to Chonghyimti 

IIa\o I como to wlicro my Dolo\ed sloops 

I am hanOsomo aa a flower, and nhen 1 am mtlj roy beJoi cd 

May dawn Unger long below tho world s edgo 

The Bird ItepUes — 

Countlo^i suitors como to the honso uhero 1 sleep, 

But m this loi cr onU , bandsomo os o dower, 

Do mino ejes behold tho ideal of my heart 
JIanj came to the honso where I sloop. 

But t>io joy of my ryes w&s not among them 

lover is hko tho finest bead on tho necks of oil tho men of all tho 
world 

'WTicn ra\ lover come*! not to whero I sleep 
Ugly and hateful to my ejes is chomber 

When V ilingcs or clans meet on great occasions it is a com- 
mon practice for champions on cither side to aing aongs of 
mockery at one another Tlieso aro listened to vvitli roars of 
delight by the audience The insults ore rccciv cd m excellent 
part, provided thej aro traditional insults So many times 
have thej been hurled that they have lost their Bharpness 
But should anj one in\ ent a song which etrikcs out on some 
new lino of rudeness there is trouble All Lungkam seethed 
ono day m 1923 bccau«5c one clan sang to another a song to 
which thej had added one nen line, which, truth to toll, 
was little more offensive than tho otliers In the example 
given hero a Chantongia champion Bings to the Yimsungr 
cHn m Yongjimsen, vtIio m turn put up a roan to rcpli. 
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The Chantongia Mati Sings — 

Wien men were gomg to their fields 
A huntmg clog, looking for trouble. 

With ears erect •crandereid through tho ullage 

You were foolish enough to rouse the dog sleeping bj tho house 

Jt chased j^u and bit jour throat 

Oh how you put 3 our tail between >our legs * 

How you scurried, away, lookmg back as you went ! 

It IS not with the whole Yimsungc clan, 

But with the seed of Afolunglamba 

That I contend in song 

I will stop for no one 

You are like a bell3’ful of mustard leaves, 

^^^^en the3 are cooked they go to nothing 
Come, try your skill with me 
O Nmgsangnimgba, faker of ne’er a head, 

Not a word do you say worth hearing 
You chatter and jibber, and call it a speecli. 

As hght as dry leaves, that is the weight of your words 

2 he Tongyimsen Man liepUes — 

Glory to bra\’e Alumungba and Ashuba 
Bom of old at Lungterok 

Their foes from Lishi they sent flying m wild rout 
They drove back on e\ery side tho warriors of Kabza who dared to 
challenge them 

T.iLe a huge branching rubber tree wero the two brothers. 

And under its shade the village dwelt in peace 
From tho ripe hemes that fell from the tree 
Sprang a race splendid as cock hombiiU 
On the Langbangkong and Asukong ranges they dwell. 

The Yimsungr clan, pnests of tho Ao tnbe 
With heads and imthan they perform duo rites 
You who dare to contend with me in song 
Your mother gave birth to you on tho village path 
No one holds you worth aught 
Look at him you fellows 

By the tradition of the Yimsungr clan I am priest 
Jline the race that built iron steps at Chonglijumti * 

From the spreading roots of tho great tree 
I sprang up mighty m my villoge 
Apnest of the Inbe 

^yhat man can fight with the mi^ty Kibulung rook ? 


1 This 18 nothing but a fanciful boast — J P M 
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The Ao language, which Sir George Gnerson places in 
the central sub group of Naga languages,^ is, apart from the 
diflerencea m pronunciation found m vanous villages, 
divided into a number of distinct dialects, of which the 
chief are Chongh, Mongsen, Changki, Yacham and Ixingla 
Formerly the Sangpur Ivhel ” of Longsa spoke a dialect 
of their own but there is now no one alive who knows it 
Of these dialects by far the most important are Chongh 
and Mongsen Roughly speakmg, the former is spoken 
on the Langbangkong and the latter on the Asukong, 
Changkil ong and Chapvukong But the areas merge 
into one another, and m many villages, such as Sangratsu, 
one ‘ khel ” speaks Chongh and the other Mongsen Of 
the two, Mongsen appears to be the more closely allied to 
Lhota, which is placed by Sir George Gnerson ^nth Ao 
in the central sub group, and Idee it is dissyllable, while 
Chongh tends to be monosyllabic (' stone ” = C, 

alung M, ‘ dao ” = C anol M) The Changki 
dialect IS confined to the four villages of Cliangla Nancham, 
Chapvu and Satsekpa, and closely resembles Mongsen 
Where Chongh and Jlongscn use different roots for the same 
Mord, Changki usually follows Mongsen ( * serow = 
shiuu C, changsa 51, changsa Changki ‘ 5Ioon ” = 
ytta C lata 51, lata Changki) But occasionally it u«ca 
a word of its own ( * star” = peltnu 0, jieli 51, lamtlsak 
Changki) ‘ riamsman ” = Tawmor C and 51, I^olTian 

Changki) It IS a characteristic of tho dialect that the 
Chongh and 5Iongscn termination in r denotmg people 
becomes n in Changki { * Sangtams *’ = Sanglamr C and 51 , 
• Linyuitlic Survey of India HI u pp 2S4«77— J I* "'t 
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Sanglamn Changlu) The Yacham dialect is spoLen m 
the transfrontier villages of Yacham and Yong These 
villages contain a large admixtum of Phom and Konyak 
blood, and hie Konyals ' their inhabitants substitute 
; for r in u ords ^ ' bone ’ = ieraf C and M , telat Yacham) 
The dialect resembles Chongh rather than Jlongsen, but it 
has a number of words of its omi (“ bum ” = C, 

rung M and Changli, chik » Yacham), and is quite unintel- 
ligible to an Ao who does not happen to know it Wliat I 
have called the Longla cbalect is spoken m Longla and 
Noksan, villages east of the Dils.hu These villages are 
bilingua], speaking both their own dialect of Ao and the 
language of their Chang overlords They have Chang 
chiefs and follow Chang custom The dialect, as one would 
expect, is closely aUied to Chongh, but the letter r is usually 
replaced either by f or by v or 6 ( ‘ six ” = terok C and M, 
tUlok Longh “ Cane ” = orr C and M , now Longla) Briefly 
then Yacham and Longla may be described as subdialects 
of Chongh, and Changlu as a subdialect of Mongsen I have 
not, I regret, the knowledge requisite to describe them in 
detail — the first two are spoken only across the frontier, 
and the last by a small group of viUages, the inhabitants 
of which mvanahly use Chongh or Mongsen when speaking 
to strangers 

Of the two mam dialects Chongh is the dommant, and 
shows signs of gradually becommg the language of the 
tnbe Most Mongsen speaking individuals know Chongh, 
while comparatively few peraons whose natural dialect is 
Chongh can speak or understand Mongsen * The spread 
of the Chongh dialect has received great impetus from the 
work of the Mission Tlie first station was at Molungyim- 
chen, a Chongh speakmg village, and Chongh was thus 


* A Konyak speaking Naga Assamesa invariably says lasts for 
rasta (road) )5nguli lor ranguli (girl) and bo on Chinese have 

the same habit — J P Bf 

» Some villages on the Langbangkong have the Assamese trick of sub 
Btituting h for « particularly Mongeenyimti The same pecul arity obtains 
mthe Pacific tMfe Brewster HtJl TrQ>t» of I'lji pp 79and252, St John 
stone 1 glanders of the Pacifc pp 263 268 — -J H H 

* C/ni 18 the Chang word for bum also — J H H 
« Save the form of Mongsen used m songs — J P JI 
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naturally the language leamt by the missionanes All 
translation has been done in it and it is used for all Mission 
vfork The result of tins is that few Aos can e'^press them- 
selves on Christian subjects in the Mongsen dialect A 
Mongsen speaking pastor, probably, ordinarily thinks m 
Chongli when he thinks about his religion, certainly he 
almost always uses that dialect even when preaching to a 
Mongsen-spcaking congregation When inspecting schools 
m Mongsen-spcaking villages I have more than once got the 
boys to read a portion of the Bible and shut their books, 
and I have then asked them to tell me what they have been 
reading They will repeat it almost word for word fluently 
enough in Chongh, but when a request is made to erplain 
it in their own dialect the mvanable answer is that it 
cannot be done, it is written in Chongh and can only be 
explamed m Chongh ” One wonders how much of what 
they read they really understand When I had to decide 
which of the two dialects I would attempt to leam something 
of, I selected Mongsen for two reasons The first and chief 
reason was that no European had hitherto studied it or 
attempted to reduce it to writing The second reason was 
that it appeared to be in a sense an older dialect, just as 
its speakers, in my opinion, represent a pre Chongh wave 
of migration It is to be noted that even in songs current 
among the Chongh the dialect is poetical Mongsen, and that 
in Chongh foUv tales animals speak m Mongsen 

The Chongh dialect has been fully described Dr Clark’s 
dictionaiy ^ is a most valuable and scholarly work, which 
reflects the mtimato Imowledge of the language which its 
writer possessed A full account of the grammar has been 
given by hits Clark * Below I have attempted to give 
an outhne grammar of the Mongsen dialect 
Alphabel 

Vouds 

A long^s m “ father ” 

A short as it in “ but ” 

B long as o m “ pay *' 

* E W Clark Ao Naga Dtettonary — J P M 

* Sirs E W ClAtk, Ao ifaga Grammar — J P M 
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E short as e in “ then ” 

I long as m " machine ” 

I short, a httle longer than the t m “ sin ” 

0 long as m “ hone ” 

O short as in French, “ dot ” 

U long as 00 m “ fool ** 

U short as in “ pull ” 
t?’ as u m “ um ” 

Z have, at the first mention of a word, marled syllables 
which are strongly long or short There are no diphthongs 
When two vowels occur together their separate soimds 
can be distmguished, though very faintly sometimes 

Consonants 
B asm English 
C never used alone 

Ch represents a sound between ch in “ church " and ts in 
“ outset ” 

D as in English 
F as in Enghsh 

0 never used alone When it foUows « it is pronounced, 
not as in “ finger,” but as m ” singer,” with a slight 
nasal sound, however 

H as in English It a^irates the consonant with 'nhich 
it IS combmed 
J as m Enghsh 
^ as m English 
Kh as in ” work-house ” 

Zf as in English 
3/ as in English 

N as in English A final n is often shghtly nasal 

P as m Enghsh 

Ph as m " uphold," not os f 

Q not used 

P as m English 

T as m English 

Th as in ” pnest-hood ” 

F as in English A final v is so famt as to be almost 
inaudible. 
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Tr as m English 
X not used 
y as m “ ye-ir ” 

Z as in “ zebra ” In many words 1/ and z are interchange- 
able For instance, some villages say yam for " the day 
after to morrow/’ and others zdnt ^ 

In places where Chongli words have been used my spellmg 
iviU often be found to differ from that given in Dr Clark’s 
dictionary This la duo to the fact that I have attempted 
to give the words as pronounced on the Langbangkong, 
whereas his work is based on the dialect spoken in 
Molungyimsen In Mongsen words I have adopted as a 
standard the pronunciation current m Longchang 

The Arltele 

For the indefinite article the suffix d is used. 

Kit li anok a Undng 
me-to “ dao ” a give 
This indefinite article can m turn take suffixes 
Xind amt S thanglo saogo 
I man a to said 

There is no true definite article Sometimes the suffix 
tstt = “ this ” or “ that ” is used 

Ptina ami-tsU ungogd 
He man the saw 
Or the suffix Id can he used 
I-ki techen-ld 

My-house old the (t c “ that old house of mine ”) 
Really la is an emphatic suffix {tuhda = ” now indeed ") 
Usually the defimte article is omitted altogether 
Nina yimdng ungd moKokr 
I (the) path seo cannot 

Nouns 

Gender 

The gender of inammate objects is not distmguished 
For persons uhdngchdngr = " male,” and dnatt = female 

* The Thadoa do exactly the same, ctnly more so as a given individual 
wdl interchange y and* in the same word on diHerent occasions — J H H 
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(6 g anH aldngcMngr = " son,” anH dnuti — " daughter ”) 
For almost all animals and birfs tebong = “ male,” and 
tetsU = “ female ” (e g ofsft td}ong = “ hull mithan,” and 
atsil = “ cow- mithan ” , an /e&on^ = “ cock,” an 

ietsU — “ hen ” But the following words are exceptions — 
mdsU hongtsa — “ bull ” (ttf ordinary cattle) 
mdsil tsilla = “ cow (of ordinary cattle) 
aok tda = “ boar ” (of domestic pig) 
aoh tin = ” sow ” (of domestic pig) 
pongi tela = wild boar 
pongi tin = wild bow 
iendm ivaho)ig =3 cock hombiU 
tenant watsida = hen hombiU 
Number 

Ordinarily no sufUx is used to indicate the plural 
Menangpen ami a rdogo , tilshiytngko ami asdm 

First man one came, later men three 

ihUngogd 
arrived 

But there seems to be an obsolete plural 8u£z Id, now 
only foimd m the pronouns tkhala, tld = “ we,” nangViald, 
nXngUiald = “ you,” tdnglkSld = “ they,” tcAala = ” some,” 
Ittoyald s= “ all who,” and with omt m such expressions 
as amtldnd adr == ” men say ” In discussing the plural 
mention should be made of a common termination in r, 
mdicating membership of a race, class or body, e g sdmenr = 

“ village councillor,” Sangtamr = “ a Sangtam,” TeUmar = 

“ a plamsman ” ( plams customs ” would be tsUma 

yimcha), XJngmanungr = " a dweller m tJngma ” This 
13 not a plural termmation (“ one councillor ” = sdmenr a), 
but there is a use of nungr with a personal name which 
has a plural force, eg Lenhnungr waochokogo = " Itenti 
and his men have gone away ” 

There is a dual termination m ei, which is only used with 
personal pronouns, met = ** we two,” nanget = “ you two,” 
panel or ionget — ” they two ” Thus 
Tongei tcao 
They two went 

But this dual form is by no means always used, and a 
z 
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man speaking loosely withont emphasis on the fact that 
only two persons went would very likely say ionglkala wao 
for “ they two went.” Nor is a dual pronoun usudly 
inserted after two noxms. “ Lenti and liis wife went ” 
would ordinarily be Leiitiba atHr pa iilnil xoao, though a man 
speaking with scrupulous accuracy might say Lentiha atUr 
pa tilnll tonget wao. Pronouns aro tho only parts of speech 
which have a dual form. 


Case. 

There are no case terminations in Mongsen, various 
suffixes being used for this purpose. These are added to 
the noun, its adjective or its article, whichever comes last. 
Thus Sahibh = " to the Sahib”; Sahib tesenlim*‘ to 
the new Sahib ” , Sahib tesen uU = ” to a new Sahib.” 

Na =a *' by ” (of an agent), ” with ” (of an instrument), 
" from ” and ” to,” and is always added to the subject 
of a transitive verb. 

The explanation of this is that Mongsen verbs liave no 
mood. 

Pd-na iitni a UpseiogS. 

He man a killed. 

Such is the usual translation, but the sentence could equally 
well be rendered ” by him a man was killed ” Probably the 
nearest approach in English to an accurate rendering would 
be “ By him there was a man killing.” So with an intran* 
sitive verb, Pa rao — “ there was his coming ” t e. ” he 
came.” 

Tho accusative and genitive are indicated only hy posi- 
tion. The object follows the subject of a clause. 

Lentiba * -no azU yungr. 

Lenti drinks madhu. 

The thing possessed follows the possession. 

Lentiba *nok. 

Lenti’s “ dao.” 

* Ba, meaning somethmg very like “ Mr la ordinarily added to a man’s 
name when speaking of Inns • — J. P. M 

So in Tbado Pa is used for the aaiue purpose, only it is prefixed instead 
of suffixed. Animals in Thado stones ere designated by Pa followed by 
tho Thado word for the animal, who w thus personified by the prefix, as m 
the case of " Bret Rabbit."— J. H. H. 
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Li is the suffix for the dative 

IJx-na fa It aol a Ifiiogo 
I him to pig a gave 

There are numerous other suffixes, used where in English 
we employ prepositions 
The chief are — ■’ 

■io = “ to," " at " This IS combined with other 
words to form various suffixes 
-s7nyingko = ** behind,” “ after ” 

^alo = " outside ” 

-tetsunglo = " inside ” 

-tfimdio = " above ” 

'iUkiJco s= " by the side of ” 

-rUngLo = " among ” 

IhSngko «= " to ” (used with verbs of speech) 

•men = " under ” 
ten SB " together with ” 

•atdmu = " for,” " on behalf of ” 
yung *= “ for ” (of pnce) 

•yenthang » " concermog ” 

•phentng = " from ” 

-tU^hl a= " till ” 

-m = " in " (of periods of tune) 

-mUXlieia = " round about ” 

•tesU = " as far as ” 

-tsungiha = " between ” 

-entdng = " for,” " because of ” 


Prefixes 

The majonty of Mongsen substantives and adjectives 
begmwiththesyllable/ft, <e, orta(eff titmulung = "heart”, 
lUmiydng = “ sweet ” , iecltang = " leg ” , tech&n = “fresh,” 
tamaro = " bad ”), euphony alone indicatmg which vowel 
should be used This prefix is always dropped when a pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first or second person or a negative 
IS prefixed to the word to whidi it belongs (c g kUmulung = 
“my heart”, mCmiyangr = ** not sweet”) In other 
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cases it IS retained or discarded according to the taste of 
the speaker {eg patilmvhi-ng or ‘pamulung = “ his heart", 
yia tamaro or yia maro = “ very had ") 

Many monosyllabic roots are made mto dissyllabic words 
by the addition of a prefix a The roots are usually those 
of words which are found very widely distributed m Naga 
languages (e g ah = * house,” alung = ‘ stone,” arm = 
" man,” atsu = “ water,” oZu = ‘ field,’ and many others) 
In this Mongsen resembles Lbota and differs from Chongli, 
which abounds in monosyllables This initial a is dropped 
if the root is combined with another word (e g palu = his 
field,” timako =5 ” outside the house ”), and after a vowel 
(c g imdt ’/t* = ” medicine house,” t e hospital) 


Adgeclttes 

Adjectives, except those indicating race, follow the sub 
stantives they qualify 

AsH tesen 
Cloth new 

Adjectives indicating race precede their substantives 
31oya *yim 
Serna village 

When a substantive is used as an adjective it precedes 
the substantive it quahfies 

AtsU *ya 

!^Ltban calf 

The comparative is expressed by placing thangla or ten 
after the thing with which companson is made 

Lentiba telaag 

ten 

Lenti Lanu — than (is) tall (t c Lcnti is taller than 
Lanu) 

The superlative is expressed by adding the suffix rSnglo 
to the noun 

ALi- rungko tbSlsH taroba 

Houses among this one good one (» e This is the best 
of the houses) 
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The specific “ one ” is e 3 q)re«sed by adding tsU or ha to 
the adjective 

'Nangna chiha ’sU Itogo ? Nma iarotsQ. hogo 
You which cloth bought * I the good one bought 

Shiba Saktb t Tesenha 
Which Sahib * The new one 

This use of ha is very common with verbal roots and will 
be noticed agam later 

“ So *’ (comparative) is expressed by tta before the adjec- 
tive 

Jta taldng 

So cheap 

“ How* ” 18 expressed by lopiya before the adjective 
Kopiya iddng ? 

How long * 

" As as ” IS expressed cither by piya alone, or by 
“ koptya pdpxya ” 

Ku Ihct ptya telanga 
My arm as long (as) 

lopiya telanga lao papiya teten lao 

House as long is so broad is 

(» c The house is as broad as it is long ) 

“ Very ” is expressed by yia, tya or by doubling the 
adjective (e g ‘ very good ” — yta taro, or tya taro, or taro 
taro ) 

Adjectives expressing an active quabty which has some 
defimte effect on the speaker are often given a verbal form 
by the substitution of the tcnmnation r for the prefix iU 
In other words, either a verb or on adjective can be formed 
from the same root 

AtsU iumulung anil rang 

Water cold bringing come 
AtsalyXm lo atstl mdhungr 
Winter- m water is cold (» e to the hands) 

Adjectives which express what might bo called a passive 
quabty do not tmdergo this change 

Pa sU tSmesting lao 
His cloth white is 
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Cardinals 

Tho Jlongsen cardinals are given below, with those of tho 
Cliongh, Changki, Longla and Yacham dialects for com 


parison 


Mongwn 

1 6lhS 

2 &nU 

3 &iiSm 

4 fhUll 

5 jthdngS 
fl terSl 

8 (Hr 

9 (QU 

10 Itri 

11 Itri alhSt 
IS Urdinit 

13 Urd Mm 

14 (erdpAil/i 

15 ttrd 


Chongh 

fllXa 

j>l>ngS 

ItrSL 

ttnll 


(t 

( 21 : ii 


(Urd Ifia 
t&rAnS 
lar&shdm 
(Srd pAa A 
(CfQ fAngd 


16 mlltvirtfiptn mtUHtMtm 

UrSk ivdk 

17 mfifyt mOftn m«/-r<lmdr«n 

(«ni Unit 

18 nfJiyi nflpen mrUdmann 

(H{ (• 

1 ft mdiytmOpen weljtt maten 
(ftlfi (OIC 

SO fnWtd 

30 tSmrd thlmrd. 


Changki 

uIAa( 

an^r 

Aidm 

pAdfi 

jikSngd 

lerdL 

te.it 

lAiv 

teri 

trrdri dlA/U 
terin &nlL 
Itrdn didm 
lerdf phOU 
Itrdn 
^tiitgd 
tnflK mOpen 
UrdL 

mOl'* mOptn 
ten* 

mdlt mOpen 
It it 

mOLtmllptm 

tdH 

mflli 

tdmrd 


I/jngla 

IM 


&ni 
a. dm 


pAlLfl 

pAngd 

UrSi 

lllfil 

tD.lt 

tlku 

IDirc 

(Otro Ifil 

tDieo dni 


lamMm 
ia\eo pAO 0 
(6lfO fdnjd 


m-'lift iMtrn 
Urdk 

mettD ruiw* 

(On; 

rneUD marea 
ID.U 

wHrt »notf» 

Itld 


40 

SO 

Jird 

(Qfidm 

1 r 

lOndm 

hrd 

IDndm 

lindm 

ro 

70 

rihd 

*i[rd 

rokrO 

IDfidm tCr 
netrtL. 

rStrd 

ntrd 

tdin 

so 

f ro onelAi 

1 r aatUO 

IraoitrlAi 

Aafin^ 7^0 

ftO 

l/lffig IBlC 

Ulnnj lakd. 

ICnf 

tim 

100 

nolUn^ a. 

nolldxg lAa 

fl 

(Mny Ihl 

loco 

mydrtdnfd 

meytneMng 

lla 

M d 

Utitr^g (So®. 


\achain 

Ihdl 

inlL 

(udm 

phOle 

jJdngd 

tDUk 

teni/lt 

Uiit 

talhd 

toh 

taloit Lhai 
latelt dull 
(0W» Mm 
tiJett jABli 
(OSWi 
pASwil 
toM* lUSk 


IDMi U»jll 
talcli itiii 
lutoli (OlAC 

(2m2i»7 IMl 
Idm6»y lAAl 
Ml tah 
Idmang dffl 
IdmSng dtll 
Ml (01 a> 
timtingdidm 
tAmfing 
A«2n> (xti 
lt!o 
lAmdmg 
jAblt 
tl*n2nj 
fAtU («{• 
lily 

* 

^‘o tffru 


*\aph*incl'arl3rrTcVimsin*cw-i Ik® tlu* Ch»n?».1'*Jt » ‘VSnirMBwU »• 
that ten H ad W ca to lie prcTjou* mnltijte rf twenty for 
half *(wr«, whrreaa th® Chans* rwkon l**<k from th® v Ihoi the 
C'tT lor Instance ii not ** t*» •cen an J trn ai In k arfcass M tft* 
tea a^crl of thrr® (»c«t) — mw.~J Ii I* 
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In the Mongsen list mUlyx mUpen th6l means literally 
“ SIX towards twenty ” Sdrard = (dysdm (lil)rd, t e “ three 
tens,” and similarly lira > phUlt tUra, tokra > tcrdl tnrd 
ntrd > teni iiXrd Lira andJit = forty doubled ” Nol- 
lang a means htcrally “ one long * dao ’ ” The expression 
was originally applied to a bundle contaming n ” reputed 
hundred ” of eJtahtli ^ These thin strips of iron are almost 
certainly derived from the ancient long “ dao,” and, ns they 
degenerated into currency tokens, a bundle of them was 
apparently reckoned as the pneo of one such weapon 
The Chough use the equivalent term noUang kha, while the 
Changki term is simply telang a (“ one long ”), not having 
dropped out The Yacham term tamong that is interesting, 
font means literally “ one body,” which possesses, of course, 
ton fingers and ten toes ■ All numbers above twenty are 
based on multiples of this They appear to have no term 
for a thousand The same idea occurs in the Longla term 
umang phU for ” eighty,” mcamng literally ' four bodies ” 

Fractions 

The only word found is ieehatdng = 1 Other fractions 
have to bo expressed in a roundabout way For instance, 
“ I gave him - of the meat ” would bo 
iV»«a (isd ndtlam pJtdnga lainr ndtldm dnH 
I meat shares five hoving divided shares two 
pa*n thlogo 
Iiim-to gave 

Ordinals. 

The onl> ordmal is mendngpen = " first ” 

Pronouns 

The personal pronouns are as follows — 

First person Singular n» 

Dual inlt, kUnet 
Plural tlhala, tm, t/a 
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Second person Singular ndng 
Dual ndnget 

Plural ndnghhdld or mngkhald 
Third person Singular pa 

Dual panel or tonget 
Plural tongkhald 

The forms LUnet and tiUa^d for the dual and plural of the 
first person arc not used in all villages They are ‘ exclusive ” 
forms and mdicate that the speaker excludes from the “ wc ” 
of whom he is speaking the person or persons to whom he is 
addressing himself For instance if I say to Lanu “ %net 
waro ” ( no two will go ”) it means that Lanu and I are 
going, hut if I say kUnet ttaro,” it means that I am going, 
not with Lanu, but with some third person of whom we have 
been speaking ^ 

The above forms are used when tho pronoun m question 
18 tho object of a transitive verb 

Lanuba na m mengnmtr 

Lanu me abuses 

Ahcti d na tdnglhdla ngostCogd , 

Tiger a them killed 

Where a suffix follows a pronoun the above forms are used 
for the dual and plural, and for the singular also when the 
suffix IS na 

Ni-na nangtkdld h Uilro 
I you to will give 

Before suffixes other than -no tho following forms are 
used for singular pronouns — 

First person M 
Second person nil 
Third person pa 

Ku h kktdng 
Me-to give 

For tho 2>ossc‘!Sivo the dual and plural forms are tho 
Same as tho'^c for tho nommativo and nccu'^ativc, the dis 

* So in Cl anj- there are ineluaivo and exelusn'o lerm^ for the first persons 
dual and plural ami fdnn «nd rdan respecUv-clj — J 11 if 
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tmction of form for the ** inclusive ” and “ esclusive ’* 
use of the first person dual and plural holding good 
Ndngthdld ytmcha tamaro lao 
Your customs bad are 
For the smgular the forms are as follows — 

First person a, i, 

Second person nil, rung 
Third person pa, par 

It is not possible, I think, to frame precise rules for the 
use of the different forms That in a is only used with cer- 
tam words expressmg near relationship (e g dbd = “ my 
father ”), and in such cases can be employed either when 
addressmg or in speakmg of the relation But m all cases 
•where a can be used kU. can also be used The latter is pre- 
ferred when the speaker is not very intimate with the person 
spoken to A man I loien well would speak of his father 
as dbd, but a witness in Court when speaking of his father 
would say lubd Similarly a man addressing his real elder 
brother would say ah, hut when talking to a man who was 
only his “ elder brother ” because he belonged to the same 
clan he would address him as kUh, unless be know him very 
well, when he would call him ah The other uses of ift 
are with some relations for which d is never used (e g hUnn = 

“ my younger brother intimate utensils my 

‘ dao ’ ”), clothes, friends {hutomhd = ' my fnend ”), and 
parts of the body {kukhet = ‘ my hand ”) 

/ is used with some words expressing relationship {ixchdr = 

“ my child ”), domestic ammals (iiaostt = “ my cow ”), 
house {til = “ my house ”), certain utensils {ichao ==■ “ my 
cooking pot ”) But, as ■nas stated above, no rule can be 
framed to cover all cases, and only practice •will teach a 
learner when to use 1(1 and when to use t Speakmg very 
broadly, however, ka implies more intimate contact than i 
As for the second person, nU is used where a or i-fi would 
be used for the first person, and ntng where t would bo used 
The distmction between pa and par is on a different 


> So m Thado kd nao = mv yojuiRcr brother. ' Us no form with the 
possossi%e m M , whores nearly all the ternis relationship are used 
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footing and 13 not based on the relationship between the 
possessor and the thing possessed, but on the relative 
positions of the possessor and the speaker Pa xchar = 
“ his child,” referring to Uie child of a man near at hand, 
and par ichdr = “ his child,” referring to that of a man some 
distance away 

Where the emphasis is not on the possession of a thing 
but on its existence the possessive pronoun la not used 
Thus Imilpa lao = ” it is my work,” but Nt milpa lao = 
" I have work to do Similarly, Imasii muh = “ my cow 
is not here,” but Nt masli mitlt = “ I have no cow ” The 
rule applies to the second and third persons also It is also 
to be noted that m Mongsen a possessive pronoun 13 often 
not used in conjunction with parts of the body where we 
should use one in English Thus, " My head aches to day ” 
= Nt tTuini telam charu, meaning hteraUy, ” I to day head 
aches ” Similarly the question “ What is your name f ” 
IS invariably translated Nanff temng shba ^ literally “ You 
name who ^ ^ 

The demonstrative pronouns are t 6 a (or tJi) and /sU, 
meaning “ this ” or ” that,” the sense mdicating whether 
a near or distant object is bemg spoken of They follow 
their substantives and take the usual suffixes — 

Amt (ba na kU thangl.o saogo 
Man this me to said 
They are sometimes combined — 

Anol hang 

“ Dao ” this buy 

Tho interrogative pronouns aro as follows — 

” ^Vho 1 ” or ” which * " (of pemons) = ehiha 
“ What 2 ” or ” which ^ ” (of things) = cfttba, kdba 
“ Who came ? ” = shtbarao ^ “ What is tho matter 1 ” == 
chiba thao ? 

The same forms, with cHa added to the root of the verb, 
aro used for ” whoever,** " whatever ” 

” IVhoover comes *’ = sAt&a rao^a 

” Whatever is seen ” = chiba ungola 

Tho usual way of expressing a relative clause, however, 

* 60 in Ang«mi, A .a t IVIio la your nnnw 1 — J1 
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13 to add the termination -5o or baisU to the verb, making it 
into a sort of \crbal noun Tor instance, “ I got the letter 
which you sent " would be — 

Nt na nang na stU zill^alsa ungogd 
I jou letter sent-one got 
But ' all who ” IS generally expressed by kwoyuld 
'pdyiitsU Thus * all the men who collected got drunk ” 
would bo — 

hicoyala 8cnicp payatsil azil na cJiao 
Ifen as many collected so man^ “ madhu '* by got drunk 
Other pronommal forma ore — 

" Anyone ” = tongtedr 
“Anything” = Imcn a, chnrang a 
“ Another ” « thSngur, itya 
“ Each ” = aLhalket 
“ Some ” » tcha, tckdla (of things), 

thdngdrd, tiyarU (of persons) 

The Verb 

The Mongsen \crb is not conjugated for number, gender 
or person, but the tenses arc indicated The verb in any 
particular English scntenco can generally bo translated 
by more than one form of the Mongsen verb, and it is 
onlj po«isiblo to indicate broadly the particular force of 
each form The elasticity of the language makes the 
framing of precise rules difficult 
A tran^sitivo verb is formed from an intran'^itivo verb bj 
the addition of the suffiv -yi Thus mcni = “laugh”, 
mcmyi = “make to lough, nmn«o ” 

The \crh “ to he ” 

The commonest form of tlie verb * to bo " u as follows — 
Present Jao or occasionally h 
Post ho 
Puturo hoi 
Imperative hang 

The final v in the future of this and other verbs is so 
faint as to be almost inaudible But it can just be detected 
This form of the verb “ to be ** is the one always used with 
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substantives, and is also very frequently employed with 
adjectives — 

Arm a lao 
Man a is 
Pa 'six techen lao 
TTir cloth old IS 

With adjectives the verb to be " is often omitted alto 
gether — 

Pa k% tnhatt 
His house big (is) 

Or the suffix r can be added to the adjective — 

Afsakyim ko atsU mukungr 
Winter m water is cold 
Or the suffix o can be added to the adjective — 

Pa tilkap tenalo 
Hia skin is black 

But when expressing qualities ehao is very commonly used 
Often it indicates that the quality referred to did not 
previously exist — 

Pa pong chao 
He well IS 

(generally implying that he has recovered from an illness) 
But this word may also be used with permanent quahties, 
though this sense is not so common — 

Tsangi lotca iiimtram cJiao 
Wild dog’s fur red is 

The only phrase m which this verb appears to be used 
otherwT^c than with an adjective is ** chiba chao " = ** What 
IS the matter^ ” It is also used as a verbal termination 
(see p S^O) The form for the past is chaogo and for the 
future chaov There is no imperative 
Two other verbs “ to be ” in use with adjectives arc 
pao and <foo — 

Iba iechaL pao 
This difficult IS 

AnuU loica idariga sao 
The woman’s hair long is 
These forms arc not conjugated 
The ordinary negative form when used nith a sub- 
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stantive is mllh or mUh too (or mUlila), the past being 
mllh ho, and the future mlih bov 
Ah Lo aint millt 
House m man is not 

A stronger form is mUlcka or mUlha lao {ho, liov) 

Yimcha milhka 

Custom 13 not (t c it is absolutely contrary to custom) 
The above forms are used with substantives only With 
adjectives mil is added as a prefix to the adjective, and lao 
{bo, liov) can be either added or omitted afterwards as the 
speaker likes — 

KU muhmg mU sanguar {lao) 
lly heart not glad (is) 


Tense 

With ordinaiy verbs the chief tense endings are as 
follows — 

Present Tense — The commonest termination is r — 

Kt na ngachelr 
I understand 

When the root of the verb ends in a vowel the termmation 
maj be either r or ro — 

Pa na achen tnesar or mesaro 
He money is asking for 

When the emphasis is on a state of things and the verb 
has an almost adjectival force the commonest termination 
13 la (from the verb “ to be * ) — 

JVi clielio mdkolcla 
I walk cannot 

Or the verb “ to be ” is used with the present participle — 
Pa cliepa lao 
She crying is 

^Vhen the implication is that the state is one recently 
amved at, the temunation -diao is often used {cj p 350) — 
Nt -no ngachetchao 

I understand (i e though I did not before) 
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A continuing present can be expressed by the terminations 
tdktUli, tdklao ijalnU or tali : — 

Achdk IdngtdktuU. 

Tho rico is ripening. 

layadi kdmtdktao. 

Girl-the young woman is becoming. 

Past Tense . — Wjen an action is entirely past and there 
is no implication of an effect continuing into tho present 
tho verb usually takes either tho termination -o or none at 
all 

Ni-na asdm-pen zxiho or rut. 

I three times fired. 

Another less common termination is in o : — 
asdng a Icpldka. 

I stick A cut. 

For tho perfect, where tho emphasis is on tho completion, 
tho usual terminations arc •otro or •ogo (> oirojo), both being 
derived from tho root of the verb “ to go ’’ : — 

Am* telu sentepoico or sentepogo. 

Tho men all have collected. 

This termination is also u.sed for the pluperfect. 

Corresponding to the present tense formed from tho 
present participle and lao, there Is an imperfect similarly 
formed from tho present iwrliciplo and Uo 
Pa fio. 

She crying was. 

^Vllcn there is an impHcnlion that the cfTcct of a post 
action is continuing into the present tho termination -c/iao 
is frequently used ; — 

Tongkhalo’na acJidng onfl ruchao. 

Tlicy rico bringing have come (i.c. 

I shall not have to fco<l them). 

A continuing jxrfect and ploporfcct are fonno<l by tho 
past participle in -olu followed by lao for tlie iKrfcct and 
lio for tho pluperfect 

Pnftla a-na pa an chaolii lio. 

Ixopanl-cat a his fowls had been c.'iting. 

A word li necessary on tho use of the negative with the 
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past tense. The ordinary practice is to prefix mo~ (or mil-, 
as guided by euphony) to the verb : — 

Nt alu-na movxi. 

I fields'to have not been. 

But lao (and for the pluperfect lio) is added as a suffix 
if there is emphasis on a state of things. Bor example, 
“ I have not been to the fields this year,” with the implied 
meaning ” so you can imagine how ill I have been,” would 
be : — 

N% thdkdmkdmko alu-na mowa-lao. 

I this year fields-to not-gone-am. 


Future Tense. 

There are two terminations for the future, ov and ro, 
which have the same force. 

I will give =s ni-na kkwv or 7n-na Ihtro. 

With verbs of which the stem ends in a vowel the two 
terminations ore used with equal frequency, but when the 
stem ends in a consonant the termination in -ro is the more 
common : — 

Ni-va kichen Idmro, 

I the property will divide. 

Imperative Mood. 

The termination of the imperative is -ung ; — 

Kil-h khiang. 

Me-to give. 

For the negative the termmation is dropped and te- is 
prefixed to the root of the verb : * — 

“ Do not come *’ = iera, 

A cxirious partially prohibitive form is used. This is 
asa prefixed to the root of the verb ; — 

asayak = “ do not hit too much.” 

An indirect command is expressed by the termination 
-rvdng : — 

Dohasld a-na aJi-tsU ld.msaw3.ng. 

Dobashi a land-the must divide. 

* So in Chang, though the negative is otherwise formed by prefismg 
a privative o-, the imperative m turned to a prohibitive by prefismg ta — - 

J. H. H. 
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When the necessity referred to lies upon the speaker the 
termination -o is used 

Nt na I'li ydngluskto 
I my house must repair 
Ni'tia chiha ehentngo 
1 what ought to do 


Pariici'ples 

The termination of the present participle is a, the par 
ticiple being often doubled for emphasis — 

Pa chefa che-pa tcaockuLogd 
He crying crymg went way 
The past participle ends m La, ho, r, or rung 

{ cliaLa I 
ckako \ 
char 

charung \ 

He me-with having eaten went away 


waochULogo 


Infinitive Mood 

Under this heading I propose to lump for convemenco 
some of the diverse classes of clauses which are escpresscd 
in English by the infinitive mood 
An English oblique imperative is expressed directly in 
Mongsen Thus “ He told me to go ” would be — 

Pa na /rfi tliangho u-ang ta sao 
He me to go thus said 
Purpose 13 often expressed by adding either of the future 
terminations to the subordinate verb — 

■p„ fmesoeyl 

asU <j J. rao 

[mesaroj 

He cloth a to for came 
Or the termination -wo may be used — 
iV* aor phasiw} tcao 
I thief to look for went 

In clauses where sufficiency is imphed the termination -o 
IS used 

AsU a thdho Lhdmha hcoya war 1 

Cloth one to weave cotton how much goes ? 
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The same termination is iised m clauses 
ability 

Nt uao mokokla 
I to go am unable 
In Jlongsen a verbal noun is used in phrases where in 
English either a verbal noun or the infinitive is used The 
verbal noun is formed either by adding the substantival 
prefix ffl ^ (fa, etc ), or the termination ha 
'Taistl Uchdl. 

Seeing 1 
To see J ' • 

Nt aniikhun radta tflnvulung lo lao 
I again heart m is (i el hope 

to come again) 

Verbal Modifiers 

These play a most important part m the language They 
follow the root of the verb and are m turn followed by the 
terminations indicatmg the various tenses, etc Examples 
are as follows — 

Lep (root) = “ cut ” 

Leptak =s ‘ cut through ’ 

Leptsil = “ wound with a cut ’ 

Lepset “ cut to death ” 

Each form can be conjugated m full — 

Pono omi o lepsclogo 
He man a cut to death 

Kha indicates permission This may be added either 
to a simple root or to a root plus another modiher — 

Kil It asung a leplalJchang 
Me to stick a permit to cut 
Or it may have a causal force and the above phrase may 
be literally rendered “ Let a stick be cut to me ” 

Tang = “ through,” of apierciog mstrument {ngo = " bite,” 
ngoiang = " hxte through”, iwip = “ pncL,” rang 
tang = ” pierce through ”) 

Ma indicates completion {(Aentng = ” do,” clientngma = 

” finish ”) 

* See p 339 tupm —J P 51 

AA ♦ 
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Shi indicates repetition (i/ang'?« = build ” , yanghishi ~ 
“ repair ”) 

Chet indicates thoroughness {tiga = “ hear ” , ngacJiel = 
“ understand ”) 

Ochuk or chuL indicates distance or completeness (wa = 
“ go ” , xvaochuk = ** go away ” , alak = “ forget " , 
alakchuk = “ forget completely ”) 

Cham also indicates completeness {nga = “ hear ” , nga 
cham = " understand 

Ml indicates desire (M.a = “go”, irami = “ desire to 
go’ ) 

Cheipi indicates abibty (ua = “ go ‘ , imcJietpi = “ able 
to go ”) 

Taung has a directional force of " down upon " {leng « 
” pour " , lengtaung = “ pour down upon ’ ) 

Tuk indicates completeness (zunp = “ blow " , zungtilk=> 
" blow down ”) 

Tep indicates proximity {aiyu a= “ meet ” , aiyiilep =* 
" meet together ”) This modifier occurs as part of 
many verbs of which the simple roots are no longer 
used 

{ungiep = “ fight ”, sentep = “ collect,” etc ) 


The Negaine. 

The negative is expressed by prefixing vio, ma, wU or 
me to the verb, euphony alone dccidmg which is used — 
Nt ivaro Nt mouaro 

I will go I gboU not go 

But the vowel of ma, ma, etc , is dropped when the verbal 
stem begins with a von el — 

ungogo mungogo 

I got I did not get 

When one verb go\ems another the negative is affixed 
to the governing verb — 

Ni icao mololla 
I go cannot 

But when a verb is made up of a verbal root and o modifier 
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the negative is affixed to the verbal root, save when the 
modifier stands alone as a separate verb 
Nt wamtr N% motcamtr 

I V ish to go I do not wish to go 
Na7ig tinmir fill momtr ? 

You wish to go or not wish? 

The negative forms of the verb “ to be ” have been 
mentioned above * 

For the imperative ie is affixed to the root' of the verb 
Do not come = (era 

Irmrrogalne clauses 

A question is sometimes simpl} indicated by the tone of 
voice — 

Pa raogo ? *= Has ho come ^ 

But this use IS uncommon and the fuller redupLcated 
form IS almost alwajs used — 

Pa rao s& morao ? 

Has he come or not come ’ 

Veiy often the sU is dropped and the question would be 
ashed m the form Pa rao morao ^ The same form of verb, 
too, IS by no means always used in each half of the question 
" Did he get it or not’ ” could be Pa na ungo sll mungo. 
Pa na ungo mungogo, or Pa na ungogo sil mungo A 
favourite termination of the present for the second half 
of a question is that in la (e g Pa na ungr sil mungla), 
but m Mongsen it is purely a tense termination and does 
not as in Lhota, of itself indicate a question 

Conditional Clauses 

These are expressed by addmg hdld to the stem of the 
verb in the subordinate clause — 

Pa rdbala po Z* %ba hhiang 
He if comes him to this give 

Potential Clauses 

These can be expressed either by the verbal modifier 

* Seo p 349 tupra — J P M 
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chelpi, or by the verb koL In the latter caso tho verb takes 
the termination -o 

“ I can. go ” = Nt tcachetpio or Nt icao kokr ” I cannot 
go ” = Ni mowatJicipio or Ni tiao viokoUa 

Purpose. 

The ivaya of expressing purpose have been noticed under 
tho hoadmg of tho infinitive mood 

Temporal Clauses 

By far the commonest way of expressing a temporal 
clause IS to add tho termination thungko (lit “ at the time 
of ”) to the root of the verb of the temporal clause — 

Pa rathungko pa h tha Ihiang 
Ho when comes him to this give 
Pa moratkungko po U 

He not commg time (t e before ho comes) him to 
ifio kkiang 
this give 

Pa aki‘ko htkungko pa li tha khtang. 

Ho homo at while is him to this give 
Or ko alone can bo added to the verb of the temporal 
clause — 

LenUba mangaba rako Lanuha tilmulung 

Lenti back when came Lanu’a heart 
sangwar ho 
pleased was 

A past participle can also, of course be used — 

Pa kU ten cJiaor icaockukogo 

He me with when he hod eaten went away 
Another form is with la added to the termmation of the 
verb of tho subordinate clause, the verb talung whatever 
tense is suitable — 

Pa raroJa pa h tha khang 

Ho when shall come liini to this give 
Lentiba moraogola 

Lenti when hna not come e before Lenti 
pa h tba Khiang 
comes) him to this give 
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A fuller form of this, •with knoytm xtUrang (or 
xtlnmgtauko = “ at that tunc ’), is also used — 

Pa Uoyim rarula 2W U iba 

Ho when shall come then lum to this 
Uixang 
give 

To express “ whenever ” Luoyapen payapentsfl is 
used Thus * When he comes I give lum money ” would 
be — 

Pa hioyapen rar nt na payapenlsU, 

Ho hon many times comes I so many times 
pa li achen Lktr 
him to money give 


Verbal Synonyms 

In many cases where in English the same verb is used 
in Mongsen different verbs are used for similar acts For 
example — 

To wash the head = lukhwa 
To wash the body = atsil yu 
To wash the face or hands =* mais&l 
To wash the feet, clothes, pots and everything else 
isQchuk 


Adterbs 

Adverbs can be formed from adjectives by adding the 
termination na to the latter (TUpong — " good,” tUpo 
ngna = “ well ”) Other typical adverbs are as follows — 
Much = yxa ymlang 
A little = tasou .0 
Thus = yila 

Then = xtilr, xthungtsillo 
Now = thnUiH 
When = kvxtyim 
Sometimes = kliunkhun 
Alwajs = IfUbi 
To day = iMnx 
Yesterday = yash 
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To morrow' = dsang 

The day after to morrow s= yarn 

This year = iliakaml.atnl.o 

Last year = ydkamXarnko 

Next year = sdngkamkamko 

Here = tiftu, iUiuko, tbiko 

There = lllliu, illhuko patsUlo, ibatsiiLo 

Where = Kiichulo 

On the right = achayilo 

On the left = ayicAafco 

Together = arohnat meletrUa Ltyungna 

Separately = pdldld 

Suddenly = dchungpen 

Quickly = peradd 

Tor nothiQg d^gdit 

Unneoessanly =* chdmcchd 

Conjunctions 

The word aiflr *= “ and ” la almost invanably used to 
express both the English “ and ” and the Engli^ " but " 
There are words for ‘ but” — tohu, iokulUngo and tUhakoga 
but they are hardly ever used This dislike of opposed 
phrase is a noticeable feature of the language 

The word for “or” is eU “Will you go or will jou 
stay * ” = Nang ivaro stt mungov ? 

Syntax 

In a simple sentence the subject comes first and the verb 
last, with the object between them ~ 

Ni na andL a Itogo 
I “ dao ” a bought 

Adverbs follow either the subject or the object — 

Ni na tJiani anoL a angati nngogo 
I to day ‘ dao ” a for nothing got 

A subordinate clause precedes a principal clause — 

Ni Jewoyapen rar payapenisU po 
I as many times come bo many tunes him to 
achen khtr 
money give 
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There is no omtio obUqua In the case of reported speech 
the actual words of tlic speaker are always used, followed 
by ta — 

Pa na Lenltha U achtn lhang ta Ifl thanglo 
Ho Lcnti to money give thus me to 
saogo 

said (t e He told mo to giro Lenti money) 


Foca&wfari/ 

The following list of words will giro some idea of the 
extent to which tho various Ao dialects resemble one 
another 


CoSIPAIUmE V0CABUL.VR\ 


Engluh. 

Mongsen 

Chongll 

Cbangki 

X<ODgla 

llaebam 

Paddy 

aehol 

Uol 

othal 

eSnl 

rAil 

lloakcd nee 

achany 

thana 

othan/f 

ehang 

ehang * 

Bo led nc« 

aeha 

eh* 

aeha 

chu 

ehu 

Job 8 tear« 

amen 

nenehanf 

amen 

mam 

men * 

Millet 

ehenehanj 

ehenehanif 

ehenehany '• 

• fen 

fen 

Taro 

amt 

mantt 

amt 

pa 

nteAnn; 

Cane 

arr 


arhu 


ofAu 

Tiger 

akteu 

ii • 

abeu 

Ihoya 

kha 

Elephant 

iitlt 


tab 

thult 

Sambhur 

ta 

thtua 

tUvo 


eholongpr ng 

ZfJ' 

(hmd) 

Barking deer 

mOfafi 

mOaO 

moUS 

meua 


Serow 

ehanyta 

sAttru 

ehanyta 

tuyu 

longpofigsh i 

Hombill 

tenam 


Imam 

Imam 

pelangpung 

Common cow 



moafi 

matS 

matha 

SI than 

atsB 

«e 

attS 

*B 

ehi 

Pig 


ak 

ao 

ak 


Fowl 

an 


an 



Head 

telam 

1 liifal 

tuLtiJong 

loio 

toko 

Jlair 

hwa 

ko 

lotca 

ko 

ko 

Eye 

tentl 

Unok 

hntk 

tenyik 

tenytk 

I»ose 

Una 

tenO 

tena 

tenyibong 

Unolong 

Sfouth 

IBpan^ 

ISpan^ 

lOpaitg 

tapang 

tSpang 
tabu * 

Tooth 

tOpa 

tabu 

tOpa 

fSpAu 

Tongue 

ISmUt 

nmih 


ffimtfi 

fUmift ' 

Ear 

Unarong 

Unarvng 

Itnarvng 

nongnong 

fenafonj 


* Cf Thado ehanj — J H H 

* Cf lhadow n— J H IT 

* Whereas cTiangcfiavij is the Thado for paddy 

* No conimon word,— J P M 

a But in nearly all other Na^a languages and 
tooth w ho or someth np rery like it — J If H 

* Cf Sema amth — J H H 


— J H H 
m Thado 


the word for 
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Engbsh Jlongson ChoDgli Ghangk! Longla Yacbam 
Neck tHkhunglen (ftWunj tltthuKg IRlhung tolhung 

Body Utnang temany Umantj letnavg itnmang 

Hands lUkhtl tCtkanak tOlket luLhet Inl ^ 

Ii<>g teehatig tkUonq tcehatiQ fChcmg /echmg 

Shoulder (flcha tapu lituing iao tichu 

tinman 

Back Idrongtovg ttrongtotig lUumgen tlliong ttlongluig 

Bone lerat ttrat terat to^ji telal 

Blood ffyi arfi ayi oyi ayi ‘ 

War flr« anamrfl atutmr* agwao avgH * 

Enemy fecAamhar kshamhar teUltnmTt mOnenang aU 

Dao nnob nok anol noima«g 

Bow iteAai lahshang liehak lu to 

Spear ant n& amt tsD mtlovg 

Smeld ffcAutifl cRttng ackurtQ chong ehong 

Ilouee alt It <il» li limun^* 

Raft arun^ rung arung vung lung 

Animal «rar ahtruru earart (no general pi »«« (Id 

term) “rat* 

birds ) 

Bird teaya tro.fl tni a irtisu vtu 

Fish angn ango angti ango ango 

Rico beer o*fl yt «fl lAo 

Fire muC mi mud mi mi/k* 

Water afsfl Ud altd Ud ihi 

Earth o2i oti al< afi alt 

Sky <ininy anutty antn^ anmg anytna 

Sun Uungt* anfl tAent* ttungli cAiajffi 

Afoon lala yiUi lata luta lota 

Star peft petinu lamrUal, cAongmen longentng 

cktngsu 

Wind miinj 7 mopung mfipung tnOponj inopitng 

Ram. Utngt ts<^tu atsung tsungo ehngtl 

Thunder ttungmul tsongmul tfungmnl /jonywal cAingmiJ* 

Lichtnaig leiinyfa Ironjfyi tsungla moJoehang chtngla 

Village aj/im yim ayim yiam ym* 

* Slorung aricAu arieAu acAa ouablt aheku 

' Medicine racAenfar ariMCntjfi larAenlart aghamo atamtnli 


Deity launjrem tsungrem taungrem iJiangang aMolu, 

Bong fefany talong lelang falavg fanjia 

Short teUQ ittisd lebB Ikangtangla anangia 

Hard tflmnrafij (fimarony tfimaniny thakhang tamatang 

Soft fciniA tanol tamil fonop nyoM 

Heavy retflr taref tOret mfltjuiiyany 

Light tap* (Qhonyta tap* yuieofe optlAa 

Sweet IDmtyang lanang tdmyang tanang nyangla 

Si-ttec (HiUtr faiHu (Vafda OxlAu ifjMWf 

Bright eentsi} ientad een/aS ftittsd shtnchi 

Dark IflnnlrAnm (SnalTAam tftnalrAam fanal jiy^lpdf 

Black tonal tflnal tOn^ fanal nySlia 

WTuto Idmeaung tOmeauny ISmeauny fnpo mishtngia 

Red fOwiirnm tSmiram (Rtniram lilffiiraw tnftfamfa 


‘ Cf Sema a Ai —J H H 

* Cf SemaoyAfl Angami terrAS — J H H 

* Cf Lhota Itmuny = ahouseute — J II II 

* Cf Sema fjultnAi/e (1 = ‘ Eye of heaven a house* ) — J H H 

* Cf Chang cAunyu — J H H 
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English 

Slongsen, 

Chongli 

Green 

tapu 

(Spo vt 

Jiew 

tesen 

/asen 

Old 

tecken 

teehen 

True 

zuchatafij 

atangcki 

False 

tUmaral 

Itja a 

Good 

ISpony 

Areionff 

Bad 

tamaro 

/amaeionj 

Go™” 

tea 

tea 

Stand 

y tiffli 

noitaii 

Sit 

mtnja 

men 

Run 

aam 

asham 

Walk 

cM> 

rntpiluiiff 

Touch 

eneha 

lanffthi 

See 

ttliH 

repranff 

Hear 

trya 

anttash* 

Speak 

an 

eht 

Eat 

eha 

chtung 

Dnnk 

puny 

cAcm 

Die 

eH 

(atH 

Fight 

Hit 

UMUp 

yal 

hp 

mUlangtap 

tual 

Cut 

alep 

Give 

ini 

Ihoto 

Bum 

funy 

arung 

Cany 

liiia 

pfin 

Tear 

afse 


Changki 

Longla 

Yacham 

Kpt lam 

lamuk 

nyaklat g 
tang 

leaen 

tateti 

laaen 

open 

teten 

tijen 

zangpung 

latana 

holang 

t^marai 

angali 

tela 

ISpong 

laehong 

ehotgla 

l&mtrtt 

michong 

inochongla 

tea 

tea 

ungh 

yung 

nclta 

ntcnli 



aamlhB 

asam 

aahami 

t iirunpfH 

natnuo 

mtshili 

vncAa 

thtihu 

ttehu 

i/sfl 

ftya 

aehu 


anga 

ahualu 


ahu 

ahu 

cha 

taung 

cluto 

tng 

ehem 

nyung 

ta 

au 

aht 

mOtilap 

yak 

l-utap 

aaai 

^aldp 

lev 

Up 

t1 

ihi 

haova 

khala 

rung 

ulen 

chtk 

tin 

«Cn 

pin 

Uata 

kha 

aehha 


The following will illustrate the difference between Chongh 
and Mongsen I am indebted to Mr H G Dermehy for 
permission to use on© of the Chongh stones written down 
by him Under each Chongh word I have given the 
corresponding Mongsen word 


Tamasanunge shttsuLe anji kangadang 

MenangpewpJiening ensdana antsil tyatang 

At first tho leopard cat the fowls much 

tigiisela chi nua asu saka anUhong miram 

ngoseta cha mta ho xhatsHna antehong miram 


bitmg to eat desiring was 

therefore cocks red 

mtrama 

altnung 

skitsiike 

an kanga 

mirama 

li'phennd 

enselana 

an tya 

being red 

because were the leopard cat 

fowls much 

tsuhunung 

jne nguseia 

machitet 

Saka 

tsihako 

fana vgosela 

mfichtet 

IbaisUna 

fcarmg 

he bitmg 

did not eat 

Therefore 


» Angami rerbs of gome; are converted into verbs of coming bp’ 
suffixing TT, 10— CO «wr= etme Zoa on tie other band ta 
clearly the same root sa the Chang word fo = come — J H H 
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shitsuke pa mulungnung iasa la asateha raratsu 

enselana pa iilmttlunglo shtsa a yanqlua nnicpro 


tho leopard cat his 

heart m 

plan a making to fight 

ayongzuknung 

antebong 

tumji 

imramleia 

cJialak 

anting 

luisll 

mxramcheta 

sent a challenge 

cocks 

all the 

being red 

atenshinung 

shitsuke 

keeha 

sohotsu mesobve 

atenshi 

ensdana 

cha 

mesdbala 

having collected the leopard cat any 

ornaments not 




putting on 

mangsadang lungzita 

melushia 

sayunung 

antdongjage 

mangchaiang litnglia 

chtlucha 

tsayalo 

antebongtsilna 


body only prancing dancing when showed the cocks 
shitsiikji ngur kangadang menunua atol, anungji 

enselaisit wigr tyatang memmtachoko, oWr 

the leopard cat seeing much desired to laugh, and 
antebongjagQ kangadang menunung shxtsukt 

antebengtsiina tyatang menimtlo ilnselana 

the cooks much when desired to the leopard cat 

laugh 

ant^onggi tilbu, malele angunung shisuke tha 

aniUpongtsil tUpa multlao ungko enselana afUr 

the cocks teeth are not when aaw the leopard oat also 
anvgonungjt sa antebongjt metsubue nguseta 

tsungikotsuko ea anlebongtsU metaxbala ngosela 

on that very day thus the cocks not fearmg hitmg 
achtnung Tangdonga shUsnke an ngusela 

chaogo TUkhutJiunga enselana an ngosela 

ate Till now the leopard cat fowls biting 

sa achtr 
sa char 
thus eats 

A free translation of the above would run as follows — 

Now the leopard cat always had a longmg to eat fowls 
but the cocks were so red that he was fnghtenod to tackle 
them He therefore devised a plan to find out if they were 
really as dangerous as they looked He sent them all an 
invitation to come and see him dance But when thej 
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came, mstead of puttmg on Im vamor’a ornaments and 
dancing properly, he just hopped about in his untidy, 
everyday clothes This made tlio coclvs roar with laughter 
And when they opened their mouths the leopard cat saw 
they had no teeth, so that he was not afraid of them, and 
ate them That is why leopard cats cat fowls to this 
day ” 

The following is a specimen of the poetical language used 
in tlio songs both of the Chongli and ITongscn groups 
There is nothing in the way of scansion, but the end of 
each Imo, as wntten, marks a pause m the song An attempt 
has been made to give the meaning of each word A fuller 
(and more comprehensible) translation will bo found on 
p 331 

Yon!}rjimscn's $ong of boasUng 
0 Ungleroklo polarc, 

0 at Ungterok bom, 

Kviiam Alumungba Aehuba sotjtin^ 

(of) Brave Alumungba (and) Ashuba generation, 

KUnil Liskt san ngangen nii 

One day of Lislii village cnemj routed lo 
Kah'a tonghang nungshiko nt 
Kabza challengers drove back lo 
Tinxi ana akushxang 

Brothers two branching rubber tree 
3/c/cm yxmli akambangha. 

Like (to) great village shade givers, 

7 ejang chakok pakori, 

Bemes npc falling, 

Langhangxxxnxgr Tsilkoixg 

5Icn of the Langbang range (and) Asukong range 
xcahong 

cock horn bills 

Aotsnngr sakolcn chong)x>ngltn lansa m 

Ao pnests with heads (and) mithan do sacrifice lo 
Kiilen sangrii alallepr lententanung polare 
With me in song contest m the path bom 
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0 y\hangT ya yxmgsuh Tiunga vxasoL 
0 others too reckoning too not making 

lhai tJiamaxisiia ni 
This one behold lo 

ytmsitrjpr hpoJL xingsangr vicraxxg chenchaxxg 
(by) Yimsungr tradition am ungr iron steps 
Chonghyitnli lima 
Chongliyimti on land 

Tera yangchammUr Liytm mircnra ni 
Root spreading (m) my village am great lo 
Ungr KihiilungUn nt shtang iattlepma no 

Uiigr'e Kibulung with lo anjono let him not contest lo 

It will be seen that hardly a word is identical ivith the 
ordinary spoken dialect, whether Chongb or Mongsen, 
though Aos certainly regard this poetical language as a 
form of the latter Many words arc, indeed, peculiar 
to songs and proper names and are never used m ordinary 
speech Examples are solo =* “ head ” , chongpong = 
"tmthan*’, /ejem == “ wife ”, ronpseu = “ nch ” Since 
the name of a great man is celebrated m song it is only 
natural to find manj of these words forming parts of proper 
names, eg Chongpongwati, Rongscnwati, Sakolamba and 
BO on Other words ngam are im nrlably used m a figuratu 0 
sense in Bongs, eg hlsung = ” flower ” in orduinn speech, 
and ” handsome young man” m songs, tehong = ” male 
m ordinary speech, hut m songs means ” handsome ” and 
can bo applied to such things ns ornaments When new 
songs are composed nowadays they strictlj follow tho same 
model, and the traditional archaic words and set phra'ses 
arc imariahl^ employed The Ao rarely modifies any- 
thing, ho either breaks violently away from his old customs 
or adheres strictly to them 

The Ao Kew Testament 

The four Gospels, the Acts, the Tirst and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians, the Epistle of Saint James, tho Imt 
and Second Epistles of Sami Peter, llio three Epiatles of 
Saint John and tho Epistle of Samt Judo have been trans- 
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and I have often heard them most aptly q^uoted by Christians 
But mth the more metapUysieal passages, such as are so 
common m the Epistles, the case is fat different One day 
I examined a class of boys who v^ere reading the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and reading it fluently Every 
single one of them admitted frankly that lie did not under 
stand in the least what it was all about They did not 
herem, I think, differ greatly from the average literate 
Christian Ao The Ao language is as poor in abstract 
terms as was the English of Chaucer But when the need 
was felt to philosophize in English, there was the nch 
store of Latm and the Romance languages from which to 
draw Ao has no such source abstract words must be 
formed from the materials in the language Jlrs Clark 
in her Ao Grammar notes the scarcity of such words and 
gives rules for their formation This is all very well, but 
the resulting language is not that which the Aos speak 
(one could live in an Ao village for a month, I think, without 
hearing an abstract term) and passages of the Bible trana 
lated in this way are awkward, and undoubtedly convey 
little meaning to most readers For an example take 
1 Cor XT 63 sqq 

Kechtaallr lia tesamaba mesamalsU 

For this destructible thing indestructibihtj 
enloJtsiila, aser tba fasUba jnasiitsU enloLlsUla 

puts on, and this mortal thmg iinmortahty puts on 
SaLa kodang iba lesamabae rntsamatsU 

But when this destructible thmg indestructibility 
enlokdir aser %ba tasiiba masiltsil enlokdir 
shall put on and this mortal thing immortahty shall put on 
tdangji zilnba ogt eibaloJcisil oda iaMlba 
then the wntm% Iran shall he tuUSUeA, th.ua death 
takokha nung meyoh 0 tasUba ne takokha 

victory in xs swallowed up 0 death your victory 
kong all ? 0 tasilha ne metakba kong ah ^ 
where ist 0 death your stmg where is* 

Thus the passage can be quite literally translated, hut 
only hy dehberately “forming** such abstract words as 
lesamaba, mesamatsfl, taaUba, mas^lsU, takokha, metakba 
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Whether such Avords vnll ever cease to be purely hteraiy 
and understood only by the few, and wjU form a part of 
the hving language of the tribe is a difficult question to 
answer Such a day will onlj come when the Ao of him- 
self begins to philosophize on the why and wherefore of life 
and death, and therebj creates a current need for such words 
An imtial difficulty which confronted the translators 
was that of rendenng such terms as God, Holy Ghost, 
Ivingdom of Heawen, and so on Their plan has been to 
use current Ao expressions m the hope that new meanings 
will become attached to them This is nshj' Tlie words 
have a defimte meanmg m Ao and a remnant of it may 
stick How real the danger is will be seen from a few 
examples Taungrtm is used to translate both Kvpio; and 
6 Oeog Now isungrem means a spmt attached to a definite 
place, of a character which at best is neutral and is always 
liable to be hostile “ Holy Ghost ” is translated Tanela 
temeahi, which means, quite literally, "holy soul,” (anela 
being the word for a soul, of which, according to Ao behef, 
every man has three * The word is used to translate 
both yfvxij and ‘nev/itt "Satan” (0 ZetTctJof) is some- 
times translated by Ltzaba, sometimes by Mozing * and 
sometimes transenbed as Satan The last is by far the 
best plan Lizaba and Mozing are far from bemg devils 
The first is the deity of the crops and the second the judge 
and ruler of the Land of the Dead, aspects surely, though 
imperfectlj seen by the Ao, of the One God of Clinstian 
theologj The heathen may grope m darkness but the 
Hands they grasp are not always those of fiends A very 
great difficulty has been to find a word to translate 1) 
in the phrases 1) r&v ovpxiaiv and ij pxathia: 

Tou Osox There is no such word m Ao and im has been 
used, the phrases bemg K<HaL tm and Tsungretn im Now 
im means " village ” and quite defimtely can only be appLed 
to a place Kotat tm therefore means " sky village ” and 
Tsungrem im “ deitj’s village " This, comersations with 
Christians have convmced me, has led to a widespread 


* J n/ p 221 tupra — J P 31 

* l/o-inj = 3/0 «nJ 7 = Vffifplauny — J P 31 
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misunderstanding, and converts commonly vaguely picture 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God not as a 
state of union with God, but as a fiace m the sky 

In one or two passages it almost looks as if doctrinal 
behefs had led the translators to read into the Greek rather 
more than is really there For instance, m James v 20, 
ocooei tpv%y]v auTOu sk Oavarou is translated tanela molomi 
nunge sot ( ‘ shall save his soul from hell fire ”) There 
is nothing about hell fire in the Greek ^ Again, in Jude 23 
iK nvpog is translated molomic aniha temenen lemang nunge 
(“ from the accursed path leading to hell fire ”) But the 
fire referred to m the Greek is m all probability, not hell 
fire, hut a purely figurative firo from which brands are to 
be plucked, the passage being reminiscent of Amos ly 11 
and other verses m the Old Testament Another trans 
lation which struck me is that of 1 Peter 11 6, where ispaTev}^^. 
is translated temULba, which does not mean ‘ priesthood ” 
at all, but ‘ servitude,” the word tenziller being used quite 
correctly in Jude 1 to translate dovXo; It is mconsistent 
to translate Uparevfia, where Christians are referred to, m 
this way, while dpxiepevs is translated iatnarenha pntir 
( ‘ great putir * ), piiUr being the word for a non Christian 
Ao priest If different words are to be used for a Jeinsh 
and a Christian, priesthood the translation of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews will be a dilficult task 

In new of the great importance attached by the Mission 
to total abstention from fermented liquor, it is regrettable 
that their translation of the New Testament does not make 
clear Our Lord’s attitude towards wine With cunous 
inconsistency nenopevfteiovi iv ohodPvyiauQ in 1 Peter iv 3 
13 translated yi zllmogo dnxik ncc beer”), while ohog 
elsewhere is translated tsukmenatsu tzu, mcanmg simply 
” guice oi the tsu^menaisti berry" The word docs not 
indicate that the liquor was fermented, and is indeed u'^ed 
for the unferraented Amencan grape juice with uhich the 
Mission celebrate the Lord’s Supper * Again m the account 
’ For tho teaclung of tho ’Mission on HfU fir© soo p •il 2 in/Ta — J 1* 

* T1 0 word olvoi ought undoubtedly to botrazLsUted by 2/t ( rice bc«-f ) 
It 13 ne\er used except with referonce to ferment^ liquor, and Herodotus 
in II 77, sjvsaks of barley beer os drot h jcf 6iiiv wino inada from grop®» 
being siiDilarlyspecificd as {II CO) — J 1’ 31 
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of the marriage in Cana of Galilee ^ ot<xv ^eOvadojaiv is 
merely translated aeiga jumemng (“ when they have drunk 
much ”), the true force of fieOvoBcdoiv not being repro- 
duced ; but, again inconsistently, Ss 6 e fuOi'ei in 1 Corinth- 
ians xi. 21 is translated iangar ka yi mtseptr (“another 
is drunk on rice beer”). »The result of this translation is 
that all the converts I havo ever spoken to on the subject 
have been led to believe that the non-alcoholic American 
UxihmtnaiEU izu with which they are familiar is the same 
as the wine which Our Lord created in Cana in Gab'lee and 
wiiich He used at the Last Supper. Indeed the Ao trans- 
lation of the New Testament makes possible, if not inevit- 
able, the quite erroneous inference that Our Lord Himself 
abstained from fermented wine and that Prohibition is 
baaed on His teaching. 

> It la to be remeraber«<l that St John was writing in Ephesus, a strong* 
]iold of the Gnostics, wito were opposed to the use of wme and all pleasures 
Tradition relates that St. Jolio preached ▼ehementlj' against their doctrine, 
and he doubtless had them in view when he recorded this miracle The 
force of the passage, from this standpoint, is entirely lost in the Ao trans* 
lation — J. P. M. 
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THE CrREMONIAI. OF THE FEASTS OE MERIT 

A GENERAL account has been given above of the Peasts of 
Merit which play such an important part m Ao life Tor 
anyone who may be interested a more detailed description 
18 given here An attempt lias been made to give the full 
ceromomal, not omitting tfic torture of animals, which is now 
prohibited 

CnoNOLi Peasts of Merit 
First Feast 

The drat feast is called nasht acht ( ‘ bull lolling ”) Pot it 
are required a red bull and tlirec pigs Before the ceremonj 
begins rico is boiled over a lire which has boon lit with a 
bamboo fire thong and “ madhu ” prepared for the men who 
wll help to collect wood therewith to cook the sacrificial 
meat If anyone dies in tho village after this “ madhu ” is 
made and before tho bull is sacrificed it is n very bad omen 
The details of each day of the ceremony arc as follows — 
First Day — ^Pnends of tho sacnficcr ' collect at his house 
and arc given “ madhu,” “ dal ” and ginger This is to 
uard off the influence of evil spirits TJiey then go off and 
collect V ood and pile it in front o! the sacnficcr s house 
Tu o friends of the sacnficcr, who stand to him m the special 
relation of lornla and ashtbu, go into tho jungle and cut a 
forked post {nasJii songsong), which they carry up to tho 
village and leave outside the fence They then collect and 

‘ T1 0 pUcr of tl o feast las been spoken of tl routi out os tl o sacri 
fleer for tl 0 sakoof brevity tlKniElil oiioea not kill tl o anitnnii ) imsclf 
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bring in amckx leaves, which will be needed during the 
ceremony Meanwhile the sacnficcr and his household 
prepare eight baskets for “ madhii ” nee and set seven of 
them ready along the wall One special one, called scnli 
raLsJiiba. (“the basket on which senli leaves are”), is set 
apart from the others In the evening the sacnficer ties 
an egg m a httle basket and a cane leaf on to the senh 
rakshtba basket After he has done this he must allow 
nothing to leave his house until the day of the sacrifice 
On the mght of this day the tomba and ashhu sleep m the 
Bacnficer’s house 

Second Day — This is called yikxmxivg ah {“ ‘ madhu 
makmg stay-at-home day ”) At first cock crow fermented 
“ madhu ” nee is put into the senh ialsliila basket, the rice 
bemg first very carefully examined , if any bits of burnt 
wood, or bamboo shaving, or rat dung are found in it, it is 
a very bad omen The other baskets are then similarly 
filled with fermented nee, and all eight are left to dram On 
this day the tomba and askxbu go round the village summon- 
ing the guests for the morrow Each takes with him an 
amcln leaf-cup of " madhu,” which he gives to dnnk to the 
first man he meets On this day the sacnficer and his family 
are “ gonna ” {anembong) They may leave their house, 
but they may not take food or dnnk or fire from another 
house 

Third Day — ^This is the day of the sacrifice In the mom 
mg the guests assemble, each bringing a present of a gourd 
of “ madhu ” and some meat wrapped in a leaf The three 
pigs which have been kept for the sacrifice are caught by the 
tomba and ashibu and men who have married women who 
stand m the relation of sister to the sacnficer The animals, 
Iiavmg been caught, are left l^ung outside the house with 
their logs tied together They nro to bo lulled by the 
sacnficer s father, or uncle, if lie has no father He sits in 
the sacnficer s house while the pigs are bemg caught and 
now comes out carrying an amchi loaf-cup of “ madhu,” 
which he throws on the ground with the foUowmg prayer 
” Kibnng yang t alinpuL shtlii shxra 

House this in those who live illness sickness 
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tto-e lillamr 
wo having sacriGced 
long mecliana 

stone pushing aside 


(/ c “ May none in 


tesetsu Tiya tachmg agt tamcUm 

may they not get Fortune good with (tliem) always 
hcTimg Kupue 

remam My ancestors having sacrificed my ancestors 
Lillamr onuiij 

having sacrificed handing down 
■woze jnt song meckena 
we too wood pushing aside 
arelal sangtama Itchang ” 

cane shoot tall let be ’ v- - 

the house fall ill Tho sacnfice we are going to per- 
form IS such as our ancestors performed May we grow 
and flourish hlvC a cane shoot which can push its way 
up past sticlts and stones ”) Omens are taken from c 
position in which the cup falls If the top lies to t e cas 
it IS regarded as lucky, and if to the west unlucky 
it hea towards the sacrificer’s house he will certainly ve 
give another feast of merit The father of the sacrmcer ic 
proceeds to kill the pigs With a sharp stick of bamboo 
he strokes the largest pig six times and repeats the 
quoted above He then plunges the stick into its right si 
behind the shoulder till the heart is reached The other w 
pigs are killed m the same way The pigs are then smgeu 
by the sacnficcr’s anokahang, « c the men who have raarn 
women whom ho calls sister Meanwhile tho sacn cer 

paternal aunts fill six bamboo “ chungas ’* with fciroen 

“ madhu ” rice, which their daughters (called 
“ madhu poimders ”) pound for a few minutes 
anokahang divide up the pork and cook it, and all presen ca 
Then the i07nha and ashtim go and fetch the forke P° ’ 
which had been left outside the village fence on t ic 
day As they approach the house the yisJiamr pounc 
fermented rice in the ‘ chungas ” again in order to n 
away any evil spirits which may bo attached to t lO P® 

As soon as they have laid the post down the torn ® , 

ashihu scatter little scraps of meat and ginger on the 

and one of them uttCTS the following words ^ost 

tUinumigr nt Na iaslllarn 

do not be angry indeed You (m j our) dymg J c 
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Woze par mmtxihcTiang 

liave died indeed May we through him hve long 

m Para tro’e motoahehang ni Anong 
indeed May he through us hve long indeed Jungle 
songXo tilPiang Itntama tkanya asunga yamMJia 

trees all felling to day to morrow thus 

chiyxingtaha ahtsn ant ” 
eatmg and dnnkmg be indeed ” (7 e “ The post must 

not be angry for it has lived its allotted span May this 
sacrifice brmg long life both to the sacrificcr and to those 
who are helping him, and may he grow so rich and give so 
many feasts lihe this that all the trees in the jungle will 
have to bo felled to provide memonal posts ”) The iomha 
and ashtbu then dig a hole m front of the house and set up 
the post The bull, which has been tied up somewhere 
oonvcmently near, is now brought by the same two men 
and tethered to the post with a new rope of sword bean 
creeper By this time it is early afternoon After the 
sacrificer and his household and the tomha and asJixbu have 
had a meal ho goes with the ioniba and a^hxba and some 
axidkahang to his granary to fetch the nee which is to be 
distributed to the guests later Meanwhile an old man goes 
through the village and calls on all fnends of the sacnficer 
to come and receive their share of food Each man as he 
comes is given a small basket of paddy and six small pieces 
of pork 

In the late afternoon the actual sacnfice of the bull takes 
place The sacrificer and his wife make a formal exit from 
their house wearmg full dress He leads and is followed by 
bis wife, the lomla and ashtbu bringing up the rear The 
yishamr are stationed in the outer room and as the procession 
passes through they pound the fermented nee agam in order 
to keep away evil spints The sacnficer holds in his right 
hand two nuicAi leaf-cups, one containing water and the 
other ‘ madhu ” from the senU raksktba basl et which was set 
apart the first daj, and m his left hand a small chicken 
Kia wife similarly has a cup of water and a cup of “ madhu ’ 
m her right hand In her left hand she has two folded 
leaves, one contaimng a httle nee flour and some pounded 
aro seeds, and the other two senh leaves, two httle lumps of 
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salt, two httle leaf parcels of boiled rice and two little 
leaf parcels of fish The sacnficer and his wife stand in 
front of the bull and the former utters the following prayer, 
called atak atam “ 0 ytta, 'nil, yungkung tsungrem, ehoha 
“ 0 Sloon, sun village spirit, burth 
txyaha tsxingrem, «oi aJcUtsU agi ivoze ya 
fortune spirits, you indeed giving through ve too 
akillsil ant Chuba naski iarak lash ag% 

are giving indeed Assam Raja’s bull bad evil with 
ya, akji ah shang agi Lwpiie 

too, castrated pig pig bad with my ancestors 
kUlamr, kupue Lillamr, 

having done sacrifice my ancestors having done sacrifice, 
woze killamr 

we are doing sacnfice 

[Here follow tho names of all the sacrificer’s rich ancestors J 
aren, Changhkong oren, Langbanglong 
prospenfcy, the Changki range prospenty, the Langbang range 
aren, woze hbting asunga arung " 
prosperity our house seeking may it come ” (I 6 “ Our 
sacrifice is only a poor one, a bull from the plains and inferior 
pigs , hut It IS such as our forefathers made May therefore 
their prospenty and the prospenty of tho whole Ao country 
come to this house ”) Then the sacnficer hands the chicken 
to either the iomba or ashxbu to hold and pours over the bull s 
head the water and " madhu " from tho cups he is holding 
Either tho tomba or ashibu then takes the empty cups and 
ties them to tho forked post so that their tops point to tho 
east The sacrificer’s wife then repeats the aiak alam 
prayer in turn and pours the water and " madhu ” on the 
bull’s head as her husband had done He takes from his 
wife the leaves contaming flour, boiled rice, etc , and empties 
their contents over the bull’s head with tho atak alam praj cr 
Next he takes the chicken and plucl^ it alive, and throws 
the feathers on to the bull’s head, repeating the olak alam 
prayer again ns ho does so This done, ho cuts tho bird s 
throat with a little bamboo kmfc and, slitting its stomach, 
extracts tho entrails and examines them to see what they 
portend The chicken, like tho cups, is tied by tho Iomba 
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or ashtbu to the post with its beak pointing towards the 
east The sacrificer and his wife then retire into the house, 
for they must not see the hull killed As they pass through 
the outer room the yisliamr agam pound '^en they are 
safely inside an old man of the sacrificer’s clan fells the bull 
by slashing it with a “ dao ” through the spine just above 
the tail As the beast lies on the ground boys fight for the 
blood, lettmg it run into bamboo “ chungas ” and plunging 
their hands mto the wound to get more Finally a man who 
stands m the relation of elder brother to the sacnficer 
the animal by piercmg its forehead with an axe {pu) bound 
round with av\ch% leaves, and poking a stick mto the bram 
The boys go oS to this man’s house, where they boil and 
drinl? the blood The meat is divided up, each man’s share 
being very strictly regulated by custom The meat of the 
head is given to the il/tndcn Pultr, the skull bemg set up by 
the tomba and ashbu on the end of a short bamboo, which 
13 tied to the forked post The sacnficer and his wife get 
none of the meat, which is absolutely tabu ” to them 
They must eat nothmg from the time the bull is killed till 
next morning Even if they smoke they must light their 
pipes with new fire ht with a bamboo fire thong Till dawn 
the tomla, ashbti and anolabang remam in the house smging 
of the wealth and prowess of the village as a whole, and of the 
sacnficer’s ancestors m particular Love-songs are barred 
on this occasion 

Fourih Fay — This is a day of punfication Just before 
dawn the sacnficer and his wife go down to the village 
spnng, talcing with them a torch bghted with " new ” fire 
He also has six and she five immature bamboo hoes The 
torch 13 left on the ground by the water, and the couple 
wash and scrape their limbs with the hoes, saymg as thej 
do so • “ TJianep anemhong ihabensa 

“ This mormng the time of ‘ genna ’ is finished 

Kiztslit, ngamsht^ adioL oFncha am” 

Tiger meat, python flesh, all can eat mdeed ’ 

‘ Tins of course is only ft way of saying that they are free from 
extraordinflfy restrictions Tiger flesh and rjtlion flesh are always 
absolutely tabu’ to e\'er} one — J P M 
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They bring back with them a “ chunga ” of water which 
must b© used for coolong before any of the water already m 
the house can be used After a meal the sacrificer again 
goes down the path towards the village spring, taking with 
him one of the baskets which have been used for fermented 
nee, and the egg and cane leaf which were tied to the senh 
rakshxha basket on the first day The basket he cuts in two 
and pms the two halves to the ground with httle sticks, 
laying the cane leaf by them , the egg he brealcs into a leaf 
and cooks and eats On coming home he drinlvS “ madhu ’ 
which has dramed from the senlt ralshxba basket No one 
may partake of this madhu ” but the sacnficer, his wife 
and his tomba and asktbu, and any left six days after the 
kiUmg of the bull must be thrown away On this morning 
the iomba and ashtbu hght a fire m front of the Baenfioer s 
house with the rubbish with which the place is Uttered Tins 
firo is kept going for three days and the smoke of it going 
up to heaven advertises the saenficer’s wealth end prosperity 

Fifth Day — The sacrificer plucks a chicken aUve over the 
bull’s skuD and utters the atal atam prayer He then gives 
the skull to the Mtnden Puttr, who dries it m his house for a 
few days and then hangs it up in the “ morung" The 
sacnficer brings it to his house at the next festival of first 
reaping, and every year at that festival he plucks a chicken 
ahve over the skull, smears a pattern of nee flour paste on its 
forehead and says the atak atam prayer Every year for that 
day and the five succeeding days beef, chicken and rice flour 
may not be eaten by him or his family 

On the sixth day after the bull has been killed the sacnficer 
and his wife go and wash at the village sprmg, and for a 
month after the sacrifice beef, chicken and nee flour arc 
“ tabu ” to them and their household 

Preliminaries of the ilithan Sacrifice 

A man who has performed the nasht achi may proceed to 
the mithan sacrifice Oertam preliminary gifts must be 
presented to the Tatar Puttr, and to the village ciders and 
members of his owm clan Late m the summer, before the 
cold weather m which he proposes to do the mithan sacrifice, 
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he gives a pig called putieheptsU to the Tatar PiiUr On 
the same day, or it may be later, he gives another pig called 
tiyungslii to the same man He meanwhile buys and fattens 
up the pigs which will be required for the big sacrifice One, 
called yxmlang (“ the price of the village ”), he gives to the 
Tatar as a whole Another, called isubulang ( ‘ the price of 
the village sprmg ”), goes to the Tazangpur and Tampur 
among the Tatar At this time he must make presents of 
meat to all the men of his clan and one old man of eveiy other 
clan in the village Tins is called shiwua, and for it are 
required two cows and two or three pigs Prom this time 
the saonficer is anembong — he must refram from sexual 
intercourse, must eat nothmg that has been offered m sacn 
fice, must not go to any house whcie a ceremony is being 
performed for illness, or where there is a corpse The next 
present is a small pig to the Tatar Puiir Tins is called 
halpuUn ( nce-drying begmmng)”, t e it marks the 
beg inning of the paddy drying and imraediato preparations 
for the raithan sacrifice The semor of the Tatar Pulir goes 
to the place {taiXyi lenten) outside the village fence whore 
certam ceremonies are performed, and pours madhu " from 
an amchi leaf cup on to the ground, saying as he does so 
“ 0 yiia, ’nU, yxingl.ung Isungrem, thanya asanga 

“ 0 Moon, sun village spirits to day to morrow 
yameaha chiyxnigiaba alitsU ant Par 

thus eating and drinking be mdeed May he 

tvoze moivahcTxang am Ifo-c par 

through us hve long indeed May wo through him 
moxcahehang ant SJttlii shtra tesetsU 

h^o long indeed Illness sickness let there not be 
7it Par penchong nung pu tsaktang rulang 

indeed His festival at too hmdranco stoppage 

teselsil ni 

let there not be indeed ” 

The leaf cup is left m a cleft stick The Putir then spreads 
out on a mat and dries a httle nco which has been brought 
from the sacrificcr s house This nco he returns to bo used 
with other nco in brewing “ madhu ” for the sacrifice 
The PuUr is a'letnhong for six dajs 
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Two days later the part of the prehmmaries called sa\/a 
takes place One of the sacnfieer’s pigs is lulled by his 
father (or uncle) * Madhn ” is prepared on this day 

Two days later is the first ceremonial pounding of nee, 
called patignem Women of the sacnficer s clan pound rice 
for him in the village street A pig is killed and each woman 
receives two pieces of meat One hundred cJiahh are also 
distributed among them 

Another two days later the second formal pounding takes 
place, this time by the women of the sacrificer’s wife s clan 
Two pieces of pork and 100 chabth are distributed as before 
Two days later agam the women of the sacnficer’s clan pound 
a second tune, but they receive no meat or chabxli 

Yet another two days later all the men and hoys of the 
village come and dance m front of the sacnficer’s house 
Two pigs are lulled to provide them with pork, and each 
mamed man receives ten chabth, and each unmarried man 
and boy five This is the last of the preluninanea and next day 
the ceremonies proper of the mithan sacrifice (eUcht) begin 

iitthan Sacrifice 

First Day — A man of the sacnficer s clan who has done the 
nuthan sacrifice himself and who is the son of a man who has 
done it gives notice in the village of the approaching feast 
He is called sentmycre ( * tving up announcer and his 
duty IS to go all round the village calhng out " So and so 
will tic up a nuthan the day after to-morrow ” Tins is 
false, for the nuthan mil really bo tied up the nevt daj 
But the object is to deceive the loialr ( ‘ ’^ky folk ”), for the 
death of a mithan on earth means tho death of one of them 
in the sky, and they might somehow stop the sacrifice if they 
knew in time * 

Second Day — ^Themitban is tied up to a postin the dancing 
ground of the village Round its neck is a collar of cht^U 
creeper and sUzong it (snord'bcan) creeper This collar is all 
one piece, with a stout rope exactly one cubit long, termin 
ating in another circle which 13 slipped 01 er the jicst, a cross 
pm bemg put through tho top of tho post Trom tho collar is 
* Seo p 224 *uj>ra — J P 31 
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suspended a basket ornamented with two hombiU feathers 
and containing a cock The mithnn’s horns, too, are deco- 
rated with tasselb of bamboo shavings The sacrificer kills 
five head of pigs and cattle for meat Later the mithan is 
prepared for torture One of the sacnficer’s clan who has 
the reputation of being a warrior and the possessor of a bad 
temper baits it by crashmg his shield against it and hitting 
it with a stick Bojs, too, smear it all over with a lather of 
pohangkap bark, in order to make jt shpper} and difficult to 
Iiold when the young bucks come and wrestle with it While 
this IS gomg on men of the sacnficer’s clan dance round and 
round the mithan, for it must never be left unattended The 
men who are to ivrestlo with it are the young anolaiang of the 
sacrificcr They come m procession, " ho hoing ” and led 
by two old men, each holding one end of a long stick, so that 
none of those behind can push in front of them The bucks 
march sit times round the mithan and then attack it They 
throw it, and hold it with its horns pressed to the ground and 
its muzzle strained upwards so that it cannot nse Those 
who are not engaged m holding it down jump and dance on 
it till it 13 exhausted If there appears to be danger of the 
ammal dying, the clansmen of the sacrificer dnvo off the 
anolabang, for the mithan " would be angry m the next 
world ” if It were killed m this way When it is thoroughly 
exhausted it is released and allowed to rise After a short 
rest it 13 thrown and danced on again, the torture being 
repeated tliree times For their service the anohabang 
receive one hundred and fifty chabth, the pajment being 
called aUmalangnot (“ mithan throwmg payment daos ’ ”) 
"When they have gone men of the sacrificor’s clan take the 
mithan away and tie it up outside the house of an old man 
of the clan He receives as his fee the cock which was in the 
basket suspended from the nuthan s neek Young men 
of tlie sacrificer’s clan give the mithan water and watch it 
all night At first cock-crow the sacrificer and his wife 
come and give it salt and water “ so that it may be strong 
enough to travel along the road of the dead ” On this 
night the anolabang and women whom the sacrificer calls 
sister dance in his house 
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Third Day — ^In the morning tho mithan is tethered to 
the post again, and m the afternoon men and Tvomen of all 
clans in full dress dance round xt chantmg At about sunset 
the sacrificer and his wife make offermgs and utter prayers 
Binular to those made at the bull sacrifice The same pro 
cession of the sacrificer, his wife and the iomha and ashihu 
comes out of the house and, wth the usual prayer that tho 
aren of his ancestors and of tho whole Ao country may come 
to him, he pours o\er tho mithan’s head tv,Q leaf -cups of 
water and two leaf-cups of ' madhu His uife, as before, 
makes a similar offering, and he in turn offers flour, rice, fish, 
etc , as at the bull sacrifice Ho plucks a cock alive and 
havmg taken the omens from its entrails, gives it to the 
toniba and aahibu to tie to the post He then leads the pro 
cession back to Jus house, dancing and jumping as ho goes 
Just as he is about to enter, a man of his clan, who is both 
old and poor and altogether a pretty useless member of the 
commumty — for the deed is horribly " tabu ” — spears tho 
mithan behind the right shoulder A thrust from such a 
fochle arm does not kill the beast, and the buclcs of the 
village bring it to the ground by severing the tendons of the 
knees and hamstringing it They then drag it alive to the 
sacnficer’s house, he meanwhile remaining inside A puppy 
IS killed by bemg dashed against the forehead of the mithan, 
which, whether it is yet dead or not, is cut open and dis 
embowelled and so left till the morning That mghfc men of 
the sacrificer’s clan and women of his wife’s clan dance in 
his house till dawn 

Fourth Day — At first cock crow the two oldest of the Talar 
Puttr cUmb on to the roof of the sacnficer’s house by two 
bamboo ladders, placed one at the front and one at the rear 
end of the house The one who cbmbs up m front throws 
into the air the tip of the inithan’s tongue, which he cuts off 
before he ascends, and calls out on a high note “ Pi ru m ni- 
ru ” The one who climbs up at the back calls out on a low 
note “ Tu tu tu ” This is supposed to inform tho ‘ sky- 
folk {hoiaLr} that a mithan is dead Havmg called out the 
news, the two old men get down as quickly as they can, for 
if they are slow the kotakr will throw weaving swords at 
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them On this day tho zmthan meat is divided up by the 
anolahang, and another pig is tilled to provide pork for the 
assistants The sacrificer and his household are under the 
same “ tabus ” as they were after the naslu acht sacrifice 
They can, of course, eat none of the mithan meat, which 13 
diatnbuted according to custom The skull is dealt with in 
the same way as that of tJic bull The sacrificcr Temo\e3 
it from the “ monmg ” at the next harvest festival and hang 
ing it up in the front room of his house plucks a chicken over 
it and offers flour, etc Six days after this his period of 
anemhong, which began at tho istnbution of meat called 
slaxona, comes to an end 

Fifth Day — ^The sacnficer himself kills a pig in front of 
his granary in order to procure more aren to make up for 
all the gram he has used This sacrifice is called chtnu'olul, 
In the course of tho year, cither just before sowing or 
before harvest, the sacnficer kills a pig in front of bis field 
house This is called chamlang intchap Later in tho year, 
or even m the course of the next year, another pig called 
hthharohrU is sacrificed in the same place 
A man may perform the sUckx sacrifice as often os ho likes, 
hut three times is regarded as a complete senes and fen men 
go beyond that The third sHeh is also called yimhaU 

Moosen Feasts of SIerit 
The sjstem resembles that of tho Chongli but considerable 
differences in ceremomal make a separate descnption 
nccc'^sary 

Prdiimnary Sacrifice 

A young man who proposes to perform the series of feasts 
of merit buys a young castrated pig, usually about two 
5 ears old With tins pig he then performs the ceremony 
called thUpdfl ( ‘ hodj brushing ”), in order to brusli awaj 
all evil influences before ho begins tho senes proper On 
the appointed daj his lamnah- (» € men who have married 
of can marrj women whom he calls sister) catch the pig 
for him and tjnng its legs together leave it lying outside 
his house Then four clan pnests {Pachar Patir) and some 
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old men come They enter the house and each is given an 
amcha leaf of ‘ madhu ” They then go outside the house, 
and the eldest of the pnests utters the following prayer 
* Lata, isungi^ soba Uijaba, lima yimkung isuiigrem, 
‘ Moon, sun, birth fate, fields village spirits, 

1 ichar i nula aLhu laUisavg arr lalJisarig 
my son my daughter Ficus tree shoot cane shoot 
meletnlang souxing, atUr par ztchenla Miilu hsain 

like make, and hia work. Brahmaputra sand 

■metein PabutsU metem yungagao iiyungmao 
like Doyang River Ii!».o dnnking let not bo drunk up 
chalhllkha techamao ’ 

eating let not be eaten up ’ All then throw down 
their leaf cups Tor the top of a cup to fall pointing 
to the east is a good omen, but one pointing to the 
west 13 a bad omen All then re enter the house, out 
of which the senior priest comes again, holdmg a large 
cock Repeatmg the prayer quoted above, he cuts its 
throat with a little bamboo loufe and shttmg the stomacli 
takes the omens from the entrails This done, he hangs it 
up on thfe front uall of the house The four priests then 
have a meal m the outer room, and the senior prepares a 
sharp bamboo stick to which he fastens tuo httlo leaf 
parcels of ginger and tuo of meat All going outside 
again, he draws the sharp bamboo stick across the right 
flank of the pig sis times counting aloud as he docs so, and 
then plunges it homo behind the shoulder Aa the animal 
gasps in its death agony, one of the pnests pours a little 

" madhu ’’ into its mouth and says,, 

'' " This drinking go 

If blood gushes from tlio pig 6 mouth it is a \ erj bad 
omen for the priest uho killed it The iUmvaJr singe 
the pig and open the carcase to see if there has been ft 
great effusion of blood in the stomach or not If there has 
been the saenficer will get good crops They then di\ ido up 
the meat The head goes to the saenficer, but lie gives the 
meat on it to the tflmnahr, only keeping the skull, uhich 
ho fixes against the vail of his outer room The senior 
priest receues the piece of meat round the wound made 
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the bamboo stick, and a piece of the internal organs The 
priest who gave the pig a last drink of “ niadhu ” also gets 
a portion of the internal organs These two priests also 
share nith the other two the meat of the belly and the rest 
of the organs and legs, cut off short The heart goes to the 
sacrificcr’s mother and the flanks to lus father m la\\ The 
lirer is eaten on the spot by all pre« 5 nt, except the sacnficer 
and his wife, who may touch none of the meat The rest 
13 divided among all the guests present, some being eaten 
on the spot and some being taken auay for future con 
sumption After this the four pnests are “ genna ” (Itmung) 
for SIX days, and the sacnficer and his wife for six days for 
their own village and tn elve days for strangers They are 
not debarred, however, from going to their fields 

Preliminary Ceremony in Fields 

At harvest tune of the year following that m which 
thilpetH was performed the sacnficer feasts his clanswomen 
and tilmnakr with a big boar m bis fields The ceremony is 
called aluna aok an On the previous day he sends four 
old women round the village to tell bis clanswomen to 
come down to the fields on the morrow In the morning 
the tUmnakr catch the pig, tie it up and carry it down to the 
sacnficer’s field house A large gourd of “ rohi madhu ” 
with a little leaf parcel of meat and ginger is also taken 
down With them go the sacnficer and the four old v omen 
and all the women of the cion On this occasion girls uho 
were first tattooed the previous cold weather make their 
imtial appearance at a public ceremony as members of the 
clan On arrival, the gourd of “ rohi madhu ” is given to 
one of the old women, who st-inds outside the field house 
and makes offerings of ‘ madhu,” gmger and meat with the 
following prayer ' Lala, isuvg%, goto tiyaha, thi diar 
” Sloon, sun, birth fate, this eating 
alu zillMUia iezUmao ” 

fielcl ’ reapmg let the reaping never be finished ” (/ e 

‘ Let there be such a bumper crop that it iviU be impossible 
to reap it all ”) All the women present dnnk ' madhu and 
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the saenflccr lulls the pig m the usual way with e sharp 
bamhoo, recituig as he does so the followiug words • 

Itilhong Istmgrem chaija charu Icdiao , malmg 

lull spirits illness sickness let there not ho , rice plant 

ot/ifl vwjarlttjig talartg zHanff ’ .it 

smgle thousands so much reap ” (/ c “May each nee plant 
give a harvest of thousands of cars of gram ”) The (flmnaJT 
singe the pig wlule the saenficer offers an egg and a cook 
The meat is then divided up and all feast The sacriBccr is 
Lmnrtg for siv days and the four old women for three 

First Feast of Merit 

The first feast of merit is called masntsM About a year 
beforehand the sacrificer buys a red hull, and sis pigs 
tuo boars and four sows He makes no public announce 
ment of his intentions, hut this purchaso of animals is a 
signal to the village that he intends to give the masilm 
feast Before the harvest previous to the cold weather m 
which the ceremony is to take place he calls all his fnends 
and goes down and poisons a stream for fish Most of le 
fish ore given to the tUmnalr, who dry them and return 
them to the saenficer, those who helped him at the poison 
ing onlj getting one fish npieco at tlic most and nono a a 
if the catch is a poor one About No\ ember the four clan 
priests are summoned to the sacnficer’s house The senior 
one offers an egg at the foot of tho centre post of tho divHio'^ 
between the outer and mam rooms, uliilo the other 
drj a httlo ncc on a mat on tlio platform at tho back of the 
hou^te Tlic senior pnest having offered the egg comes on 
to the platform and saj s ‘*/o/a, teungt, nang soica a 

“Moon, sun, to jou to give (we) 

achal. pJnitangr ” 

nco are spreading ” After this formal drjing of 
formal making of “ madhu ” takes place One of 
pnesta lights a fire uith flint and steel at a ncu heart i in 
tho outer room and, all four helping, some ncc is hoi c 
Tho senior priest mures jeast with it when it has i>ccn 
turned out on to a mat, and packs it into a basket w nc i 
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he sets up to dram The nee, which has been lymg m 
the sun on the platform at the back of the house, is 
brought in 

Tor the next three daj s the saendeer's tiimnalr are busy 
helpmg him They bring m wood and bamboo shoots and 
amcha leaves, and build a httle hut on the platform at the 
back The ceremony proper then begins 

First Day — In the morning the tilmnal.T catch and tic up 
one boar and two sous These are lulled in the usual way 
by the senior clan pneat Some of the meat is divided up 
by the iilmnahr on the spot, but most of it is stored in tho 
hut at the back for future use ‘ Meanwhile all men of tho 
sacnficer’s clan go and cut wood for him Two of the 
sacrificer’s iomla (formal fnends) go and fetch the forked 
post, which they have left ready cut outside the village 
fence the previous day One of the pnests digs a hole for 
the post in front of the house under tho eaves and sets it 
up Tho semor pnest then lays two leaf cups of ‘ madhu,” 
and two leaves contaimng meat and two contammg gmgor 
at the foot of the post and says “ Livxa yxmlung tUpong 
‘ Fields village good 
lihula tham lha asang IJta atsU nmtung 

thus to day too to-morrow too mithan forked post 

Uiato masil nmtung Uiato tbtsa ijmna tsilnang ’’ 
too cattle forked post too hither to the village drag " 
Tho bull 19 then tied to the post with a tether of sword bean 
creeper, which is put round its neck by the sacnficer’s son 
or brother By this time it is cvemng The next item is 
a short ceremonial pounding of nee Poundmg tables are 
set out in front of the sacnficer’s house Tiio sacrificer’s 
daughter or sister begms the pounding and sajs “ Tham 

“ To day 

Uia asang kha etaovx tuthi isili ” 

too to morrow too thus always we wiU pound ” 
The younger women of the clan then join m the pounding 
while the elder women walk round in a cucle smging Tlie 
pounding tables are soon remoacd by tho tUmnahr and all 

‘ If the boftr has tushes tho lower jaw goes to the sacnflecr a suter a son 
n e aame apphea to tho boar killed on tho accood day — J PJiI 
CC 
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the women walL round smgmg of the wealth and prowess 
of the clan As a reward each woman gets a drinl,. of 
‘ madhu,” a small piece of pork, a small omon, half a 
dried fish and a large leaf of fermented nee All the 3 oung 
men present, both those of the sacnlicer’s clan and bis 
tUmnalr, take the bull to the far end of the village and 
torture it by throwing it and dancing on it To add to 
the confusion a free fight takes place, as near relations of 
the clansmen protect the bull and forcibly oppose those 
who are torturing it It is then brought back and tied up 
to the forked post for the night 

Second Day — The remaining three pigs are caught and 
killed as before and singed and cut up by the liimnalr 
Boys and young men of the saerificer’s clan go out and 
bring m more wood In the evemng the bull is lolled, the 
sacnficer remaining in his house where he cannot see it 
The senior pnest spears it behind the shoulder, and as it 
staggers boys of the clan slash at its legs with “ daos," 
talung care, however, not to cut the leg through The 
senior pnest finally despatches it with a blow on the iiead 
from an axe bound round with amchn leaves The meat 
IS then divided up, the lieart going to the saenfioer’s mother 
and the stomach to the boys and men who have collected 
wood for him Late at night the women of the sacrificer's 
clan, headed by two of their husbands m full dress, come 
to the sacrificer’s house, which has been cleared for the 
occasion, and dance and sing till morning Much “ madhu " 
IS distributed, and at second cock crow the sacrificer pro 
vides a meal and distnbutcs meat all round This 
supper IS followed at daivn bj a parting dnnk of 
warm “ rohi madhu” The dancers are rewarded with 
a present of a small pig, salt, “ madhu,” nee and a dozen 
chabih, which they go off and divide up m the house of the 
oldest woman of the clan 

Third Day — The women of the eacnficcr’s clan come and 
danco agam, and are entertained and receive the eamo 
presents as before, minus the pig 

Fourth Day — A final distnbntion of pork is made to old 
women of the sacrificer’s clan, and friends and relations 
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are given presents of nee and meat T]ic hut is removed 
from the platform 

Ftflh Day — The sacnficer offers a pig, a foul and an egg 
in front of his granary, praying that aren may come to him 
and make good the heavy expenses of the sacrifice On 
this daj ho sends members of his clan with complimentary 
presents of meat to the nearest village on cither side, and 
they in turn give the emissanes aoksa^ and in some villages 
keep one day’s amung 

Sixth Day — The sacnficer and his household all wash 
Seventh Day — ^The sacnficer offers a cock outside his house 
He isimiwH^tillhe has performed the mastllamicahil { ‘ offer- 
mg to the bull s skull ”) at the next harvest, and cannot 
cohabit with lus wife, or go near a dead bod>, or enter a 
house where there is a sick man for uhom a ceremonj has 
been performed, or cat beef or flour Tor this ceremony 
ho talccs a httle of the new crop and cooks some and pounds 
some into flour On one side of the bull’s skull ho puts 
three loaves of cooked nee and on the other throe lea\e8 
of moat Having drawn a line with the flour across tho 
forehead of the skull in silence, he plucks a foul ah\o o\er 
it and says “ 1 li lola tnetstttHluvglao McnaL anil 
‘ JIj liouse in salt lump is Lick bringing 
rang TemliUhal rang . iedtang techak rang , tytmnn 
come Blind come , leg lame come , at mj village , 
ielu ^entapang " 

all collect ” Then he cuts tho fowl s throat with a 
piece of bamboo and takes the omens from tho intestines 
m the usual uay Six daj slater his period of knnnng comes 
to an end as far as his fellow villagers arc concerned, and 
twelve da3S later for strangers 

Prehnnnarie^ of Mithan Sacrifice 
After an interval of not less than three 3 cars a man who 
has dul3 performed the bull sacrifice ma3 proceed to the 
more important inithan sacrifice (o/iflfirt?) But certain 
preliminaries must first be gone through About a 3 ear 
and a half after the sacrifice of tho bull, during the rams, 
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ho spits on ft rupee and sajs “With this I ^vlU buy a 
mitlmn and <5acrifico it ’* In the course of the folloinng 
cold uenthor he bujs a red or white cow or bull, which 
inll cventuftlly bo hilled to pro\ide additional meat at the 
time of the mitlmn saenfico On the morning of the day 
following that on which he brings the animal to his house 
he gi\cs it salt and says ‘I ha^e bought n present for 
the moon and sun ’ Should this animal die before the 
sacrifice ft substitute must bo bought Si^ pigs, such as 
were hilled at the bull sacrifice, must also be provided 
After the next liarvcst he calls the four clan priests to his 
house and a dozen or so of liis tQmnalcr, and on egg is 
offered, rice is dried and madhu *' made as before the 
bull sacrifice Ho has probably prc\ lously arranged to buy 
some particular mithan at Chucbii Yimlang, Ungr or some 
other village which Keeps them, and this is now brought to 
Ins village, but not to his house It is tied up outside the 
" morung," and there the sacrificcr goes with some espe* 
ncnced old men and mahes a final cvamination of it to see 
that it has no " tabu ’’ marks, curls of liair in the wong 
place, and so on It is then, if all is satisfactory, brought 
to the sacriflccr’s house, but just ns it is going to bo tied 
up he pretends to have changed liis mind and sends it 
away agam After it has gone a little distance he again 
, changes his mind and sends some tiimnakr after it to bring 
it bach and tie it up But even eo it is not finally accepted, 
for it IS watched, and if it should drop its oxcrota without 
gomg to the full length of its rope it is returned to the 
seller, for to buy it after such an ill omened net Avould be 
to court disaster But if all goes weU the sacnficer now 
pays over to the seller the agreed price, including in the 
money the rupee on which he spat In addition, he gives 
to the seller and each of the men who have lielped him to 
hrmg in the mithan a parcel of salt and a “ dao ” or a 
rupee Before he can go the seller has one more duty to 
perform The sacrificer takes the mithan to a spot just 
outside the village, where the seller pierces its nose with a 
sharp pomted bamboo and puts a string through the hole 
and round tlie horns He then says to the mithan — ^for a 
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nuthan is “ hlo a man ” and must Le treated ^th con- 
sideration — Do not be angrj You will get plenty to eat 
here and will be well looked after” He then takes his 
departure, having received a further fee of a parcel of salt 
and a cloth called IsU ‘ma me^Uba sil { ‘ mithan’s forehead 
covering cloth ”) Meanwhile the iQmiiakr have been out 
and cut four canes One cane is tied round the mithan’s 
neck when it is brought back to the sacnficer’s house after 
having had its nose pierced and three are twisted into ropes 
Of the three ropes two will be used for the nuthan and one 
kept by the sacnficer as an heirloom The sicnficer then 
leads the nuthan to the village sprmg, where he lets him 
drink and sajs " Always drink here,” meaning that even 
when the nuthan xs dead its soul is always to come and 
d nnk there Then he bnngs it hack to his house and 
performs the final ceremony of plucking a chicken ahvo 
over it with the words ‘‘Aor ashi chen-na h 

“Thief cheat money with bought 
mechao Sdba iiya wo Ih-phen na nang Zfi/aincfl 
18 not Birth fortune by given because to j ou to offer 
ho ” 

bought ” Tho chicken’s throat is then cot mthuBharp piece 
of bamboo m the usual way and omens are taken from its 
entrails This completes the preUmmanes, and the cere- 
monies of the sacrifice proper begin alter an interval ol 
from one to six daj s 

The Mxthan Sacrifice 

Ftrst Day — The sacrificcr first removes tho nose stnng 
from the nuthan and puts it in his house Then his tUmnalr 
build a little hut on lus back platform, as was done for tho 
bull sacrifice 

SAVind. Day — ^Tbji enreummes closely resemble those which, 
took place on tlie first day of the bull sacrifice As before 
tRmnalr bring in wood, tiirco pigs are killed, two of the 
sacrificcr’s iomha go and bring in the forked post, which is 
set up by tho pnest witli tho same offerings and praj er, the 
enne is removed from tho nuthan’a neck and a rope of 
sword bean creeper substituted, and there is the same formal 
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poimdang of nee by women of tbe sacnficer’s clan The 
mithan is tortured by the clansmen and tUmnalr of the 
sacnficer as follows The two cane ropes, previously pre- 
pared by the tilmnahr, are attached to the sword bean 
creeper collar, and the ifimnakr holding one and clansmen 
the other lead the rmthan away At the extreme end of 
the village they tnp it up with the ropes and dance on it 
and pound it with their fists Near lonsmen of the sacnficer 
take the animars part and something approaching a free 
fight ensues The ammal is then got on to its feet and led 
towards the sacnficer’s house After it has gone a httle 
way it 13 again thrown and tortured Then it is led 
straight towards the sacnficer’s house As it approaches, 
the ropes are held slacUy, and if it goes on its way 
without guidance it is deemed a good omen The bull 
killed m the first feast of merit was not considered 
worthy of an apology, but to the exhausted mithan the 
sacnficer says “ Ntna nungo, tJiangarna nang Ihangaho," 
“ I not, others you tortured,” 
at the same tune spnnkhng water over its head from an 
amchx leaf cup He then brings the nose strmg out of his 
house and laying it on the ammal’s forehead for a moment 
takes it back The mithan is then tied up outside the 
house, and all who have assisted at its torture are rewarded 
with “ madhu ” The women dance and all the sacnficer’s 
friends collect round fires outside the house and are regaled 
-with “ madhu ” and pork 

Third Day — ^This is the great day, on the night of which 
the mithan is killed Agam the ceremomes resemble those 
which took place at the bull sacrifice The remaining three 
pigs are lulled m the morning At night, when all is ready, 
the sacnficer, his wife, the semor clan pnest and two tmnha, 
all m full dress, come out of the house The sacnficer and 
his wife Bpnnklo water and nee flour on the mithan’s fore- 
head, and say “ Thant iesen mechao ” 

” To day new is not ” (t e this is 
no new ceremony), and the sacnficer repeats the names 
of hi3 ancestois who bare displayed their wealth by this 
sacrifice in the past The empty amcha leaves are tied on 
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to tho post Then the sacnficer plucks a cock alive over 
the mithan’s head with the same formula and cuts the 
bird’s throat and takes the omens from its intestmes 
FmaJly he takes a puppy from the pnest, and, killin g jt 
•with a cut of his " dao ” on the head, says “ Lata, isungi, 

“ Moon, sun, 

hma yimlung tsxingrtm, sdba tiyaba, nt nang sounr ” 
field -village spirits, birth fate, I tojou am giving” 
With these words he dashes the puppy into the mithan’s 
face, '50 that it starts b<ack m fright Then, after walkmg 
once round the mithan swaggering, mth his “ dao ” over 
his shoulder, and boasting of the wealth of his ancestors, 
he re enters his house mth his wife and tomha, calling back 
to the mithan as he does so “ Aha 'pJiasxa xcang ” 

‘ My father seeking go” 

(i c the soul of tho mithan is to jom his father’s shadowy 
herd m the land of the dead) The mithan is then killed 
with homblo cnieltj Boys of the sacnficer’s clan brmg it 
to the ground bj cutting the tendons of its legs, which are 
then tied together The eemor chn pnest makes an mcision 
in the a km behind the shoulder on the nght side and poshes 
a pomted nee pounder home He is usually a feeble old 
man, and someone stronger is allowed to help him at this 
point But even so the death must be a slow one Before 
life is extmet the sacnficer s brother hits the animal on the 
forehead with an axe bound round with amcha leaves If 
blood runs from the ammal’s mouth it is a bad omen The 
collar and canc ropes must be taken off the carcase by the 
sacnficer s son, or, failmg a son, by a brother The stomach 
IS eaten by the clansmen that night and a cut from the 
haunch la given to the attendant pnest The rest of the 
carcase is left ivliere it lies, and no one goes near it for fear 
the >Trath of the kolahr ( ‘ sky folk ’ ) fall upon him, for the 
death of a mithan in this world has involved the death of 
one of them in the world above;. 

Meanwhile, as at the bull sacrifice, ■women of his clan 
have been dancmg m the sacnficer a house Before dawn 
he slips auay into the jungle, taking -with him a httle bit 
of dried fish and a gram of raw husked nee This he eats 
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on either side The messengers are given aolsa and the 
recipient villages keep one day’s sahbath called afsUsamxing 

Concluding Ccreinomes of the Mithan Sacrifice 

Three or four months after the sacrifice the mithan’s 
skull 13 brought from the “ morung ” either by the sacrificer 
or the senior clan pnest, and is ornamented rnth plaited 
cane work across the forehead by a man of the sacrificer’s 
clan The viUago keeps one day’s sabbath called atsUlam- 
anlahnung 

At the eatmg of the first fruits at the next harvest the 
sacnficer performs the al&illam ualuL ceremony, which is 
identical with that described under masillam walul After 
a further strict Limung penod of six days for his own village 
and twelve days for strangers he is free 

Third Feast of Merit 

Tlireo years after doing the mithan sacrifice a man may 
give the third feast of merit (aol Uiilha — " pig giving ”), 
at which about thirty pigs are killed In the rams before 
he gives a cow and a pig to each ‘ khel ” of his village as a 
preliminary present After harvest he takes all the men 
of his " khel ” down and poisons a stream, drjang the catch 
in preparation for the big feast He then builds a now 
platform behind his house When all is ready the sacn- 
ficcr sends for four clan priests Two of them make 
“ madhu ’ for him m a new pot and tuo dry nee The 
next two or three dajs arc spent by the household pounding 
nco and preparing “ madhu ” The sacnficer and his wife, 
four pnests and four tUmnalr set up to dram a basket of 
the “ madhu ” made bj tbo pnests and belov it ten baskets 
of “ madhu ” made by the family An egg is offered bj 
the senior priest and put mto n httlo basket and tied on to 
tbe first basket Then, after one daj ’s rest, the ceremonies 
proper begin 

First Dag — A bttle but of tbatclung palm is built on the 
back platform 

Second Day — ^Tho iUmnahr catch six or seven of the 
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owner’s pigs These and a bull or big cow are lulled by 
the priests ^ith the usual formula “ ^loon, sun, godhngs 
o£ the viilago, birth fate, because jou gave this ue are 
offering it to you ” One of the pigs must be a big boar, 
whose tushes go to the sacnficera eldest sister’s son The 
head goes to his tomha, and three ribs from each flanlv to 
his wife’s father All the rest of the meat of the ammals 
lulled that day is cut up and stored in the hut on tho back 
platform for future distnbution Men and boys of tho 
sacnficer’s clan meanwhile collect reeds and dry bamboo 
to bum at tho dance, and other boys and men collect lire* 
wood for cooking, tho members of each IJiel ” pihng it in 
a separate heap in front of the house In the evemng 
women of the sacrificers clan come in full dress and sing 
and pound nco outside hia house After a few minutes’ 
pounding ho gives to each a small omon inth the leaves 
attached to stick m her ear Later each gets a dned fish, 
ind finally, after more singing, a drink of ‘ rohi madbu, ’ 
a piece of raw pig skin and a leaf parcel containing meat 
and nee 

Third Day — Tlio lUmnahr catch all the remaining pigs 
and lft\ them out trussed up in front of the house ^\^llo 
the priests are being called tho sacnficcr and ono of his 
tomha Bit down facing one another m tho outer room of the 
house A illfnmlr hands each a leaf-cup of " madhu," 
which they exchange Tlio tomha then says 
“ Kfl totnha, kilnetla thant kha asang kha hma 

“My friend, wc two today too to-morrow too field 
yimkung iUpong tbi-ko tta tom thung chala yunga 
village good this at thus eating time eating drinking 
liro , aitlr arr lakhsang akku. laUi^ang mcican soicang" 
will be, and enno shoot Ficvt shoot like be" 
With thci^c words he sprinkles ft littlo “ madhu ” on tho 
grouncl, and, after both have dnink, ties tlio cups to tho 
wall of the hou«e Tlic pigs arc killed by tlio priests with 
tho usual fonnula Tlic head of tho biggest goes to the 
eacnficer s wife s sister, and nil the rest of the meat is stored 
in the hut During tho day two men of the sacnficcr’s clan 
and tw o of Ins t QrnnakT begin to carve the ornamental cro^s- 
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beam {sangyanglu) ulnch tho giving of tins feast entitles 
him to fix to the front of Jus house Late at night nomen 
of Ins clan come and dance in Ins house and are given 
presents of pork Outside the house men of each “ khel ” 
of tho village dance in full dress round tno fires which 
have been lighted bj a clan pnest with flint and steel A 
young man of the owners clan goes round the dancers 
holding a large cylindrical lump of salt vhicli has been 
specially dried for two years till it is as hard as a brick 
This ho puts to the mouth of each dancer, who ma_> Jiavo 
as much as ho can bite off The onmer then gives a small 
pig to one of the priests, who bums it aUv c in the fire TIils 
IS eaten by the priests Tho sacnficer’s wife parses 
“ inadhu ’ all round, taking caro that a little is left o\er 
at the end This she pours on tho ground, sa3ang ‘ Tlio 
uholc village could not finish tho ‘ roadhu ’ I have made ” 
All then disperse, taking with them presents of meat, small 
live pigs and salt 

Fourth Day — Tlie roraaiQing meat is distributed, a 
portion, together with a small bosket of nco, being gncii 
to every household m tho Mnogo 

Fx^th Day —Tho giving of tho feast carries wath it tho 
right to add overhanging ea\es to the front of the house 
On this daj tho centre post which is to support this porch 
is dragged m bj all tho men of the village, a ‘ nahor ” 
tree being selected if possible Tho ncccssarj alterations 
are begun and the hut on the back platform is cleared awnj 
In the evening the sacnCccr plucks a foul ahvo in front 
of his house and prajs that he and his household nmj be 
free from illnc«»s 

Sixth Day — ^Tlic sacnficcr and his mnnalr go and 
bathe 

Seienlh Day — Presents of meat ore sent, as usual, to tho 
next village along the range in cither direction 

Tho sacnficcr is Innung for tlnrla da^s after thw 
cercraon} He ma\ not cohabit with his wife or go near 
a hou'o in uhich a dead bodi js Jjmg or a cenmon^ lor 
Sickness is being performed 
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Fourth Feast of 3IerU. 

This last feast of merit is a mithan sacrifice called tsU- 
maisil, of which the ceremonial is identical with that of the 
atsiltsil sacrifice described above. Tliis concludes the 
series, for a Mongsen man does not go on sacrificing mithan 
as often as he can afford it, as a Chongli man is permitted 
to do. 
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Poi 7 Us of the Ctnnpass 

The only points of the compass for which terms exist 
in Aq dnleota are East and West These are as follows — 
East — Anil adoLlen C, tsungi tsilkhachen M, 

(t e “ sun rising place ”) 

West— lolen C, tsungi vxtchtn M, 

(t € “ sun settmg place ”) 

Other directions cm only be rnguely expressed as 
“towards sunset” or “tonards sunrise” There is no 
way accurately of indjcatmg North, South, North-cast, 
South-east and so on 

Mtamres of Weight 

All weighing is done with weighmg beams of the bismcr 
type, with a fixed fulcrum A basket tray holds the object 
to be weighed, and the beam is of some heax’y wood The 
standard is one songti — weight of about eight pounds 
There is a certam yanation from village to village, but each 
village has a standard bismcr recording one songii, which 
IS kept, in Chongli villages, m the Piihr XJngr's house and 
in Slongsen villages in the SungVa's house If it becomes 
necessarj' to make a new standard to replace one broken or 
burnt it must be passed by a committee of village elders 

The subdivisions of the songlt are as follows — 

One ■poicakaj^a (C), terdma (M) = half a songti 
One tsilmagong (C) , jxjitttratonsf (M) s= a third of a 50115^1 
Ono icrolung (C) , changlolung (M) =: a quarter of a songti 
One terohtHj7raton'7 (C), changlolungchatang (M) = an 
eighth of a songti 
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A terolung or cliangldung is the weight of salt or meat 
due to a man for a day s wage 

Linear Measure 

Long distances are described in terms of the number of 
pipes which a traveller nould smoke in covontig them 
Ao tobacco bums and one pipe ” is about fi'c or 

SIX miles Nonadajs distances are often estimated m 
miles A man who has not the milestones on a Government 
bridle path to guide him invariably guesses wrong, and a 
village uhich is said to be two miles auay is often about 
four Shorter distances such as those up from the fields 
arc stated as being so many ‘ nco dumps” (isopUlen 0, 
chahnUhn JI) referring to the temporarj sheds for depositing 
ijco constructed at stages on the path from the fields to 
the village Naturally the steeper the path tho shorter 
tho stages 

For yet shorter lengths, such as tho dimensions of a 
house, tho length of the outstretched arms (om C, anam 51) 
13 tho standard Simtlarlj for small measurements appro* 
pnato parts of the body arc used Tho terms are as 
follows — 

From the middle of the chest to tho end of tho fingers — 
iRjJiu IsUma (C and M) 

The length of the ami from tho shoulder = tRfccu C, 
talhei M 

A cubit = Isolap C, tsGlap M 

Stretch of thumb and first linger — oil/fa<5U C, M 

Stretch of thumb and middle finger = aUialaug C, 
lang 51 

One finger breadth = tQmiyiiMj Uia lam C, tfimiyung a 
larna 51 

Two fingen’ breadth = tTUnttgang ana lorn C , IQmiyimj 
lanm 51 

The Rtrcteh of the thumb and middle finger and finger 
breadths are units m common use For instance, a stick 
would be measured m this waj, or to a«certnm the swo of 
a pig the girth would bo taken with n slip of bamboo and 
tho shp in turn measured For the circumference of small 
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A jJMromo molol bolds about 0 lbs of rice and is a man’s 
wage for a full day’s worlc An antsil changlo is in theory 
the value of an egg and is the wage for half a day’s work 
The Mongsen system of standard baskets is the same as 
that of the Chongli, but the relative capacity of the different 
baskets is somewhat different Tor loans they use a cJuildam 
■meluK, holding about 40 lbs of nee For gale the standard 
IS the yimhhi, holdmg about 30 lbs The table runs as 
follows — 

One yimUi% = two pna melvL 

One pua mtlxik = three dutngk^t mehtl (a day’s wage) or 
two pua ralang molol 

One clianghXi nitlul = two piya meluL (half a day’s wage) 
In practice both Chough and Mongsen usually give rather 
more than half a fuff day's wage for half a day's work if 
a man knocks off at the midday meal, for more work is done 
in the morning than m the afternoon 

Measures of Time 

Long periods of time are measured in generations 
[phusu C, loii M) Among the Chongli the term of office 
of each set of elders is a generation, but among the klongsen 
the term is used as vaguely as it is m English Like the 
Government of India, the Ao tnbo recognizes two years — a 
financial year and an ordmary year The year by which 
debts are reckoned begins from the lunar month followmg 
that in winch the MoatsU festival is lield, and the ordmaty 
year from the first eating of the new crop The two main 
divisions of the year are the cold weather (asaluxi C , atsal- 
yim M) and the hot weather {lamluwa C, alamyim M) 
The former begins when dew is first seen m the morning 
and pipits appear on migration Reckoried by months, it 
IS supposed to lost from the sixth month after JIoaMi to the 
seventh month after harvest When the voice of the cuckoo 
(osoiepung 0, pliakhoplidUiO M) is heard m the land the hot 
season begins, and it is tune to sow the fields ' About 

* This IS tl e some bird ns the iMwpajia which tells Sernas when to 
sow cy Th» Se-nxa. Nagat p 63 Both the Ao nnd Seina nomos ore 
derived from its note — J 1’ M 
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this bird a story is told There i^erc once two brothers, 
Osotipung and Kamsangtakba, whose father was killed on 
a raid He appeared to them after his death in the form 
of a bird and said ho would always come and tell them 
when it was time to sow their crops That is why ho 
comes cvcrj jear and calls “ Osotipitnij', Osotipnng ” 

The Ao month {y\ia 0, lata M) is, of course, a lunar month 
No one can saj off hand how many there are m a year 
Only a few months have names, the nameless ones being 
reckoned as so many months after a named month or de- 
scribed accordmg to the agricultural operations carried on 
m them The Chongh usually reckon from the following 
months — 

Chishamyi (" the month when carrying-baskets are taken 
doivn from the walls ”) This is the month when harvest 
begins 

Thangmvchxshang yi ( ‘ give me-nce-quickly month ") 
The month when men, long hungry, are greedy for their 
food It comes immediately after harvest 

MoalsIX yi (“ Moatsft month ”) This is the end of 
March and the begmmng of April This is the tenth month 
from that m which the earhest fields were reaped 

TeraVia yxia (“ the eleventh month harvest 

Chainecha yi ( ' Cliamtcha month ”) The month of the 
Chameclia ceremony and the second after Moatstl 

AcMalca yita ( ‘ the watching month ”) The month 
immediately before harvest, when all are eagerly watching 
the npemng crop 

The Mougsen are even worse off, havmg names only for 
four months These are — 

Chahbang lata (“ the month of new nee ”) 

♦ Urangba lata (“ the fencmg month ”) In this month 
village fences are repaired 

Moatsitha lata (‘ Moatsil month ”) In this month, the 
eleventh from Chahbang lata, the Moatstl festival m held 
Am lata ( ‘ the month of am leaves ”) This is at mid- 
summer 

The phases of the moon arc named as follows — 

The Chongb call the night before the new moon Lunglam 
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yi (“Lunglvfim moon") Lccauso it is behcrcd that tho 
moon IS Msiblo from the highest point of Lungkam \illage 
a night earlier than it enn 1 k 5 seen cl°ci\hcrc Ihc next 
night IS called i/iwi y% ( \illngcs’ moon "), because on that 
night nil Ao aillngca can sec the new moon From this 
night to tho end of the first q^unrter tho moon is jamerang 
During tho second quarter, till full moon {yita imnUp) it 
IS inangko lepma ( ‘ diMdcd head ”) Tho first two or three 
nights after full moon are called anil int ( ‘ snn changing 
place ") hccaiiso tho sim sets ns the moon ti«cs and rises 
ns tho moon sets Then comes the night called chih 
hndang ( girls’ house road showing ’), when the joung men 
have no difficult} in finding their way to tho girls’ sleeping 
quarters But this is followed by fnolol tsill ( knee 
jabs ’ ), when the path is not bo clear and bucks hurt their 
knees on the high thresholds of the girls’ houses The rest 
of tho month is called yi ma ( ‘ moon wamng ’ ), till it dis 
appears on the last night, called yt rem ( * moon fimshecl ’ ) 
The Mongsen have fewer terms The moon when it first 
appears is lala tesen For tho next two nights it is yim lata 
( villages* moon ”), and from then to full moon lata lanu 
(‘unripe moon’) Full moon (hoiphtnp nieiem laia) is 
follow ed by two or three nights of lala icayt ( ‘ moon changing 
place ’ ), corresponding to the Cliongh anil wit After 
these nights come one called mohoJ tsillya ( ‘ Icncc jabs ’ ) 
and one called chtLi lentang ( ‘ girls’ house road showing ”} 
Why tho Mongsen order of tliese two nights is the opposite 
of the Chough is not explained There are no terms nppar 
ently for the rest of the month, till the dark of the moon 
which is called lala viaro ( bad moon ’ ) 

The Ao day begins from first cook-crow and is divided 
into the following periods — 

First cock crow = mitztivg ankhung C, menon <7 ankhung M 
Second cock crow = anapenhuha anUiXing C , andpen 
ankhung M 

Third cock crow = asampen anl^hung C and M 
The rising of the mommg star =5 atii imlsUk C and 
The dark tune just before dawn ■= aneplhang yalta 0, 
nibayen metsiikta M 
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The first glimmer of light = anejAhang C, nibayen M 
Sunrise = ami aiul C, tsungi tsULa M. 

About 9 o’clock = nZii yu usep C, alimungr tcaosep M 
(i e the tune Tvhen all the workers have gone to the 
fields) 

Midday = andiurtg C, acham naru shrr M (1 e the 

time for eating the midday meal) 

Early afternoon = anchung manga C , acliam naru manga M 
(i e ” the midday meal is over ”) 

About 4 o’clock = C, yachamthung (% e 

“ time for sunset ”) 

About 5 o’clock = alpu anstt mtsU C , aokpoL nsil M 
(t c “ pigs’ food preparing time ”) 

Just before sunset = an alhu C, an Uia M (» e “fowls’ 
roosting time ’’) 

Sunset = anii 1400 C, tsungi waogo M 
Early night = amang C , mangogo M 
About 10 o’clock = ztki sena ao C, ayipstn {i e the time 
when young men go to the girls’ sleeping quarters) 
About 11 o’clock = It chtrep C, ah cJnrep M (t e " house 
shutting time ’’) 

Midnight = mechang isupogo C , Uytprep M (t e “ all are 
asleep 

Erom midnight to first cock crow = aoUremchang C, aya- 
Uramcliang M (i e ‘ dead of night ’’) 
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A BEIEF account of the lines on which the Noga Hills are 
administered may be of some interest The tract forms a 
District of the Province of Assam and is divided into two 
Subdivisions A Deputy Commissioner, with headquarters 
at Kohima, is in charge of the whole District and r®*"' 
forms, in addition to his more general supervision, the duties 
of Subdivisional Officer of the Kohima Subdivision Under 
him ho has a Subdivisional Officer ivith headquarters at 
Mohokchung, 87 miles distant from Kohima by bndlo-path 
Kohima Subdivision is the bigger of the two and contains 
Angamis, Kaoha Nagas, Kukis, Kachans, Rengmas, LhotaSj 
Sernas and Southern Sangtams MoLokchung Subdivision 
contains Sernas, Lhotas, Aos, Konyaks, Changs and one 
village of Sangtams The duties of the Deputy Comrais- 
sioner and his Subdivisional Officer nro to asses'? and collect 
taxes, settle disputes and look after the well being of the area 
in general Taxation is among the Aos and most other 
tribes a levy of Rs 2 (t c about two and cightpence) a year 
on every inhabited house Rcmi«5Sion is granted to head- 
men, Government servants whoso pay is below Rs 30 a 
month, all old and infirm persons, and all nho went with the 
Naga Labour Corps to Franco Registers arc kept showing 
tlie total number of houses, the number of revenuc-pajing 
houses, and the number of tax-free houses in each village 
These are checked and kept up to date bj the Deputy Com- 
missioner and Subdivisional Officer and their As'sistants, 
who periodically go round and count the l)ou‘=os m the 
villages, reviewing old remissions and granting new ones 
where necessary The bouse tax is actually collocte<l and 
brought in bj the headmen, who receiie 22} percent of 
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Sessions Judge The Indian Penal Code and the Codes of 
Cnmmal and Civd Procedure are not in force in tlio Naga 
Hills, the Magistrates being required to administer justice 
m the spirit of the Codes and not by their letter A staff of 
interpreters os maintained whose duty it is to translate from 
the Naga dialects into Naga Assamese, the hngxia franca of 
the Histnct, and to advise on custom They are verj care 
fully picked men and the posts are much sought after, for 
though the pay is not high, the prestige is great Caro is 
taken that no tribal interests are overlooked For instance, 
at Mokokchung there are mterpreters from every tribe in the 
Subdivision Among the Ao interpreters the interests of 
Ancients and Chnstians of Chongli, Mongsen and Changli 
and of each phratry are represented In the settlement of 
cases and disputes tnbal custom is followed except where it 
js repugnant to our sense of justice Tor instance, a thief is 
usually puiushcd by being made to pay the customarj com 
pensation, but an habitual thief, who has expended all his 
own and his relations’ property on payments of this land, 
IS no longer trussed up and left for the night on a bed of 
stinging leaves , he is sent to jail instead Mamages accord 
mg to Naga custom are, of course, recognized as \alid and 
no attempt is made to interfere with the tnbal sjstem of 
inheritance Head hunting and such grossly cruel practices 
as torturmg mithan and pluckmg fowls alive are forbidden, 
but wherc%er possible the principle is strictly observed 
of interfering >vith local custom as little as possible In 
dealing with disputes even the customary procedure is 
followed as far as possible For instance, in on Ao village, 
cases, save when so senous ns to make an immediate report 
to the Subdivisional Officer imperative, are heard and 
adjudicated upon by the council of ciders, a practjce winch 
helps to prevent the dccaj of their authority and Een*^ of 
responsibility A case is ordinarily only brought to the 
Subdivisional Officer if the council cannot settle it or if one 
of the parties is dissatisfied wnth the decision armed at 
While, On the one hand, really perversB decisions by the ciders 
are caused to recoil upon their heads, on the other hand, 
fmolous appeals against their findings are not encouraged 
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Aos have no hereditaiy chiefs, and the council of eldeis^s too 
large and cumbersome a body to act as a go between between 
the village and officials Headmen are therefore selected for 
this purpose, a small village havmg one and a big village up 
to five or SIX These are in practice chosen by the village 
and approved by the Subdivi^'ionil Officer, men bemg selected 
^ ho are of good position in tiie village and who can state a 
case clearly They can be dismissed for misconduct, but 
usually hold office till death or till they become too infirm 
to cany on An Ao village is a self contained unit, of which 
the ground within the boundary is periodically purified by 
ceremonies and out of which no one mav go on amung days ^ 
Where therefore, as among the Aos, both Christians and 
non Christians live side by side within such a unit, problems 
arise which need careful handling Ao Christians, like recent 
converts all over the world, are inchned to hold the curiously 
illogical behef that because they were wrong yesterday they 
must be nght to day They are rather given therefore to 
ndmg roughshod over the feelmgs of those who still hold the 
faith of their forefathers, and their conscience is always for- 
bidding them to jom m this or that part of village bfe The 
prmciple followed by Government is that the adherents of 
the rival religions must tread on each other’s corns as little 
as possible The battle over the question of amungs was 
a stem one The Christians said that they had fifty two 
Sabbaths to keep in the year and would not observe amxings 
as well The Ancients said whether or not the Christians 
kept their Sabbaths was their own concern, but that the 
“ germa ” was equally broken whether a Christian or an 
Ancient left the village on an amung day Eventually it was 
decided that the Christians in each village must observe a 
reasonable number of amungs This compromise has worked 
well on the whole In practice all amungs are not equally 
strict and when the question as to how many days m the 
year the Christians are to observe arises m any village the 
tw o parties meet and decide on what the prmcipal ones are, 
and these the Christians keep Over saru - there was 
another battle, the Christians not wishmg to subscribe at all 
^ Sea p 82 n 3 sujira — J T Af • See p IgC supra — J P 31 
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Some of the rice collected go^ to pay for animals killed at 
sacrifices and some goes to pay for aksii’ and other presents. 
It n as finally ruled that wldle the Christians need not sub- 
scribe to any Ancient ceremony, they must pay their share 
of secular expenses The practice now is for two or tlircc 
Cliristians to attend nhile the earn accounts are being made 
up, and for a smaller subscription, only enough to cover 
their share of secular expenses, to be levied from Christian 
households. Sometimes Christians try to evade their purely 
civic duties on the plea that they are a people apart who no 
longer have anythmg to do with old customs of any Idnd. 
These duties they arc made to carry out. Occasionally too 
they dehberately offend Ancient sentiment For instance, 
Imouing it is ‘‘ tabu ” to bring bear’s meat into Chungtia,* 
some Christians one day came homo with some openly, “ to 
SCO what would happen ” What happened was that they 
had to pay a fine of pork, which was shared by tho elders 
and tho Christians who had not made idiots of themselves. 
From tho above account one would believe that all tho 
provocation comes from one side. I am afraid it does, for I 
can recollect no occasion on w’hich a Church serWee has been 
interfered inth or Christian sentiment deliberately offended 
by those of the other faith- On the whole, houever, with 
give and take, both parties usually manage to live amicably 
cnougli side by side. If, as sometimes happens, a village is 
rent with ceaseless quarrels, the Christians are given a now 

* A “ toLu ” pcciilinrlo diungtia, Alibanntl Kinungr, I tlunk.— J. P. 

* I can tlnnlv ot one, but only on©, instnneo \cliicli occurrctl during tho 

fimel wnsSuWnjsiorwIOfliccrof J/okoIccljungmyeel^. Tins was n pmelice 
uliich Jlfibongehokfit village etarlwl of going to collect tlio lea\cs of tb© 
'* tonkopat ” jenkiwnatui) pnlm\fortlintclung, from tbe Jli'sion 

compound nt Impur during Samloy services lii© villngo lind fold n plot 
of land to tho AmencRn llaptist Mission, but retained tbe ngbt to the 
** tonkopat ” trees. By mj time tliey liad dipcotcreil that they regretted 
their sale of the land end did not cere for the ^fission ns a ncighliotir 
Tliey osked me more than one© if it coold not bo undone nnd tho MiMion 
rcmoiP<l, but ncr© told that it was too late Latt-r I had complaint* 
from the 3!i=sjon that the Aos of Mubongcliolfut liad taken to coming to 
collect their thatching leA>e8 ©\cry 8undoy with aa much ‘ ho ho ing” 
thej could during service in tho Mission budding, past which they comc<J 
them Thn Aos replied that tlic> Ii^ to'sort eil the right to collect their 
tluitch when they pleased, a etatcRicnt which was incontestable, but 
pieir collecting it on Sundnj-s onh was obviouslj don© merely to enno). 
1 told them they hod better giio »t up, which thev did Apart from this 
incident cxivcrienco tallies entirely with Mr Mills’.— J. U- JI. 
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site for themselves near at hand Those who wish may go 
and those who prefer to stay behind may do so Those who 
go have no amungs to observe and no <aru to pay in their new 
home Those who remam behind, presumably only Ancients, 
or very half hearted Christians, have to observe all aniungi,, 
pay all saru and observe all traditional customs 

Foreigners, such as GurUiahs, are not allowed to settle 
in the Naga Hills without a pass, and such passes are only 
granted under very special circumstances and then only 
permit their possessor to join one of the recognized foreign 
settlements ^ Further, no Naga may alienate’ his land to 
a foreigner without the express consent of the Deputy 
Commissioner 

Visitors to the Naga Hills are aln ays struck by the blanJ^ets 
of scarlet broadcloth which they see worn These are 
presents from Government An mterpreter receives one 
every two years and a headman one every three years 
Fnendiv chiefs from across the frontier receive similar 
blanli.et«i at longer intervals Not only arc they enormously 
admired, for red is easily the favourite colour of most Nagas, 
but they are highly prized as the msigma of fnendship with 
the British Government, and their occasional distnbution 
helps greatly to mamtam amicable relations between the 
officials of the District and the mdependent villages with 
which they are m touch 

* Tlie only foreign settlement in the Ao country is at Alokokchung — 
J P M 
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THE EFFECTS OF MISSION WORK UPON THE AOS 

In tlie census of 1921 more than a quarter of the Ao 
tnbe returned themselves as Christians No account there- 
fore of this people can be complete that does not include 
an attempted estimate of the social eSects upon them of 
the teaching of tho Amencan Baptist Mission ' My remarks 
are based on countless conversations with both Chnstian 
and non Chnstian Aos and on five years' close personal 
observation But to criticize, in however friendly a spirit, 
the work of any particular Mission is to risk being dubbed 
an unbeliever, an anti Christian and an opponent of Mission 
Tvork of every land May 1 therefore, in all sincerity and 
humility, apply to myself the opemng passage of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Behgio Medict ? ‘ For my Behgion, though there 

be several Circumstances that might persuade the World I 
have none at all, (as the general scandal of my Profession, 
the natural course of my Studies, the mdiSerency of my 
Behaaiour and Discourse in matters of Behgion, neither 
violently Defending one, nor with that common ardour and 
contention Opposing another,) yet, in despight hereof, I 
dare avithout usurpation assume the honourable Stile of a 
Christian Not that I mcerly oire this Title to the Font, 
my Education, or the clime u herein. I uas bom, (as being 
bred up either to confirm those Principles my Parents 
instilled into my unwary Understanding, or by a general 
consent proceed in the Behgion of my Country ,) but having 
in my riper years and confirmed Judgement seen and 

* It IS only fair to soj that one or two members of tho 'Misrion— ontl 
they those With most erponenoe — an begmntng to see some of ll o ims 
takes the 3Iiasion has made and to regret eorne of tho effects of its teaching 
But those are few and not elainoroiis, and tho lljssion os o whole shows 
no signs of changing its methods.-^ I* M 
410 
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eTamined all, I find my«:elf obliged by the Principles of 
Grace, and the Lw of mine own Reason, to embrace no 
other Name but this Neither do herein my zeal so far 
make me forget the General CJhanty I owe unto Humamty, 
as rather to hate than pity Turks Infideh and (what is 
worse,) Jews , ratlicr contenting myself to enjoy that happy 
Stile, than mahgnmg those who refuse so glorious a Title ” 

An arrangement, designed to prevent overlapping, has 
long been in existence by which defimte Mission fields m 
Assam have been assigned to the Anglican and various 
Protestant Churches The Naga Hills District falls to the 
share of the Amencan Baptists and they have long been 
at w ork among the Aos After some years’ teachmg m the 
plains, varied later by occasional visits to the outer range, 
i)r Clark of the Amencan Baptist Missionary Society 
moved up to Molungyimchen m the spnng of 1876 ^ There 
was a spht in the village and m the autumn Dr Clark, 
t aking wath him Ins converts and a few families from 
McrangLong, founded a new village, Molungyimsen, some 
nine miles along the ndge to the north east To reside 
xn the hills outside the borders of British Territory was a 
plucky thing to do But the outer range is withm stnlcmg 
distance from Sibsagor and its inhabitants had alwa} s been 
in close touch with the plains It was not till the Ao country 
was finallj pacified that the Mission were able to move mto 
the interior of the hills Molungyimsen w as then abandoned, 
and the present station at Impur founded m 1894 

In considering the spread of Christiamty among the Aos 
one of the first questions an impartial enquirer asks himself 
IS Why does an Ao give up his old rehgion and become 
a Christian^ ’ Clearly there is no answer which will cover 
all cases Many do so I doubt not, because they beheVe 
m the truth of the Gospel Message But many, on the 
other hand, have far different motives A significant remark 
was made to me one daj by an elderly man He liad long 
had a sore on his foot and I aslced him how he was He 

* 1 1 /« Mrs 51 51 Clark ■! Comer i » India p 15 5IrB Clark uses 
the Assamese name Dekha Haimong for Vol ingyimcl en Her book is 
valuable as a first hand account of toe earl> days and early methods end 
ideals of the Olission and I shall refer to it frequently — J P 51 
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replied I have become a Christian, but my foot is no 
better ” On another occasion I expressed surprise at a 
man who almost alone in his village was not a Christian 
He said I used to he nch and I was told I should become 
richer still if I becamo a Christian I becarao one But 
instead of grooving richer I grew poorer So I have given 
It up and 1 am getting on quite nicely again nov ” Yet 
another man uho longed for children was assured by an 
Ao pastor that he vould become a father if he uould only 
be baptized These are examples and not isolated instances, 
and represent a lamentably common frame of mind Chris 
tiamty is only too often regarded by the Ao as a sort of 
patent medicine a dose of which without much after 
treatment vill cure him of and protect him from all ills, 
bodily and spiritual in this world and the next Two 
causes operate to bring tins about Tho American Jbs 
Bionaries tbemseUcs have their hands full vith organizing 
and Buponntcnding tho ivorK, and most of tho actual tcneli 
mg in tho aulhges has to be left in the hands of Ao pastors 
These arc fishers of men and they are not aluajs particular 
what bait they use * Tliey arc I con to baptize nen 
converts and arc apt to make that their sole object In 
ono Milage recently the paator resigned because he had 
baptized the uJioIc iilhgc and regarded Jiis task as finished 
In vain the Slissionary pointed out that his work had only 
just begun He simpU could not see it and refused to 
vithdrau his resignation Another cause of hasty accept- 
ance of the forms of Christianity is the teaching of tho 
5Ii&sion on Hell fire The onij IMissionar} vith whom I 
have discussed the matter at length informed me that he 
believed and taught that all uncomerted person**, c\en if 
through no fault of their own they had had no chance of 
hearing of Clinstianitj, would mcMtably bum in Hell for 

* In U o CArlv of tS o Siibdivnion tn tho ninotiM 1 think Here 
wns 8 nallpox nbo it \ natuo oxangrlint tloul tloss dcnirinj; to 
atakc gU people tlougl G|;ainst 
It cir conseienrefl turn into baintx 

r tl er tl roatene^l n \ n-ith Bmoltpox if it fnileil to nccept I is trnfl in? 
or tn«l to cajole it into ilomi; fo an offer of imn imitj 11 o Finnllpox 
aftAck/v] tie Mllag*’ hJ jcIi I,sc 1 ncpfected liis ttord!! with *omo itolencr 
Till K>rt of mifBclo pro^■od uiuccepublo to tlo a ithontlca ond tlo 
evangeiiit hiul to rctuni to tho ptains whenro ho had come —J II H 
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ever and ever.* The seeds of this teaching fall on a fruitful 
soil among the A03, for they find in it only a confirmation 
of their traditional belief in a great fire fi/o/bmi) which is 
to end the world.® All Ao Christians firmly believe that 
their non-Christian brethren are doomed to this terrible fate, 
and the non-Christians are naturally inclined to think there 
may bo something in it. It is therefore not uncommon, I 
am told, for a man deliberately to remain a non-Christian 
and have a good time till he grows old or gets Ul. Then 
he becomes a Christian, and thereby, as he thinks, avoids 
Hell.® A religion so easily- assumed can he ns easily dis- 
carded, and one finds many men w'ho have changed their 
faith as often as seven or eight times, or even more. A 
man wdl become a (nominal) Cliristian and be baptized. 
Tlien his soul yearns for “ madhu ” * and, since anyone 

I do not know i( all the MiMionanes in the Kaga }h1U ])Old tht^ vtcn, 

J understand that the naptisl Community permits roa«ic{cral>le diversity 
ot belief among Us adherents P. M 

An o’cccntionally Intelligent Kaga once eamo to mn and askoil tno if 
1 vrould give him n tnio ansvrer to an important QiirUion JJo secinni 
for some reason to think it ono on winch I should bo diHiiiclmrd to speak 
frankly, though he admitted that hn hod no reason to suppose 1 had ever 
doccivcvl him hen 1 promised either to tel] him the truth to the best 
of my nbilit) or to refuse to amvrer ot all, fto oskcvl “ Is it true, or is ft 
not, that oil persons who are not Clinstians will hum for ever in undving 
flra nfter their death, whatever sort of lives they ma> have Iwl?'^' 1 
rejilicd that 1 bebrvesl Ihot it v»as untrue and tliot a man who had led a 

5 ood life but had not Isx-n n Clmstmn was os little likel> to siifTer from 
IcII fire ns ono who luid lie answered that this was not enonghi was 
1 nrtam that v«hat tho Uu-istians luul told Jnm was untrue, and eoiilJ 1 
nssuro him of it as a fact, os. if (here were any doubt at ad, hn tliought 
It would bo safvr to turn Christian and so eecuro Jumself from tho ilnnger 
at the cost of giving up Ins present wnys ns tho leswr of two omIs Apart 
from this fear of Hell. hoMid.helunl nodcsirealoll to becornn a Clirtitian, 
but the etintmr}. All I could answer was that I had never had nnv 
reason to supnow that tlioso who taught this doetnno lia<t jet ohtaincxl 
nnj drat Kant! knowlodgo of its truth, aiwl tliat if it itid turn out to bo 
true wo would su/Tor in compaRy, sineo 1 did not IWieve li, arvl if tiutt 
were part of Christianity 1 at lca«t waa no Clinstwn, ant would sooner 
hum than jiubscribe to it — J. II It 

• See p. 100 ruprti llio Mwion Iiave used this word Molomi as a 
UaiMlAlloaof Hell fire in their .\o version of the (5axp* Is. — J. I*. .M 

*1110 lUimiOHO lieliovo in (he periodic destruction of the world ttoiiietimoH 
by fire (bungem iino, hannrtr / lopirr, Ch V ) II. H 

* IJv no means all tremble at llte thought of Hell A Clinng, when 
talking to me rerenllj of the visit to him of some Ao {sutora. naul: 
“Who knows vrhetlicr w},al tliej say is really true* No one has come 
iNiek from tho dead to tell them what the next world is like JNrn if 
their wonts are true, am I a coward th\t I should fear to join rnv fafh<r 
and my mother ami sufler wliatever torments thej may l>e su'flcring* 

1/ (hey can l>ear them, cannot I ? J P. M. 

» / r rlco beer, ibo ordinary drink of tba unconvertwl Ao b<>o p 1 tfl. 

— J. I*, it. 
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who touches alcohol is expelled from the Baptist com- 
munity, he often goes the whole hog and joins the non- 
Chnstians again Later he may change his mind, give up 
his “ madhu ” and heathen practices and be readmitted 
into the Baptist Church ^ This idea that a man can change 
his rehgion readily is a novel one to the Ao and entirely 
foreign to his old ways of thinkiog Whatever may he the 
faults of the Ao rehgion, everyone, till the Missionancs 
came, believed m it, and it permeated every part of hfe 
Now Bide by side Tilth sincere Christianity and sincere 
Animism there has arisen Agnosticism and total lack of 
any rehgion How senous the evil is may be judged from 
the fact that in the census of 1921 1180 persons returned 
themselves as " sitters in the middle,” people with no 
religion at all They consisted of people who had left 
or been turned out of the Baptist community, and wlio 
had as jet neither gravitated back to Animism nor been 
received again into the Church These nlone are equal to 
more than an eighth of the total number of Christians 
But they are only the people whom the census caught on 
the way, as it vere, between the two religions Add to 
them the far greater number who have defimtely returned 
to their old rehgion or who have re embraced Christiamtj 
after one or more lapses, and one can realize the commonness 
of an unstable, or, indeed, at tunes flippant, attitude of 
mind This does not fail to have an effect on the tribe as 
a whole, and a feelmg is spreading that it docs not matter 
much what a man belie\e3, or what set of customs he 
follows — for Cliristnmtj , like Ammism, is spoken of ns 
yivisii, a “ set of customs,” and to manj', I fear, it means 
little eho Thinlv what England would be like if a large 
proportion of the population was continually fluctuating 
liackwards and forwards between Jlohammedanjstn, say, 
and Chnstiamty ’ 

This 13 not the place to discuss the effect of the teaching 
of the SIjs.?3on on the soul of the Ao, save in so far ns that 
effect 13 mirrored m his socuil bfc Ccrtainlj on the whole 

• An old Ao hejdman of roj ncquamtanco lliu* clianRcd liia cmNl mf 
timoB in thrt^ years doing rouglily aix months each wa>, turn ami turn 
about — J II If 
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Clirislian Aos are more truthful and honest than the non- 
Christians, and they aro less vindictive and quarrelsome, 
save in matters of religion, and less keen on getting the 
offender punished as heavily as possible n hen sinned against. 
In sexual morality a comparison is harder. Non-Cliristian 
Aos who carry on pre-mantal liaisons cannot be termed 
immoral, for they are not smning against their conscience 
or moral code. When a CSiristian does so he is behaving 
immorally, and youthful liaisons are not infrequent among 
them, though very far from being the normal practice, as 
among the Animists. But among the Christians liaisons 
which, from the Ao point of view, are incestuous, are by 
no means unloiown, whereas it is very rarely that a non- 
Christian, for all his laxity, is unable to curb his passions 
towards a woman whom he addresses as sister. After 
marriage the Christians are stricter than the heathen, 
though divorces are pretty frequent and often take place 
for very trivial reasons. A curious thing I have frequently 
noticed is that Christians tend to lose their sense of humour. 
They take themselves very seriously and aro apt to go 
about with long faces.^ To test my judgment I made an 
experiment One evening I walked down the long mam 
street of Merangkong wliile many people wore sitting about 
outside their houses. From the expression on their faces 
and their rather dowdy - appearance I was able to pick out 

* Cf Brewster, Bill Tniea 0 / Ftjt, p 60 He relates Jicw some of the 
Ancients of Fiji annojed neiglibours embracing Ciinstia&ity by Eencling 
them looking glasses in order to enable them *' to practise before a glass 
how to put on a sanctimonious look, like a "tVesleyan native minister.” 
tVhy Christianity should be so associated with gloom in the native mind 
I am not sure, but Sawyer (op cik, p 315) may afford an esqilanation, 
perhaps, by inference He writes * The Tagbanu&a are very fond of 
music and dancing . . Tins dancing seemed to mo a very innocent 
amusement, but 1 was sorry to find tliat the missionary took a different 
view He associated the dances witli heathen rites and forbade them, 
confiscating the dearly bought gongs of the converts, as ho said they 
were used to call up evil spirits Howe\er. I observed that he had hung 
up the largest gong to serve as a church bell, after Iiavmg sprinkled it 
with holj water 1 remembered having read bow Horavian missionaries 
in Greenland put a stop to the dancing wluch formerly enliv ened the long 
dark winter of that desolate region, and 1 asked mvseif why tho Cliristian 
missionary . . • must forbid his converts to indulge in such a healthful 
and harmless recreation, in both eases almost the sole possible arauso 
ment I could see no reason why tlie heathen should have ail the fun.” 

It 18 the peculiar privilege of prmessors of Christianity to see in tlie gods, 
be they good or bad, of other religion^ the devils of their own — J H H. 

* Kega ornaments are discouraged among Cliriatians — J. F. 31 
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a large number of Chnsfciana Tnthout malung a single 
mistake Cleanlmess is said to be nest to godliness, and 
the Snssion have throughout insisted on the importance of 
cashing The results have been good Though all Animists 
are not dirty and all Christians are not clean, yet the average 
Christian is distinctly cleaner than the average non Christian, 
and this has reduced slan diseases and other such troubles 
in their commumty 

Certam aspects of the teachmg of the Amencan Baptist 
Mission are especially important from a sociological point 
of view From the time when flfr Pemne and Sir Haggard 
joined the Mission m about 1892 all converts have been 
strictly forbidden to touch alcohol m any form ^ Anyone 
who transgresses this law is expelled from the commumty - 
Nothing m Christiamty looms as large m the Ao mmd as 
this prohibition Teetotalism is to the ordmary convert 
the outstandmg sign of Christiamty, and an Ao Christian, 
when asked hia religion, often defines hunseK, through what 
he considers to be the essential, simpl> as a “ non dnnker 
of ‘ madhu ’ ” Even m the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
unfermented American grape juice is used,^ and the average 
Ao does not rcalue that Our Lord at the Institution U''Cd 
fermented mne, or that He turned water into wine at the 
marriage in Cana of Galileo The word used for the grape 
juicc partaken of at the Celebrations of tho Lord’s Supper 
13 istthnenafsil tzil, a term which cames no implication of 
fermentation The same word is everywhere used to trans 

* Vxde Clark op ext , pp 139 nml 140— J P M 

* That prohibition is by no means n necessary concomitant ol a firm 
Protestant faith is shown by a letter from Cromwell to tho Gotemor of 
Edinburgh Castle, dated September I2th 1650 Ho said “\our pro 
ten led fear lost error should step in is Uko tho man who would keep fill 
wine out of the country lest men sliould l»o drunk It will bo found an 
Unjust and unwiso^ftol/m^ Ji> flrmrjj-nn mas nf JUw jaalnraJ Jjbertv 'IT'” 
a Bupnoaition he inaj abusoit \M en he doth ebuso it ju Ige ’ — J E '* 

W nting in tho IJaptul Mxsstoiwry Pevinr for April IDS') (p 147) Iho 

J f TanqmslBavs '* I liateBocnno preiwiiro brought to oearon the Clirw 

tmna to abstain from dnnking •zn’ on tho part of missionancs I caf' 
onlyconfessthatthisBtatcmcntappcarstomotobndisingcnuous— J H ii 

* Ilnptista are not alone in this attitude In tho account of n Unitol 

oiliet Mission in Cliinn occurs the following ‘ Immcdiotcly followms 
Ihis somto carro a eacmmcntal tentce Tinj ciifts were Jislnbulol. 
on 1 In place of wino tea was used • Comment wouhl bo out of place 
here — J p M 
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]ato oZio? in the New Testament.^ There is therefore more 
than a tendency for the Ao to think that the tsiilmenatsfi 
tzil of Out Lord’s day was the same as the unfermentod 
grape-juico ^ith nliich he is familiar. I have often talked 
to the ^Missionaries about this rule, and they have alwa3's 
based their Mnnichfoau attitude towards alcohol not on 
Scripture, but on a conviction that social benefits accrue 
from it. No “ madhu ” means more rice to eat," and no 
drunlvenness means feu er quarrels and less sexual immoralitj*. 
Tins may be true, but there remains the danger of secret 
drinking (entailing hypocrisj'), and the adoption of evil 
substitutes for the comparatively harmless rice-beer.^ 
Familiar from of old with the idea of amung days the Ao 
readilj’ accepts teaching uhich enjoins strict observance of 
the Sabbath. On such a day, if he be a Christian, he docs 
not work at all. If it happens that on a Simday a herd of 
wild pig is located in a favourable position, and a chance, 
which may not occur again, is seen of surrounding and 
wiping out the pests and so of saving the growing rice, the 
Christians invariably remain at home and refuse to co- 
operate on that day uith the non-Cliristians in an enterprise 
planned for the common good of the viUoge. I have even 
known them refuse to go down with the rest of the village 
and help to drive off elephants which were actually in the 
crops, because it was the Sabbath. Averse though they are 
to observing heathen amungs by staying at home on such 
days, they have no hesitation in compelling, in the rare 
instances where they are able to do so, their fellow villagers 
of the old religion to observe Sundays. In one small 
village, where the Christians were in a great majority and 
had the uhip hand, they fined some non-Cliristians on one 
occasion for going down on a Sunday to look at their traps. 
The traps were noose-traps, but it not matter if a deer 


« Save that in 1 Peter iv 3 is translated yi tumoQO (“ dranh 

rice l>eer **) P. 

1 'The Ao lias amplo rice both to eat and to use jii making rice beer. 
A Christian, mtli no expenditure on Feasts of Hlent or fermented liquor, 
IS apt to make a groaning granary bis ideal Tlie pursuit of Tcealth may 
become the ciu-ae of Ao Baptists, as it has been of so manj Protestant 
communities — J P. M. 

* See p. U" $upra — J. P. Ji. 

CE 
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suspended by the leg suffered hours of lingering agony 
provided the Sabbath was not broken ^ On this point 
Professor William C Smith, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Southern California, speaks from 
personal knowledge, for be himself worked among tlio Aos 
as a member pf the Amencan Baptist Mission He says * 
“ Famihanty with Missionary attitudes and practices, which 
are all too characteristic, makes inevitable the conclusion 
that there is entirely too much negation, too much talioo, 
and too little that is positive There is grave danger that 
Christianity, as presented to these people, comes to be little 
more than the adoption of another set of taboos, and taboo 
IS no new element in the life of any group on a low cultural 
level Under the old system the Nagas had to refrain from 
working in the fields on certain days, lest their god Lizaba 
curse tho village with an epidemic or blight the nee crop, 
now they must refrain from work on tho Christian Sabbath, 
lest Jehovah, the God of Israel, smite them for their 
wickedness ” ‘ 

A point of small importance now, but which may have 
greater significance later, is tho Ao love of hymn singing 
and the importance he attaches to it The services in tho 
little village churches consist largely of hymns, and an Ao 
usually speaks of going to church as “ going to sing ” 
Hjran smging, as is well knownti, is a highly emotional form 
of worship, and has its dangers A movement has rcccnti) 
(m 1D23) begun among the Chnstians of tho Lu‘»Iiai Ildb, 
the adherents of which sing liour after hour, often pro 
longing their meetings throughout tho night, and work 
themselves up wuth the beat of tom toms into a high state 
of evcitement ^ It is spreading, and the Mission fear it 


* Not for a moment do I nuggest tl at any member of tbo «ou!J 

aj prove of such Darisaica) cruelty Hero an I olseolero >t is the Ao 
intfrpretatwn of and reaction to their (caching tlat 1 am discuisajg 
— J P M 

* 'fiMionarj Aotivitios and tJio Acculturation of Backwartl 
hyWilhamC bmith 7 he Jourtal of Avrilttd Sociology Slarch-April 
p 185^ PM 

* Some of tho ‘ prophe<»ying9 * that I avo tahen j laco rclatt^l not to 
tl 0 prophrt but to 1 m (or }er) acquaintances n J oso fiM tl o ( rof 1 
confi'RSM for tie good of tie sinner Tl wm confessions mpto soiiictune^ 
80 scandalous os to end 5n t) o courts and IJ 0 n cotings Jiod jn son e plarss 
to bo siipprcssod — J H U 
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may reach the Naga Hills They are strongly opposed to 
this development and hold themselves m no iray responsible 
for it 

One aspect of the Mi'jsion teaching curiously resembles 
the backwash of a wave What the East gave to Europe 
and Europe took to America, the New World is now givmg 
hack to the Parthcr East As Sir James Frazer points out,^ 
the society of Greece and Rome was built on the conception 
of the suhordmation of the individual to the community 
The safety of the commonwealth, as the Bup;reme aim of 
conduct, was above the safety of the individual, whether 
in this world or the nest The spread of Oriental religions, 
and among them is Chnstianity, brought far different ideals 
They inculcated the eommumon of the individual s soul 
with God and its eternal salvation as objects of far greater 
importance than the prosperity, or even the existence, of the 
State The result was a general disintegration of the body 
pohtic There are many signs of a similar decay of com* 
munal life among the Aos following on the teachmg of 
Christiamty The non Christian Ao is far from bemg 
unselfish (in savage life the devil takes the hindermost with 
unfading regulanty), but he thinks much of the welfare of 
Ins village He hates to live away from it, he works for 
it, he helps to run it, ho subscribes to its v orship, he readily 
shares in presents which it gives to guests, he feasts it and 
m the old daj s he fought for it Though the Chnstian still 
retains some of this love for his village and wilhngness to 
serve it, the feeling is undoubtedly less strong m him Chns 
tians are often quite villmg to live elsewhere than in their 
villages, and converts frequently refuse to take any part m its 
government Attempts are often made to avoid little acts 
of social service on the most trivial excuses , for instance, 
there is an ofcf custom 6y which m every " moriing there 
arc kept torches which can be taken gratis by benighted 
travellers, I have more than once known Christian boys 
refuse to help m collecting the matenals on the plea that 
the “ niorung " was a heathen building Christians for long 
tried to avoid keeping any amuntjs at all, placing their 

J ] tile Golden BoiiqK (abri Igcd edition) p 337 — J P 31 
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individual convenience above the common sentiment of 
their neighbours They also protested against subsenbing 
to alsIX, deeming a little more ricc in their granaries as of 
moro importance than the reputation of the ulhgo for 
hospitality In Sangratsu they were quite ready to sacrifice 
the rights of their clan to certam ornaments to their oun 
desire for beef ^ I have heard of their refusing to help 
non Christians with their fields In villages where Chris 
tiamty flourishes the old system of age groups, each vith 
its allotted tasks, tends to decay, and it ls noticeable that 
such villages never b> anj chance ring wild pigs or tigers, 
the reason being that they no longer have the nccc^sarj 
discipline and organization ^Vhen recruits uere called for 
for the Nnga Labour Corps in the Great War ver^ few Ao 
Christians indeed were prepared to leave the comforts and 
security of their oum homes and face the nnl^nown, and 
their response was miserable compared nith that of their 
unconverted brethren In matters ^^he^o their religion is 
concerned Christians 11111 nork well together, * but in scculir 
matters they ore mclmed to rate the welfare of the mdnidual 
far above that of the body politic, and if the process con* 
tinues tlicir villages niU become mere collections of houses 
instead of highly organized social units in which ei crj man 
shoulders his burden of service and responsibility 

Of the mistakes made by the Mission the graiest, in m) 
opinion, and the one most fraught vitli danger for the 
future is their policy of strenuously imposing an alien W cst 
ern culture on their contorts All sociologists are agreed 
on the graio danger entailed m forcing ciulization on 
pnnutiie people Much has been imttcn on the subject,* 
and I mil confine my remarks to a few nords 1 think I 
am right in saj mg tliot no member of the Mission 1ms cr 
studied Ao customs deeply , but nearly nil hai c been eager 

• Soo p 50 iiupra — J P M 

• Sa\o when as oern^ionnllj lappene n scI lam occurs In R Milage 
r\cn t}«?n mutual op|>ogition welds eoclt of tl o disputing Loti cs info a 
clo^ unit — J I* M 

• For "pccml rtfemnee to ll o l«agA.i boo Hutton The Dcpo|ul-ili n 

of Pnmitivo CotniminitlcB in V«in »u Dcccml^cr 1P2J Siniil 

op <\t Jlalfour, Tl o Wrlfaie of Inmltlx'o 1 coi Ics, in /oil Lorr, 
Morel, 1023— J P M 
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to uproot wliat they neither understand nor sympathize 
with, and to substitute for it a superficial civilization. 
Sirs. Clark, ^ after a scanty and, as far as the men’s essential 
garment is concerned, a misleading description of Ao dress, 
says : “ Amid these exhibitions of taste so degrading and 
repulsive we observe with encouragement and delight the 
slightest evidence of some innate refinement , . . The 
Assamese costume of jacket and body cloth is now being 
adopted by many who have come under Chnstion influence, 
especially by pupils in the schools.” At the first big rally 
of the Christians "more clothes ” uere advocated.® Tins 
policy has been continued to the present day.® It is true 
that all except the more highly civilized Aos at the Mission 

* Clarl., op tU , p 51 — J P M 

* Ibid , p 141 See also pp 117, 148 — J P M 

* Apropos of dress there ts one aspect of tlie influence of tho Ifission 
upon Nagas which I tiunh Air Mills has oiDitted, end that » its effect 
upon art All Kaga tribes ha%e a most rcmarkablo appreciation of the 
effective and picturesque in dress, and tbeir use of colour is usually in 
exfraordinanly good tasto and rorticutarly well adapted to tlio surround, 
mgs in which it is di’pla^ed Ulie desiras of their cloths are conspicuous 
for the right use of brilliant colours, wnile their ornaments of blsck and 
white hombill feathers, cowries, ivory and scarlet hair seem peculiarly 
uell fitted to tho <teep green or bluish background usually afforded by 
the well woodorl hills which aro their liabitat In addition to this, (heir 
U80 of carving in wood for the ornamentation of their ** monings,” though 
in some respects crude, is at tho same time bold and effective All this 
— not to mention tho art of dancing — is boing destroyed by their con 
version to Chnstiamtj Tlio traditional cloths moy not be worn, os they 
are heathenish, and tho pictnresquo and highly coloured ceremonies, 
vrhicii aro such a feature of Nagft village life antj redeem it from what 
would otherwise bo a monotonous and rather dmb evistence, must like- 
wise be abolished Tho effect of this must be Inovitably to stifle (ho 
artistic sense in the interests of a gloomy and puritanical view of life 
whicli IS being impo*!ed upon them just as Europe is beginning to escape 
from its shacJJes It is difficult to see why the native taste for colour 
and brilliant effects which the Naga possesses should not bo turned to tho 
plorv of God instead of being regardecl as on offence before Hun If tho 
bright cloths, worn os a reword for tlio giving of feasts of merit by tho 
Ancients, were retnineil by tho Clinstians for their own acta of social 
service, if the lasignia of renown in war were mode badges of ronk m 
the coiiprcgation, and tleacons or pa-tton oncoiiroged to wear hombill 
feathers and cowrie aprons to tfonoto (fieir olTiee, whifo fhoso assembling 
for divine worship were encourageil to do honour to tho occasion by 
dressing m their best, if they were encouragcsl to adorn their church 
buildings with cnrvinga.as they have done their "morungs” and their 
dnim logs in (ho past, it is hard for n laj roan to see how tho Deity would 
l>o dt«lionour«l tiicrcby, while llieir unouestionahlo artistic sense would 
bo eiicourogetl and possibly imbtiwl with fresh vigour, and the villages 
wouhl not bo deprived of the brilliant festivities which at present do so 
much, where Clirlstiamty has not vet destrojeil them, to brighten tho dull 
monotony of village life — J. 11. II. 
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station now wear their hair cut m their national stjlc, but 
it IS exceptional to find there a Naga who is not in foreign 
dress Luckily in the villages the innate conservatism of 
the Ao has so far more or less successfully withstood the 
influence of the Jlission in the matter of dress, and the 
national costume is still almost universally worn But the 
Ao teachers at Impur are almost all entirely denationalized, 
and their influence on the boys who pass through their 
hands at a most impressionable age cannot bo without 
effect Foreign clothes, the sign and emblem of the Mission 
pohej, are dangerous from more than one point of vicu * 
The} undoubtedly spread disease A Nsga wlio wears 
them does not always change them vhen ho should — 
probably he has no others to put on A man mil arrive 
at the top of a lull streaming with perspiration and then 
take his coat off to get cool The wearing of foreign clotlics 
has, m my opinion, contributed to the spread of pulmonar) 
disease in the Naga Hills Secondly, they are cntuvlj 
unfitted to the Naga mode of life The long skirts into 
which the Mission put their women are not suitable gar 
ments for weeding in rice drenched with rain A " dhoti ” 
or “ shorts ” are possibly worse Tlio close fitting bodices 
of Christian women and the shirts of the men aro positiv cl> 
dangerous m a climate where workers are soaked dail} 
with rain or perspiration The third and most insidious 
danger is a psychological one A Nnga who puts on foreign 
clothes adopts with them a foreign outlook His old environ 
roent IS no longer good enough for him, and wljat appears 
particularly abhorrent to lum is tho prospect of a life long 
routine of going down a steep hill every morning, doing a 
day’s work in the fields, ond coming up a steep hiJJ ever} 
evening The more “ civilized ” ho is the less ho likes work 
which entails manual labour But " sitting and eating " 
jobs, ns tho Nnga dosenbos such posts as cJerkshjps, nro 
few and far between, and the more “ civilized ” Nngas there 
aro turned out the fewer will be the growers of ncc and 

* C/ HiiCfs I on tl e Dtpoputahm oj Mtl mttt t pp 7 # 77 ,23 3^ 
C2 "5 Tins w A most >aluBlle littio book wl icii I J f-irtily commrnJ 
to all, whethef m>«A>oniinn< w tnwJm »J o Jjuio deolingi with 

primitiro races —J I* M 
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the more the parasitic eaters thereof. Contmue the process 
long enough and you arrive at racial extinction. 

The objectless existence of the “ civihzcd ” Naga is an 
important point. Ideally he ought to bo absorbed in a 
continual struggle to live a more Christian life, and this 
should suffice. But it is useless to deny that in human life 
nil but a very few desire some additional material aim. 
He has none. He has raised his standard of comfort and 
has been anxious for his life, what he shall eat and what 
he shall drink, and for his body, what he shall put on. He 
has acquired new tastes, but not the wherewithal to gratify 
them. The result is discontent and lack of interest in life. 
The non-Christian can no longer take heads, but the ambition 
to perform the full series of feasts of merit and leave a name 
uhich shall be sung of at the dances of generations yet 
unborn is a ruling passion in his breast. The Christian 
has no such object, and it is a proved fact that loss of interest 
in life ^ is the most potent factor in the decay and eventual 
extinction of primitive races.® “ Sudden transformations 
usually mean the rapid death and disappearance of the 
peoplo themselves as well os of their culture. Such has 
been the history wherever civilization has done its work 
rapidly. . , . Wo look at the tribes of Eskimo, extending 
from Greenland tlirough the whole of North America 
westward to the shores of Siberia, and we find that, with 
scarcely an exception, where no outside influence has been 
felt they retain their pristine vigour; while wherever the 
white man has had much to do with them, whether trader 

^ A curious example of tlie artificial interests and excitements are 
created is provided by tlio Ku Klux IClan in America Joim iUoUat 
JlecUln, m his The Ku Klux Klan,A Stud;/ 0/ the American Mind, sajs 
timt the Klan presents an “almost irresistibie “ ap^al to the man of 
tho small tovmsliip who “ is tyTftnnized o\er by the Puritanical precepts 
of an orthodox I'rotestantism winch places a premium on the mental 
scrMlitv of ‘ simpto ’ foiUi, taboos forms of worldly amusements without 
troubling to find ft substitute, nnil dooms its devotees to n life spent in 
tiio mid^ of spinttial and moral illusions ” Ho ilescnties “ the dreannewM 
of smalltown life.” anti saj-s tlist t)» Baptists “are apparently the 
ri‘h"ioii3 mainstay of tho Klan” Ono wonders it in jears to come the 
Ao'ijanlists will invent something which will liven up their cxi^tencca, 
inst as the Ku JClux Ivlsn has brought excitement of a not veiy healthy 
kind to many a small tovvn in Amencu— J. P. SI. 

* Cf. Rivers, op cit , pp Sf #77 — J. V. il. 
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or Missionary,^ there they have deteriorated The Mis- 
sionary then may •weK be on hia guard in introducing the 
goods of cmhzation, lest he introduce at the same time 
some phases which are not good for the savage, but so enl 
and destructi\e as to leave him not even his omi life”* 
The untouched Ao has many virtues The tree that bears 
such fruit cannot be wholly evil Xet the Jlissionary spare 
hi3 axe till he has seen what of the tree is rotten and what 
sound He will not hew it down then, I thinlc, for ho tvi! 1 
find much good wood Pnining he will do, but it will be 
with a kindly hand Grafting will be possible, and he will, 
if ho IS wise, even put props under some of the old boughs, 
for, with this help, they will last for many a year and bring 
forth fruit all the sweeter for the care he has given them 

* Kot infrcquentlj' the Missionary lilamoa llio froc3er /or the harm tl at 
occurs But It 18 to bo remembereu that it is often the Missionary, wiUi 
his ‘ cmlmng ’ aims nho creates a market for the trader — J 1’ 31 

One Missionary of my acquaintance (ho woe not of the Amencan Baptist 
3ri«8ion) actually justified to me Iho introduction of European clotl es on 
the ground that it was good for trade ” ami it is worth quoting 
very pertinent to this subject from tho rohpxttmn Jiutarchf* (\’ol H 
ch scvi) of that well known Missionary, ^^i^lam Ellis Speatung of the 
3lisaionarie8 deliberate attempt to introduce European dreea in the 
Pacific ho says But this is not (ho only a(i\nntago resulting therefrom 
It has opened a new channel for commercial enterprise, and has actuallv 
created a market for Dntibli Kfanufacturc. tlio consumption of which 
among tl e Islands of the Focific timt liavo rccci> ed the Gospel, is already 
eonsiaerobla Mr Stewart cofiroates flat the trade of four American 
Merchants m tho Sandwich Islandn amounts to one hundred thouBanil 
dollars nyenr Tlus is a consideration which ought not to bo di» 
regarded by those who take on interest in tho alteration of Society which 
is now attending Slissionary eflorts in various parts of tho M orhl • Shoes 

and hats aro not much less 111 demand than cottons or woollens, anl 
these olso must, for tho present, and probably for many years to como, 
bo Bupntied from England or America*’ burthor on ono reads with a 
mclancno]} irony the following senlcnco •— 

‘It may perhaps he suppoSxl, bj those who are unacquBinfed "dh 
the circumstances that tho wives ©I iho Missionaries have not acted 
judiciously m introducing and citenehing n dcsiro for dress ’ 

Tlio reverend gentleman was thinking hero of tho moral and not tie 
jphyBical effects of dress but Pr Itivcra* Aesays ot\ thf Pcpqpi/futK'n cj 
A/thjfKsm alone is enough to show how peculiarly injudicious the action 
of tl o Wives of tl o MvssionarieA was, and how ver> far tl oy vrero from 
being acquaintol themscUes with tlio circumstances incumljcnt on Ihcir 
action Anl jet In rpile of tlio bitter object lesson m tho South Seas, 
tho wives of offer ^Iissionarjcs n century fater nro clsenher© stiff di* 
tributing presents of unl^eeoming garments to totally iinfitfeil reeij icnts. 
Just Eo ©no Pciranim 1 reiiiemlKY to Itav© rm»l of, cave, likewi'ws with 
11 e l)o*t intention n rhirt to Ilerakles.— J JI H 

‘ Smith, e/j c\t p 178 quoting from nlhs m T/r ylwicrican /C'cnof 

0/ r/refoyy. XIX 20, 271— J 1 M 
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VILLAGE KAMES 

The folIoi\:ng list gives t|je names of Ao villages as they 
vere gjielt uji to the sum^ of !924^ the names according 
to Ao pronunciation, and (fie traditional derivations ivhero 
they aro known. I liave used the corrected spcllmg 
throughout, but the old spelling uiU still be the more 
famihar to many. 

Conventional 

spelling Ao name Traditional deriration 

AUom JlkhoiA '• Village of walnnla {alho)," from Ih® 

many trcca gronii^ them wben tbo 
. ^ Tillage was founded 

Aliba Alibit ** Quick " Mokongtsu sent out two 

bodies of colonists on tbo tame day, 
ono towards the site of Abba and one 
towards the sito of SIubongebobQl 
Tbe former party travelled so (luickly 
that they were able to reach their 
objective and cleat ibo funglo on it 
tbe day they left Mokongtsd, nbile 
tbe second party were delaj td 

Aooolcpo NfikpdylmchJn “The old (fAen) village (yim) of tbe 

XoLpo," a race apparently aba to 
Konyaks whom the immigrant Aos 
found in possession of certain sites * 

Asangma Asongtaa “The village of osany trees,'* from the 

number on the site 

Chami Cbsml Called after the Chami clan 

Changchang Changchang 

Changki Chengki 

Chanlongia ChantSngia “The vilNgc of c^antony cane, from 

the amount of this cane found on the 
Site 

Cholim«en. Chonglij-imsEn “The new (sen) Chongh vilhce (ym) ” 

Chuchu Chuchu kimbang “Lower Chuchu " Ihe village is a 

colony from Susa (Chuchu limlangl 
TJlo asaie et cfrnrtw Inat a 

species of thin bamboo with which 
the Site of the parent village was 
eoTrred when the founders came 

Clnintia Cl ungtii “Gonuick)} ” Aliha sent out a colony 

to tne eite and told them to go with 
all speed 

‘ See p Osupro— J, P. 31. 
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Conventional 

epellmg 

Cibuia 

JjpiM 

Kalin^tncn 

Burn Kanclimj 

Kahza 

Khan 

JiUen^a 

Kinounsr 

Lakhuni 

Lmmon 

liOngeban^ 

Longmua 


IxmsMmtan^ 
1 nn;khunj» 


Ao name 
Btbuu 

Chapvu 


KClmgtnSn 

Konjtsung lolubo 

Kabza 

Kbarl 

KMns I 
Kmungr 

Lakhunl 
Llr(iai<^n 
LSngcbang 
Lflngmis I 


LCngpli k 

I< 6 ng»i 

Nanebisi 

L&ngkhung 


Traditional derivation 

*Tho viUago o{ dihti bamboo? ’ r>P « 
j» IJio Mongswi wonl ior the thin 
bamboo nbich the Chongli call ch url « 
Rice (efta) going dry (pm)" Iho 
founders brought so much boded nee 
Kitfi (hem to cat on the naj thit 
some of it was left over and went dry 
rherefore tho tillage has had amffo 
food cter susce 

1 lUapjc of sttord bean (f Chnj) ” The 
plant naa particularly plentiful on 
the site 

tircat Kongtsung ” 

The Colony, i e from Kurotnng 
Ashes, ’ because it was founded uhcrc 
a huge tree had been burnt 

Ifouso (Xi) groaning (nfiegr)" A 
pestilence attacked tbo vilLige soon 
after it u as founded, anti tho groaning 
of tho tick nas to lo heonl m c\cr) 
house 

‘Tlio villago of plantains (f/ilAu). ' 
because many urre found on tho itte 

■ The village of hru trees, ’ because 
many Mere found on tho sito 

'Tbo Milage of buried (eAaM) rocks 
(tony)” • 

I*Iatform (m) of fon<;mt bamboo" 
bucb & platform was built at the 
original a illage, w hieh stood where the 
bema Milage of liumiUamt is now 
Tho true same of the present site 
of Longmisa Is Tsuraarmmdcn 
( Foreicners' settlement”) Ijong 
ogo a body of foreigners, said to have 
been born of gourd scetls, but coming 
from no one knew whence, wamlerc'I 
about looking for a silo with good 
sodon which toscttle Theirmetliod 
was to test the sod by digging a 
trench and filling in the earth, an I 
their Ideal was a j l&cc where the earth 
^ft over would bo enough to fll 
nnolbercTuallj bigtrcneh Tliobfit 
thev found wos orj tie present aite 
of ixingmiui, where enough was kit 
over to half (111 another trench ‘'o 
they actlW there, but left long l>cfore 
the Ao* arrived from the ori’insl 
Iwongmlsa 

Pock (fori!?) teeth (pJo)" from tie 

lag^evl rocks on the site 

Pock (Wj) 1 litform (in), ’ from a fst 

rock 
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Conventional 

apeUing. 

Jleranghon- 

Ao name 
Sl^rnngkung 

SIobongcLolut 

MQbLngchukOt 

Mokokchung 

3tiikunaUQ 

Molungimchen 

3Iulun-}in chfn 

Molimgimscn 

3fuIungTmaLn. 

ilongchen 

Slun-chfn 

Jlongmcthang 

MangtnfthaDg 


Mongaemdt 

.Mi5ns»fnjlnitt 

MuLuli 

MhkQIt 

Nankam 

I ungkSm 

SaluUmatig 

SeiQlAmung 

Fatackf a 

&jt»CVpd 

Fa ngrachu 

Singralsil 

Ao Fhitii 

SQt«0 

C'huchu ^lmbn- 

rnsni 

r-i.-nl. 

I'pct 

Cn-f 


Tnditiorul dc'iraljon 

“Ihll (long) of Lrncrv (rnmutj)'* 
Ihey ante (<ou({^ rtj ufwti KenvaL 
ratdm fron Tanhai 

“A^ind (Miioaj) tnept (tAoifiO ’• Tlie 
alory (jo<*a that a );al« of wiml nii'TS 
earned the thalrb of a I utisLam 
•' monini; *' to Jfabon^cfiotQi 

“Uajr fonrem" Th« fonmlen from 
Un^ma bad to force Ihrir way {>a*t 
tbe ^an;;<aina on tlinf Hink. 

* nid(rAeii)Ti!la!;e(jr>m]of Uie ^tol mr,’“ 
a race which the rnijratin^ Am dro%o 

tiicm ‘ 

•'Tlo new («n) tilhje (yim) of the 
Molun;; *' 

** Itratin; p!a«* ” The romantic couj 1c, 
Itiien and Chinauin;1ia, rrstnl here 
on their wan Icnnja * 

*‘Tlio ptiee where the eorpw* (mrwyj 
waa leant up (mslAnaj) " Amons the 
<n;inal foundera from 5i]t<a wa* a 
man who hrousht the itirf, imelic 
drieil eorpae of his wife with him that 
he misht fjull} lay it out on a {laU 
form at his new hone Herr he 
l*ant tt upn.ht a,.’sin«t a Lank whi^ 
be rreteil. and here the new TilUi^e 
was founded 

* Hi? M«*nrsen tillsie “ The TlIU^." f« 
now Choncli, tut the Monjrwu fn* 
oceuyleil the site 

•‘Iwistms," rrfrmn/ to the |«ath sihieh 
rvrw rounii the a|nir on which it 

•tands 

The name of an Ao jhralry, which eau 
mean •* aprun? from a stone " 

•‘The restin:: rlacc (msc^) of halota.” 
a mythiial woman who waa tumc,! 
into stone with I er lorcr at thn 
silisffe* 

•• Jtcal (*<s) aiwHinir {IicIm) " from the 
smell of toaitml p<irk »h» h ferrad-*! 
the on a rerlain day net Jon- 

after Its ononaj feumlation. The 

f rrwot tilbse is pew 
■ot desro fisfl) on a root (ms^O’ 
t>n the way from >lab<m~thokut f>re 
of the fpun Icpt pat cjow n th* ascnfrcul 
pi- an I f<rwl on the ro^U* ct a tree 

” Choehu,’ |{ e parent \ ifi^ of 

faiwer Chu'h'i 

* The Ip- ts nil (ms).’* f*e a t<;er 
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Conventional 

spelJiQg 

amaLcn 

iraromun^: 

\achang 

imchehkunung 

longinjscB 
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Ao name 
M amlikan 

11 arSmung 


\acliang 


YlmchCnkimung 


lingyimsfn 


Traditional dcnration 
** Going to the Hide,” because the \ illijc 
IS not on one of the mam ranges 
‘ Croaa firnroj resting place (mtinjJ’ 
M hen the site n as still jungle a hunter 
found hero the croirs gathered over 
the corpse of a wild boar ho hsd 
nound^ and tracked 
Called after \achangl a, a great man of 
the original village The present 
tillage 13 a recent foundation on the 
old site 

Old (cAen) vilJngo (j/im) house site 
The present village is a 
second foundation on an abandoned 
eite 

Ivew \ong village' The ^ong ncra 
people of Konvak stock, nhom the 
Aos drove before them along the 
Langbangkong 
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A BlDUOGR\riI\ OF Tire NAGV HILLS, WITH SOME 
ADJACENT DISTRICTS 

Bj J II HUTTOX 

It is not claimed that the folloinng list is absolutely 
complete, but it is belicicd that as far as the Naga Hills 
themselves are concerned the omissions aro compaiatnelj 
few WorlvS dealing iMth Manipur, the Ludiai and the 
North Cachar Hilla have been included since it is very 
difiicult to separate the literature a Inch dcaK with them 
from that mIucIi boars onlj on the Naga Hills, for a Naga 
or a Kulvi population is common to all Works, hoaever, 
■uhich deal luth districts other than the Naga Hills have 
been included as they occurred during the compilation of 
tho Naga Hills list, and it is not suggested at all that the 
list IS exhaustu o for these districts 
Tho pubhcations included m this list ore such as either 
treat directly of the Naga HiILs, etc , or record data based 
on first hand knmiledgo Thus Miss Godden's articles m 
tho Journal of llic Royal AnthropcJoyical Instxtuic have been 
included as treating directly of the Naga Hills, though tho 
information given is none of it first hand On the other 
Iiand, such a work as M'Cosb’s Topography of Assam is 
included, becaii’se, though containing very little about tlie 
Nagas, uhat there is is of comparatively early date and 
represents tho information available from official sources • 
at the time that it was written General works which 
contam references merely to the Naga Hills incidental to 
some other theme and inthout first hand Jjiowledge, e g 
Hobson-Jobson, which contains a note sv Naga," The 
Golden Bough, or Perry’s Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 
have been omitted At the same time, I have included 
4*9 
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Reclus’ Nouielle GeograpMe Untverselle, as his account of 
Nagas IS from a source ■which I have not been able to 
identify and ■which has peihaps not itself been included in 
my list I ought perhaps, to have included on similar 
grounds Sir James Trazer s Tolctntsm and Exogamy, II 
(p 326) 1910 and EolL lore in the Old Testament, HI 
(p 409, n 3), 1919 as the passage referred to in each of these 
contains an item of relative information elsouhere un 
published 

Professor Wm C Smith of Los Angeles, to whom I am 
indebted for the inclusion of a number of references to 
missionary publications otherwise uni nown to me tells me 
that the Reports of the Assam Mission Conferences m 
particular that of 1912 and Id^cwiso the Reports of the 
Amencan Baptist Foreign Mission Society (Boston), also 
contain a certain amount of scattered material 
I have also found references to the following nine pub 
lications, which have not been included in the mam hst 
for want of the year of publication or other more exact 
data — 

Abbott Capt A K No(e$ on the I*aga fftllt and the Narratitt of 
a iliht iTj Expedition into the A<ic ? ) a Waga Country d /ring JSSI 
Bastian A JDie T el/ er tier Oelhcf Aeten 
Beresfoid Capt <3 ^^ofe» onthe ^ P Prontier of Aeeam 
Breton P ‘ On the Poison of tbe Kagss Trane Med and P! ye 
Soc IV 235-41 Calcutta 

Qnerson S r G X 0 I E Jtadu and its Relatives Jot m Poyal 
Aetat c Soc 

Jenkins Major A Sketch of otr Pelaltona v.%l)i t/ e Ai gai i Nagas 
RundalJ Major P M The 6 yin Chins Jio/alOeog Soc eJeum 

Wood Lt I N Journey into tl o Naga Hills 1844 Trant 
Bombay Qeog Soe XIII 

Newman A K Who are tie Maonaf Whiteoinbe and Tombs 
Alolboume and London 

Except the fifth and la'st tliree, they must have been 
■published before 1900 

An astensL * and a dagger f mark publications having 
illustrations or maps respecUaely relative to the Naga Hills 
It IS likely that some of those immarl ed are also so illus 
trated as I have had no access to a considerable number of 
tho authorities quoted J A S B := Journal of the Astatic 
SocteUj of Bengal J R A 8 ^ Journal of the Royal Asxaltc 



Socidy 

hislilulc 

1 e ifio 

2 1702 

3 1702 
4. 1800 

G ICQ{ 

0 1820 

7 1822 

8 1827 

0 1828 

10 1823 

11 1633 

12 1635 

13 183C 

14 183G 

15 1837 

16 1837 

17 1837 

18 1839 

19 1840 

20 1840 

21 1841 

22 1841 
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J.Ii A I — Journal of die Royal Anthropological 


A l> I folein^ {VII ii IS) 

\on>sittnrt, J1 A Dp*icription ot Asnm by Moliammnd 
Ci’z:m rr««islatc»l Ironi tlio Tfruaii [N B — ‘hunac ’ 
— “ tnisrcoding of \C» — Nanga,” i c Nagn, 
Vide I'D 03, vifra ) ^laialicil lietearehfji, II xi 
Rawlins, John On the Manners Religion, and Laws of the 
Ciicis. or Slountnineera of Tipra Aiimhcil Researches, 
II Zll 

Boueheseicho, ^1 Account of the Religion, Manners, Lana 
and Customs of llie Cacis, or the Inhabitants of the Tipra 
Mounlnina [m French], translate!} front the English of 
James RenneU, 1* R S , Cluef Engineer of Bengal Leipsic 
^fcRao, John Account of the iCookics or Lunctas Astcitic 
I'eiearehes, VII xi 

IlomiUon, Francis An Account of Asram with some Notices 
conecniing the Neighbouring Territories Atinafs of 
Orxenfal Lsterature, I 

Wilford. Lt Col F On the Ancient Geography ot India 
AsmMI. itescarehes XIV 

Pemberton, Lt 2Ae ^ogns Appendix 13 in Milsons 
DocuinenMof the Bitnneso M ar Calcutta 
rtsher, Lt T Memotr of the Countrxet on and near the E 
Frontier of Syihet Appendix 16 m W ilson s Documents of 
the Burmese W at Calcutta 

NeufviUc, Capt On the Geegrophj and Population of Assam 
/liiatiel. Researekes, XVI 

Bcrgliaus Uistonsch Geogri^hische Beschreibung >on 
Assam, etc Justus Perthes, Gotha 
Pemberton, Capt It Ooileau Report on the Eastern 
Frontier of British India f Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta 
(by order of the Supremo Government of India) 

Ritter, Carl Erdkunde O Reimer, Berlin 
III Cos!) J Account of the Afountoin Tribes on the Extreme 
North east Frontier of Bengal JASO.V 193 
Jenkins, Copt Tlio Nngos of Assam J A S B .V 207 
SI Cosh. J Topc^rophy of Assam G H Huttmaim, 
Bcngol MiUtory Orphan Press, Calcutta 
CnlTitlis, Wm , F LS Report to the Government of India 
on s Journey from Upper Assam towards Hookhoom, A\n 
and Rangoon [See Nos 31 and £3 below, in which this is 
reproduced } 

Broivn, Nathan Comparison of Indo Climese Longuageo 
JASB.Vl 

Grange.Lt O R Narrative of an Expedition into the Noga 
Territory of Assom J A S B , Vlll i 00 
Grange Lt G R Extracts from the Journal of an Expedi 
tion into tho Afaga HiNson tbaAeseua Fcoatcer J A A R, 
IX u 106 

Tisher, Capt Memoir of Syihet, Xachar and the Adjacent 
Districts J A S B IX 

Bigge Lt. H Deepatch from Dtmapur to Capt Jenkins, 
Agent to the Govenor General, N E F , with a brief general 
description of the Naga Bills and its People J A S B , 
no 110 

Robinson W Descriptivo Account of Assom Ostell & 
Lepage, Calcutta , Thos Ostell X Co , London 
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S3 1844 
Si 18-J-l 
2S 1844 
20 1815 

27 1845 

28 1847 
so 1847 

30 1817 

31 1847 

32 1843 

33 184S 

34 1848 

35 1840 

30 1840 

37 1840 

38 1851 

39 1854 

40 1851 

41 1855 

42 185G 

43 1859 

41 18C5 

45 1807 

40 1807 

47 13C9 

48 isrp 

49 1809 


blasters J W ObsOTtations on tho Flora of the Napa 
Hilla JylSZ? Xni no 153 
Hood UrowTia Hxtract from a Report of a Journey into 
Urn Naga Hills on the Assam Frontier J A S B no 154 
Onen J Notes on the Naga Tribes m Communication with 
Assam \\ H Carey A Co Calcutta 
Brodio Cupt Tour over Part of the Nnga Hills Ij mg between 
the Diko and the Do>ang J A S B ,no 1C7 
ra\io Theodore B6cit do 1 expedition do 5Iir Djumlah au 
pays d Assam traduit «ur la \ersion Hmdoustani do 3fir 
Hu^amt Duprat Pans 

7 Assam and the Hdl Tribes Colburns Aw 
Jlfoyaztne and Hwmortsl July 1847 
Tai lor James Rcmarlcs on tho Sequel to tl o Periphis of 
tno Erythrean Sea and on tho country of tho Seres as 
described by Ammianus Mareelljnus J A S B I 
[Butler Major J ] Sketch of Assam t * Smith Flder A 
Co London 

GrifTiths Mm PLS Journals o[T^a^ els jn Assam Burma 
etc [see nos I6and68J Bishops College Press, Calcutta 
Rogers Capt T E Correspondence regarding tho Coal Beds 
in tho 'Namsang Kaga Hills f J A S D t XVlI 
blasters J IV Extract from a Vemoir of some of the 
Natural Productions of the Angnmi Nogo Hills, and other 
parts of tipper Assam 

Logan J R Customs Common to the Hill Tribes bonlcring 

on Assam and those of tie Indian Archipelago Joum 
Ind Archiptl and Ea*ttm Asto II 
OomeU,M Historyof AroencanBaptistMi&sions Boston, 

Robmson, M Languages of the various Tribes mlisbiting 
tho Valley of Assam and its Mountain Confines Jul S B , 
(March) 

Hodgson B H Abongincs of tlie North oast Frontier 
J A SB (May) 

Brown, ^athan Specimens of tho Nnga Languago of Assam 
Joum American Ontnfol , 

Jenkins Colonel An Account of t) o Assam Tribe* [m Mills 
flrport on ft e Provxnet of A$»n>n] 

Hooker J D 51 D RN 1-RS Hunalajan Journals 
II XXX 322, 333 Afiirroi, London 185J 
Butler Slajor J Travels and Adventures in tho Province 
of Assam f * SimUi I Ider i Co , London 
Stewart Lt R A Sligl t Notice of tl e rramroor of tl ^ 
Thndou or New Kukie Languages J/1^//,I 2 of 18^7 

McCulloch 5IaJor M Account of tho \ alley of ‘Nrunniporo 

and of tho Jiill Tribes with a Comparative Vocabiilar} 
Bcngnl I*rmting Co Calentta 

Lees Col Nassau i Memorandum of o Tour through the Tea 
Eisincts of Eastern Bengal 

Lassen Christian Inducho Alterthumskundo L A 
Kiitler, I eipzfg 

Bronson M ihroses m Fnclish and NBca • Jaipur 
ABM lr«B 

3(ackenzie A Mrmorandiun on tl c North cast Tribes 
Bengal Sccretarmt Pre*s Calcutta 

Jenkm* If L Noteson tl o Burmese Route from As*am to 

the Hookong Valley free AaS/ltleb 16r9 
Lewm Capt 1 If Tie Hill Tracts of Chittagong and U * 
Dwellers Tl erem Bengal I nnting Co , Cahutla 
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60 1870 Lewm, Cant T H Wild Races of Southeastern India 

W H Allen i, Co . London 

61 1870 Barron Note on Stone Implements from the Naga HilU 

Proc Ethnological Soc {JJtAI,! app vii ] 

62 1871-73 Balfour, B Cycloparata of India Madras 

63 1872 Blochman H Translation of an extract from the Fatlnj'nh 

1 'Ibriyah of ShihabuddinTalish (1C62 C3) JA&D, lol 
1872 

64 1872 Peal S E Notes on a Visit to tho Tribes inhabiting the 

Hills south of Sibsagar, Assam J A S B , XL! 

63 1872 Peal S E Naga Method of Climbing Large Trees • Proc 

A SB, 1872 

6C 1872 Dalton E T,CSI Deacriptivo Etlinogrophy of Bengal • 
Superintendent of Govt Printing Calcutta 
57 1873 Butler, Capt J Voeabularj of some of the Dialects spoken 

in the Naga Hills JASB.I at 1873 
68 1873 Wilcox, Lt R , Hannay. Copt S F , Pemberton Capt 

R D Griffith, W . Bayfield G T , Jenkins, H L , 
Goodenough, H , Vetch, Capt , Brodie, Et , Peal S E 
Selection of Papers (182 d-HI 6) regarding the Hill Tracts 
between Assam and Burma and on the Upper Brahmaputra 
(tide also Nos 16 and 31. tvpra) Bengal Secretariat 
Press, Calcutta 

59 1873 Peal S E Vocabulary of the Banpara Nogas JASB, 

VLII app XXX _ . 

00 1873 Brown, R . r ROSE Statistical Account of the ^otm 

State of Manipur, and the Hill Territory under its Rule 
Superintendent of Govt Printing, Calcutta 

61 1873 Woodthorpo, Lt R C BE The Lualiai Expedition, 

1871-72 t • Surat & Blackett, London 

62 1873 Woodthorpo Lt R G,RE Report to Capt Badglej, 

Officiating Deputy Superintendent i/c Survey with the 
Lusliat Expedition, Extracts from Notes to oecompeny 
Capt Badgtev s Report General Report on the Opera 
tions of the Survey of India 1871-72, Appendix A 
C3 1873 Badgley.Capt W F TheLushais Jmiu 2 nAnlig;uary II 363 

64 1874 Report on the Surrey Operations m the Naga Hills and 
Slanipur m 1873 74 

BiUler, Capt J Report on the Exploration Survej of the 
Naga Hills Secretarial Press Shillong 
Brown, R Report on the Exploration of the Anrami Naga 
Country made in connection with the Survey of the Naga 
Hills and Manipur Boundan, tB73-74 
Godwin Austen Copt H II Notes on the Rums at 
Bimapur • JAJSB,! of 1874 
Campbell Dr A Tho Looshais JB A 1,111 
Campbell O Specimens of Languages of India, including 
those of the aboripoal tnbes of Bengal, the Central 
Provinces and tho Laslero Frontier Bengal Secretariat 
Press Calcutta 

rcnl^S^E^^TrioNagasondNeig!.botiriDgTnbes f J I . 

Lewm. Copt T H Progressive Colloquial Exercises in the 
Lushai Dialect of tho Dro or Kuil Language Central 


1874 

1874 


1874 

1874 

lS-5 

1875 


' Alphabet F'™’ 


Preas Calcutta 

Damant O II Letter on the Maninui 
AlSJ3,p 17.IS7S * 

n P] ^ tf’e Narrative P^ 

Baddey f cNo 6 Topographical Survey G<^ 
Report on the Operations of tbo Survey of India. 
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U 1876 

75 1876 

76 1875 

77 J875 

78 1876 

79 1875 

80 1875 

81 1876 

82 1876 

83 1877 

84 1877 

83 1877 

86 1877 

87 1878 

38 1878 

89 1879 

00 1879 

01 1879 

92 1879 

93 1879 

94 1879 

95 1880 


06 1880 
97 1881 


Fryer, G B Not© on the Khyeng People of the Sandoway 
District, Aracan J A S D ,1 1 of 1876 
Butler, Capt J Vocabulary of the Lliota and Jaipun 
Nagas J A SB, I 3 of 1876 
Butler, Capt J Bough Notes on the Angami Nagas • 
J ASB.l 4 of 1875 

Butler, Capt J Btjporfc on Die Military Expedition to 
Punish those Massacring Liout Holcombe at Nmu 
Calcutta 

Godwin Austen, Major H H Evidence of Past Glacial 
Action m the Naga Hills .f A iS B , II 3 of 1876 
Godwin Austen, Major H H On the Rude Stone Jlonu 
mentfl of certain Naga Tribes ,7 B A J , IV 
Damazit, G H The North Kachsr Ililla and their Inhabi 
tants Calcutta Review, LXI 

Damant, G H Report on a Tour m the North Kachar HilU 
lYoodtborpe, Lt R O , R E Extract from the Narrative 
Report on the Naga Ilills Expeditionary Survey (with 
notes descriptive of the country and people) General 
Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1874-76 
IVoodthorpe, Lt R G , R E Report of the Survey Opera 
tions m the Naga Hills, 1875-70 Secretariat Press, 
Shillong 

Camegy, p T Report on the Admanstration of the Naga 
Hills Political Agency for 1876-77, Foreign Dept Press, 
Calcutta 

Damant, G H Notes on the Old Manipuii Character 
J A S B , I 1 of 1877 

Damant, Q H Tlie Story of Rhamba and Thoibi e 
Mauipun Tale Indian Antiquary, VI 
Woodthorpe, Lt B G , R E Extract from the Narrative 
Report of the Naga HiUs and Laklnmpur Bxpeditionarv 
Survey Party General Report on the Operations of the 
Survey of India, 1876 77 

Brandreth, B L On the Non Aryan Languagta of India 
.IftAS.R 

King B«v C D Naga Alode of harvesting, Besieged m 
the Naga Hills, and other articles Baptist iltssionary 
Magazine, LX 15-16, 32-36, 69-71, 100-102, 151-62, 
419 20 

Clark A Specimen of the Zoongee (or Zumgee) Dialect of 
a Tribe of Nagas bordering on the Valley of Assam between 
the Dihho and the Desoi Rivers, ombrocing over fortj 
villages J B A S . XI 

Damant, G H Report on the Administration of tho Nag® 
Hills for the year 1878-79 

Peal, s E Notes on the Old Burmese Route over Patkoi 
via Nongyang • J AS B, XLVIII 
P®ali ,S E A Peculiarity of the River Names m Assam 
and some of the Adjoining Countries J,A,S E , I 4 of 
1879 

Hunter, Sir W. W Statistical Account of Assam TrQbner 
& Co , London 

Damant, G H • Notes on the Locality and Population of 
tha Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Nmgthi 
Rivera J RA8 XII 

Schlagintweit, Emi! Indien in Wort and Bild Schmidt & 
Ganther, Leipzig 

Forbes, Capt C J F S Comparative Grammar of the 
Languages of Further India Allen & Co , London 
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1881 

1831 

1831 

1881 


I8S3 

1883 


110 

111 

112 

113 


18SS 

18'i5 

18S0 

}8sr 


peal, 8 E Eeport on a visit (o the Konpyang LalkO on 
the Burmeso Tronticr in Febraarj 1S7{> JJibli I ii 
Peal, S L biote on llatfomi Bwelljnrs jn Aatnm • 
J U A t , \I 1 , u 

King ■Rev C D Koleonpp 322-323 HapUttMwionanj 
Maga »nf, LXI 

RooiUhorpp, Lt Col n (| RP Xofc» on the Rihl 
Tribes inhnbiling tho so callotl Kiign Hills on our X 1 
Pronticr of India, Pt I* J UJi I \I i , li 
RooiUhorpo, Lt Col R 0 , B P Kotes on the UiJd 
Tribes inliabitmg the so called Xocn Hills on our X V 
Frontier of India Pt II • J PM I , XI in 
Tliane, Prof O D On some Naga Skulls J Jl A I , 
XI 111 

Preliminary Bibliography, bearing on tie Ceogranlj and 
I thnology of tho Countries adjoining the Ihmnlnyn 
(Cnstem Assam, Southern Assam) SoTth^\e*t Pro 
ttiirrs Oa tiUtr, X 

Oldham, R I) Short Report on Araniinir in 18S2 Preordt 
of tf e Cro/o[7if<if Son ry of Jndta, 1 
Olaham, R I) Ceology of Parts of Xraninur, Ccologj 
of the Xngo Hills jl/rmoir« ot the Oeologteal Sunry of 
Indta, XI\ 

Reclus Flisi'o Kouvclle Gcogwphio Uniiersello (Mil) 
Hacliotte Pans 

Bastion A \oIker8fammo am Brohmaputro Berlin 
A>'arji Jolin T)>o Hill Tribes of India Atnrneon Anlt 
giianan, \ I 307—310 

Barker, Q 3f A Tea Planters Life ifl Assam • T) acker 
i, Spink Calcutta 

3Iackcnzic A History of tho Relations of Co\ernment 
srith the Hill Tribes of the B E Frontier of Bingal 
Calcutta 

Sisha, Dr Drojnnath Crammar of tie Luslai Language 
Bengal Secretariat Press Calcutta 
SoppiCt C A A Short Account of the Xiiki and Lusliai 
Inbes on the NE J ronlier Assam becretnnat I reis, 
Shillong 

Soppitt, C A A Short Account of tho Kaelclm Xiga 
(rmpio) Tribo in tho Xorth CacI or Hills Asiam Seen, 
tannt Press ShiHong 

Leirin, Lt Col T II A Ply on the Rhecl, or How 1 
Jlelpwl to (lovem India • f Allen A Co , London 
Henej, C V> Tho Ston of Baptist Missions m Foreign 
t4inds St I^uis USA 

Riolicck, I TlfO Clittagong lull Tnbes {tronalaled bj 
A H Keane) f * 

Ron, I U Caiettecr of ^famjur Superintendent of 
Coct JVinling CsIrul/a 

Aieiy, J Ao Xaga Ijnnguage of SoutJem As'ain 
At ifeKait Jotimetl oj J I tMogy, Wll no S7, p 331 
Runter, Sir M R Assam C aietteer t 

Mdicti h P Illowmg 3larl inrs usetl 1} tie Smitlis of 
ifpper Assam J’feonUoJtfeilrotogteaHtttrvfj/o/jKlKi \ 
pt 3 

ytcCalie n B Outline Grammar of tie Anp&inf Xaga 
lAtigua|,e Cal utia 

Prrtiii Ubm I T1 eAiipami Va«« [Ilepnnted an 1 Re\ ite<l, 
Sept 1800] ll/wt ( oimi uc Intrnicilionalf, S \) 472- 
40t 
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124 

126 

12G 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 
130 
137 

isa 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 
UC 
147 
14S 
149 

160 

161 


1887 

1887 

1887 


1890 

1891 
1891 

1891 


1892 
1692 

1893 

1893 
1803 

1894 
1893 

1890 

1890 

1896 

1896 
1890 
1890 

1897 
1897 


1898 

1900 


Macgregor, Major C B Journal of the Expedition under 
Col Ti\ oodthorpe.BE from Upper Assam to the Irawaili, 
and return over the Fatkoi Banpe Proc R 0 S , I\ 
Watt Dr G The Aboriginal Tribes of Manipur * 

j R A I , xvr 

Watt Dr G The Ctimato of Manipur Indian Porcgfcr, 

\m 

Watt Dr G Tlie liOTosts of Manipur Indian ForeRer, 
XIV 

Primrose A J A Sfanipuri Grammar Vocabulary and 
Phrase Book Assam Secretariat Press Shillong 
Woodthorpe Col B G ,BE The Lushai Country Journ 
Untied iSerttces /n «( , Ind No 79 
Manipur Proc RQ A XIII 

Gnmwood F St Clnir My Threo Years in Manipur • 
Bently & Son London 

Gait E A (anti Davia AW) Report on tho Census of 
Assam 1891 (in particular, I 237-251) f Assam Secrp 
taiiat Press Shillong 

Pea), 8 E The Communal Barracks of rnmitjve Races 
J ASD , LXl II 3 

Houghton B Language of the Southern Ouns Govern 
ment Press, Bnngoon 

Reid, Surg Lt Col A S , M B , I M B Chin Lushai 
Land * t Thacher A Spmk, Calcutta 
Clark, Mr* E W Ao Naga Grammar, with illustratite 
phioses etc Asaam Secretariat Press Shillong 
Feal, 8 E On the ‘ Morung ’ as possibly n Belw of Fro 
marriage Communism * JR A I , XXll iii 
Peal, S E Fading Histones JASB t of 1894 
Shakespear, Lt Cbl J Luslieis and the Land they live tn 
Joum Soettly 0 / Arts (Ian) 

Peal, S E Eoetcm N^ogas of tho Tirap and Nemtsik * 
J A 5 C . i of 1896 

Peal, S E On some Traces of the KbI Mon Anam in 
the Eastern Naga Hills J A S S 1 of 1896 
Johnstone, Major Gen Sir J XCSl My Experiences 
in Manipur and the Kaga Hills * Sampson Low, Marston 
A Co , London 

‘ Tow Soik Tho Monipur Stag or Brow antlered Deer 
Indian Porester, XXII 

Carey, Bertram S , C 1 C nnd Tuck H N Tlio Cbm 
Hills • Superintendent Govt Printing, Rangoon 
Godden, G M Naea and other Tribes of North oast 
India* JRAI JlXVI 

Peal, S E Identical Cuatoma of tho Dyaks and the Races 

around Assam Nature LVl 63 64 
Samman, L If Afonograpli on the Cotton Fabrics of Assam, 
Calcutta 

Gait, E A Human Sacnfico in Ancient Aasam J A S R • 
i of 1898 

Shakespear Col J , D S O Notes on somo Tribal and 
Family Names employed in Speaking of the Inlmbitants 
of tho Luahsi IIilU JASB iii 2 of 1808 
Klemm Iv , and Peal, S K Fin Aniflug nach Banpara 
>on S E Penl Nach der OrigmalhamWhrift ubersetst 
nnd mit emcr Emlcitung >erechen von Kurt Klemm • t 
ZeitieUnJt Jur Eanotogie Bd \XX 1898 8 281 371 
Waddell Lt Col LA IMS Trihea of the Crohmapulra 
Valley* JASB.LXIXm 
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1901 Gage Major A T ,1MB Botanical Tour m the S Lushai 

Hills. Jicconts of the Botanical Surrey of India, I xw 
of 1901 

1902 Furness, W H Fthnogrsphy of the Naces of Eastern 

Assam • J R,A I , XXXII 

1902 Allen, B C (and Kennedy, Major TT ) Report on the 
Census of Assam, 1001 f Assam Secretariat Shillong 

1902 Allen, B C Gazetteer of the Nsga HiUs and Manipur 

Assam Secretanaf, Shillong 

1903 Grierson, Sir G,KCIE,D Litt Binguiatic Survey of 

India vol III,pt8 ii aiidih,andV i Superintendent 
Govt Printing, C^itcutta 

1905 Hodson, T C The Assam Hills, a paper read before the 
members of the Liverpool Geographical Society on J7ov 
I7tli, 1904 Liverpool 

1905 Bell, A 0 List of Occasional Articles relating to Assam 
and the Countries Adjotmng to bo found in the Journals 
and Books in the Shdlong Government Library Assam 
Socretariat Betnting Office, Shillong 
1905 Hodson, T C Manipur and its Tribes Joum Soeulu 
of Arts, Lilt 645 

1905 Hodson, T C Geona among tbe Tribes of Assam 

JfiAI , WXVl 92 103 

1906 Gait E A History of A«sam * f Calcutta 

1007 Crooke, W, BSc Natives of Northern India (in The 
Naluc Rates of the Bnlitk Empire) • t Constable, 
London 

1007 Clark, Mrs SI M A Comer m India * American Baptist 
Publication Soc , PbiJadelplua, V S A 
1007 00 Imperial Gazetteer of India — Ea»lem Btnsat and Aitam, 
Orford 

1003 Hodson T C The Meitheis • t David Nutt London 
1009 Hodson, T C Head Hunting among the Hill Tribes of 
Assam EofX lore, XX 

1909 Hodson T C Mortuary Ritual and Eschatological Beliefs 
among the Hill Tribes of Assam Arthto Jur Beltgions 
WMsenscI aft, 1^11 447 Leipzig 

1009 Gerini, Col G E Researches on Ptolemy a Geography t 

Royal Asiatic Soc , London 

1909 Moll, P Mareellmus Em Besuch bei den Ao Nagas in 
Assam Anthropoi, IV 

1010 Shakespear Lt Col J,CIB,DSO Manipur Festivals • 

J oR lore XXI i 

1911 Hodson, T C ThoNagaTribesofMonipur • f Macmillan, 
London 

1011 Clark Rev E W, MA, DD Ao Nega Dictionary 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta ’ 

1011 Shakespear, Lt Col J CIE, DSO Note on Ram 
Stopping FoU. lore, XXII in 

1911 Shakespear, Lt Col J,CIE,DBO Manipur Proverbs 

Folk lore. XXII iv 

1912 Shakespear Lt Cbl J.CIE DSO The Lushei Kuki 

Clans * t Slucmillan London 

1912 Shakespear Lt Col J CIE DSO Customs at Death 

among the Manipuris and cognate clans Folk lore, 
XXIII IV 

1<112 McSirinej, J (and Neodliam, J } Report on tho Census 
of Assam, 1011 t Assam Swretanat, Shillong 

1913 Lorrain B A Five \ears in Unknown Jungles for God 

and Empire London 
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179 1913 Shakespear, Col J,0IE,D80 The Religion of Mam 

pur • Folk Lf/rt, XxiV iv 

180 1913~14 EastIndia,^ccoun<jan(iPaper«,XLVI ,LXII London 

181 1914 Shakespear, Col 1/ W History of Upper Assam, Upper 

Burma and tho NE Frontier • t Macmillan, London 

182 1914 Balfour, Henry Fnctional Fire making with a Flexible 

Sawing Thong * J R A I , XLTV 

183 1914 Fnel, R Supplement to Vol IX of the Assam District 

Gazetteer SJiiUong 

184 1914 Hutton J H Folk Tales of the Angami Nagas Volk 

1015 Lore, XXV . no 4, XXVI , no I 

185 1916 Majumdar, Dr Surendra Nath CTISJ] *^1^* 

186 1917 Heme Geldem Dr Preiherrnvon KopfjagdundMenschen 

opfer in Assam und Birma Anlhropologtszhe GesclUcI ajl 
(1917, p 6) Wien 

187 1917 Balfour, Henry Some Types of Native Hoes, Naga Hills • 

Alan (July 1917) 

188 1918 nVard, Capfc F Kmgdon FRGS7 Japvo Tie 

Pioneer (Allahabad) Dec 4ti) 

189 1919 Meenvarth, Dr A il Indian Museum Calcutta, Ethno 

logical Gallery Guide Book No 2 — The Andamanese, 
Nicobarese and Hill Tribes of Assam * Covenunent 
Printing India Calcutta 

100 1018 Shakespear Col J , O M O . C I E , D S 0 Reflections on 

the Government of the Wild Tribes of tJie N B Ironlier 
of India Aswtic Pmete (Oct 1919) 

101 1920 Shakespear.Col J ,CMG ,CI E ,D S O Recent Events 

on the Assam Frontier Joum Roi/al U S Inst 

102 1020 Ward, Capt F Kiogdon, FRQB Mother of Waters, 

the Hill Country of the Nagas ■ IVtndtor Ma'ja t»e 
193 1020 Hutton J H Leopard men in the Naga HiUs [see also 

no 2011 JRAt.L 

104 1021 Higgins J C,GIE Manipuri Names of certain Birds 

Journ Bombay Nat Htat Soe XXVllI (288) 

105 1021 Gimson, C Rainmaking m India Folk Lore, XXXII n 

196 1921 Hutton, J H The Angami Nogas • -t Macmillan, London 

197 1921 Hutton, J H The Serna Nngaa • t Macmillan, London 
IDS 1922 Mills, J P The Lhota Nagas • t Macmillan London 

199 1922 Hutton J H A Cliang Naga Folk Story , Terms of Bela 

tionsbip in Chang Naga Terms of RelationBhin m Tha lo 
Kuki, Annam Aesam , Tho Depopulation, of Primitive 
Peoples Man tn Jndnt,JI i,>i,iij,iv 

200 1922 Hutton, J H A Type of Snare from the Phom Country 

t Divided and Decorated Heads as Trophies • A Konynfc 
Naga Snare * Man, XXII vii , viii xii 

201 1922 Hutton, J II Leopard men in the Naga Hills (see also 

no 193 of which tiiia IS a rei ised reprint) i>m%lheontan 
TnaliluWe Report 1921 

202 1922 Shakespear, Col J , C M G . C I E , D S O Tangklml 

I oik Tales and Notes on some 1 estivals of tho Hill Tribes 
South of Assam FalL Lore XXXIII lu 

203 1922 Hutton J H The Use of tlio Bow among tho Naga Tribes 

Folk Lore XXXIII lu 

201 1022 Hodson Col T C Tiie Pnmitivo Culture of India Rojal 

Asiatic Society 

20o 1022 23 PawBoy, CR.MC Folk Talcs from the Naga Hills 

[N B Frroscouslyascnbed to J II Hutton] 2 otk Lore, 
XXXIII IV, XXXIV n. 
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206 1D22 

207 1023 

208 1023 

200 1923 

210 1923 

211 1923 

212 1923 

213 1923 

214 1923 

215 1923 

216 1023 

217 1023 

218 1923 

219 1923 

220 1923 

221 1924 

222 1924 

223 1024 

221 1024 

223 1924 

226 1024 

227 1025 

223 1923 

2’9 1923 

230 1925 


Hiitton, J H Carved Monoliths at Diraapur anti an Angami 
Kaga Ceremony, * ileaning and Method of the Erection 
of Monoliths by the Angami Nagos • Jli A I .LIl 
Hutton, J H Carved Monohtha at Jamuguri* JEAI, 

Lloyd^ G (and Hutton, J H ) Report on the Census of 
Assam, 1921 1 BhiUong 

Lloyd Q Report on the Administration of Assam f 

Abdul^Th. A F M , M A Notes on the Early History of 
Manipur Indian Hist Records Commission, Proc oj 
Meclxngs, V Superintendent Govt Printing, India, 

Report No 36, Bombay Nat Hist Society’s 
Mammal Survey of India, Burma and Cejlon Joum 
Bombaij Not Jltsl Soc (April 1923) 

Smith Prof Wdlmm C Missionary Activities and the 
Acciltuiation of Backward Peoples Joum of Applud 

Hutton^'^J’’ bl^fice The Engluhman, 

[Shawf *^Stra^o Cosloma in Manipur • Tie Slalti 

Bal^ur ^Henry Pr®«w*enlial Address to the Folk Loro 
® sSy. Th7 Welfare of Primitue Peoples Ecfl Lore, 

J H Some Eco"*"”'® 

mSS"“p“’® il"'" - 

III Parallelism between a Molay 

“S' .^c.'.,4T«S°Sf FoL t... .» in 

TTutton^ J H Two Celts from the Naga Hills • 

^?sed for Fibre in thoN.ga Hdls Occurrence of the Blow 

nSm"/“A8.iS"linl the PnoJic ' Jlar. m Ind.a, 11 

v'.“4L n ^ AF,» .» Bo™ K.E. Ku»h.F 

or '°'n» AO ^>s» M,n .o Ind , IV 
silicon, rrof C G . r n S Aolhiopology ond F.j chology 

Vict™! ' m'coI a Among tlm Hre’’ BhrWood, 

r icivcii , tjulvl 

If*' F R Thom lined Traps and their Dislribn 

Sibsftgar Missionary Utitudo toward the Wei 

Pcoplo- G-P'-* Al».«"0"y F"'”. 

lSfso4tCh.od» 3U OnoMmlte. Apologu. .nd .1. 

Bongati ^ ariant Mon »» India ^ land- 



ADDENDA 

IS92 Fadmanath BarOA mthe {CbIcuCfa 8 1814) 

1917 J H Andrews m the Vols 

Vltr 7.0, IX 1, 5, 6, d and 10, published (formerly in Calcutta 
now in Gauhati) m the year S 18|| 

T Watt A6ort^:ftol TriZies o/Afompur, J (R] A I XVI 

1925 Dr S N Uajumdar Ao (SailenMajumdar, Calcutta) 

1625 Dr J H Hatton Astronomuat BeUe/i »n Attam, Folk Lore 

xxxvr 

1926 Col J Shakespear C M Q CIE DSO Review of ITAe Ao 

Triie of Aetatn by Dr W C Smith 
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Nflga atui other foreign wordsftro printed m ttfthes Words of Chongli 
and Mongsen dialccte aro eueceeded by C or M respectiv ely Naga wolds 
are indexed under tbcir English equixalents, except m a few cases, in 
which tha Jatlcr aro \ery JeDgth> 


Abarimov, Inbo mentioned by 
PImy, Buggeateil connection with 
Konyakj, 30S n 1 
Abor, tribe, Imtr dreesing 28 n 4, 
Uttoo marks /or rocofnition after 
dwtli, 31 n 4; belief as to sex of 
•un.SOOn 3, name of Milky Way. 
303 n S. custom as to Somg m 
advance, 104 n 3, term used 
generally for lull tribes. 303 n 1 
Abortion, 300, prohibited, 207 
Achak, 0 and bark from winch 
lUh poison is made, 142 
Aeham, M, rice pounding table. 84 
Ackam naru puinya, 3f, early after- 
noon, 403 

ArAont naru shir, AI, midday, 403 
Achamr, Sfongsen clan, 30 
AcAani;, M, diegor, (13 
Aeharungmang, woman m tale of 
Alapachnr, 33 
Aehem, C, Ao needle, 02 
AcAiJb, 0, gardens, 130 
Aekitaka yUa. 0, month before 
harvest. 401 
ArAo, M, panji, 301 
Aehunt}, M, a shield, 05 
AeAu-eii, C, third oge group, 179 
Admmutration, 404-9 
Adoption, 190*02, rules as (o m 
heritance, 191, ceremony of. 
101, of sfave. 211, of vdlego 
morung or khel, 191, 102, 288 
Adxe, 00 _ 

Africa. W est, guns fired to drive off 
Epirits, 241 n 1 
After birth, disposal of, 205 
Agar tree, m tale, 327 , particular* 
regarding, 327 n 1 
Ago group, system deacribetl, 177- 
9 girls m brides, duties on 
wedding day, 273, 274, boyS of 
bride’s, entertained, 273 


Agriculture, 107 et seq ; for cere 
fDOQics connected with, sea C^re 
monies 

Ahom, invasion of Assam, 4 n 2, 
Itaja'adealmgswilbAos, 11, 297, 
attack on Maibong, 07 n 3, 
DuonclassiOes.witbAos.OOn 1. 
story of origin from gourd, 20 D 1 
Airhi, Sema name for cAucAu 
bamboo, 71 n. 1 
Aiclii Sagami, village, 71 n 1 
Amu. belief tegsMing bear and 
Its den, 137 n 2 
Aiya, M, cotton carding bow, 01 
Aiyentangba, mythical hero causes 
thunder and lightning, 303 
Aiyv, Mongsen clan, 20, some 
times reckoned of middle phratry, 
23. rights as to ivory armlets, 
60 

A4. C, pig. 133 

AIca, tribe, belief as to sex of sun 
and moon, 299 n 3, eclipses 
300 n 1 , earthquakes, 303 n. I 
Akamba, tribe, worship Pictts for 
fertility, 81 n 2 

Akhalana, C, stretch of thumb and 
middla finger, 393 
Akhangla, wise woman of Ware 
mung, 23 

Alhatm, O, stretch of thumb and 
first finger, 393 

Akhatsuana, C. round both thumbs 
and first fingers, 309 
Akiioia, village, 425, ronjsutil 
cloth used in, 35, owns common 
land, 188, fraud of medicine 
mail detected 245, divorce 
customs, 276, in song, 329 
AIAti, M, carrying bosket, 124 
Akhu, 0 and M, species of Ficus, 
100 

Akhu, M, term of address, 175 
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JnaicAamt, If, lentils, 123 
Annki, KonjTik village, 10 
Anam, SI, lengtJj of outjfrctcliod 
arms, 308 

^napenbujK* anlftun;;, C, eecond 
cockcrow, 402 

An alhu, C, just before sunset, 403 
Ancestors, aid invoked in reaping 
ceremom, 123, ollerings to, m 
Tvja kiilam ceremony, i38, ro 
ferred to m Feasts of ifent, 258, 
268, 374, apotia dead never 
mentioned among, 2C8, namaot, 
given to descendant, 268. eero 
raony to induco — to grant area, 
283 

Anchuny manga, C, early after* 
noon, 403 

Anchung miafu, C, midday, 403 
Andamanese, Loltofs as to path 
of tho dead, 227, rainbow, 301 


Anem, weaver’s sword, 02 
Anrmiony, dcOneil. 75 n 2, see 
Genna 

Anen, C, bar of loom 02 
Anfjilfiang, C, first glimmer of 
light, 403 

AnepUtang yaita, C, dark tiroo 
before daim, 40S 

Antlptn anlhung, G, eecond cock 
crow, 402 

AnAiong, C, heddlc, 02 
Ang, O, thread, 01 
Ang, Konyak clan, 13, food tabus 
of, observed by women of Sang 
lichar clan, 145 

\ng, Konyak priest, 22. 41 n 3. 
concession to eon of, as to 
warrior a insignia 41 
Angn malu, 31, tish dance, 153 
Angami tribe hair dreasuig, 2S 
n 4, uso of bombill featbere, 
45 n 1 armlets 40 bull 
roarers 156 n 1, enemy a 
teeth,” 52 n 3. jews' harp, 168 
efOgy of dead. 206 n 1, special 
word for mother. 174, trado m 
conch shell necklaces, 48, do 
not use flint and steel IDi n a, 
spear with single hnrb 63 n J, 
method of stupefjing fidi, IIB 
n 1, uso stiltB, 105 n 2, first 
reaper. 122 n 3, trap, 140, 
lieail tree, 28C n 3 . diegitimat© 

births in jungle, 266 n 1, dream 
mterpretilioS, 20211 3. 203 n 3. 
beliefs as to sex of sun snu 
moon, 209 n 3, markings on 
moon, 301 n 2, n 4, rainbow. 
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304 n 2 pointing at, 305 n 1, 
colts, 300 n 1, health giving 
properties of dog's flesh, IS n , 
custom as to stripping naked, 
34n 1. vjons on twins, 207 n 1, 
build dummy morungs and jjanji 
fences, to drive ofTevus, 203 n 2, 
invest wild animals with super 
human attributes, 240 n 1, fire 
guns at funerals, 241 n 1, 
golden age,” IDS n I, tale as 
to descent from two brothers, 311 
n J , say war Jenmt from ants, 
200 n. 1 , bamboo drums, log beer 
vats, 76 n 1 

Angnmi Christians get on well with 
others, GO n 1 
Angrn, M, lengta, 34 
Anget, fish, mythical ancestor of 
Alapacliar elan, S3 
Anget, C, shrub vnth medicinal 
bemes, 140 

Angt, C and M, bu-dlime, 141 
Anglung, C, ball of thread 01 
Angnat, C, bar to loom. 92 
Atignentu, C, head taker’s cloth, 33 
Ango iatv, C, fish dance, 159 
Amchar, Mongsen clan, 21, tala 
of origin, 25, may not wear 
irorj' ormlets, 50, old man of, 
sacrifices to stop ram, 132 
Animals, domestic, described, 132- 
6, resuming ownersliip after loss 
tabued, 133, flesh of those 
struck by lightning tabued, 305, 
on snow ranges believed to bo 
white. 306 

• wild, evil inftaences of, 87, 
90, 112, 240. in Chongli tales, 
speak Ulongson dialect, 129, 
bastard, unnamed babies turn 
into — after death 228, souls 
of, attack men, 240, deatlis 
caused by, are apotia, S^, Anga 
mis invest with superhuman attri 
botes, 240 n 1 

An kha, AI. just before sunset, 403 

Anklet, insignia of wealth, 65 

AnLumet, 0, method of cooking 
Mce, kW 

Annam, cultural link with, fire 
thong. 101 n 1, Bachelor’s Hall, 

73 n 1 

Anok, Af dao C9 

Anoil, O, word of address for son of 
woman of speaker’s clan 175 

Anolidtetng, C husbands of women 
a man calls sister, duties in 
Feasts of Afent, 257, 258, 372 
373, 375, 379, 381 
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Ant, teaches men to take head‘, 200 
Ant eater, flesh of scaly, tabued to 
'women, 144 

Antipaa of Peru use soot in tattoo 
mg, 33 n 1 

Anlm chan^Teo, C, nca measure, 
half a day a wage, 400 
Afitt, M, woman’s skirt, 39 
Anu adoTdsn, C, sun rising place, 
east, 397 

Anu atuk, 0, aunrise, 403 
Anuchung, O, war shield 63 
Anu loden, C, sun setting place, 
the west, 397 

Anungtsungba, great spirit of sky, 
223 n l,230n 4, offerings to, in 
Tiya kulam ceremony, 236, - — ’a 
doorkeeper, 230 

Anung taungrem, aky spints, do 
scribed, 223 

Arw uno, C, sunset, 403 
An.u, M, creeper of which leaves 
make poultice, 130 
Ao, tribe, meamng of name, 1, 
In 3, diatm^ishmg features, 
1 , persons included m term, 2 , 
numbers, 4, area m^bited by, 
4 S, hard pressed by Sernas, 
passed senith, 4 , relations with 
Assamese, 6, with Ahoms, 11, 

12, with British, 13, annexed, 

13, views of, on annexation. 
12, n 2, of author, 403 , formed 
by union of Chongh and Mong 
sen, traditions of migrations, 
8 et seq , raided by Change, IS, 
formed by successive waves of 
immigrants, 20, never united 
under one head, 176, totemism 
strong, 27, character, 66-70, 
Dr Hutton’s views on, I n 3, 
60 n 1 , ceremonious 1S5, even 
distribution of wealth, 84, 132, 
133 100 , not great hunters, 136, 
or fishera, 141 , can seldom swim, 
141, classiflcation by Dixon, 
69 n 1 , brachycephalic, 09 n 1 

Aoehampen, C and M, lime treo, 126 

Aok, H, pig. 133 

Aol khiklia, M, third Feast of 
Merit, 393 

Aokpok nsu M. about 0 p m , 403 

Aokaa. il, pork, 185, as present, 
see Al,»i< 

Aom<lep*iJ, C, cloth of honour. 33. 
40 

Aon, M, white oil seed, 125 

Aonglatnla, C and M, dnarf jungle 
ghost, 223, waylays women on 
road to Land of the Dead, 230 


Aonokpo, BOO Nokpoyimchen, 425 
Aor, Ao’b name for tnemselves, 1 
Ao Shitzi, village, 427 
Aosti, C, see AomelepsO 
Aosu, bamboo diah, 96 
Aotang, clan, 13, dog flesh tabued, 
146, old village site, 297, man 
first obtains rice, 313 n 1 
Aoleremchang, C, irom midnight to 
cockcrow, 403 

Aotmz lic^iak, hi, child’a bow, 164 
Aowah, M, see Aozu 
Aou-altchak, M, bamboo missile, 64 
Aowamelepau, 11, cloth of honour, 
worn by women, 36 
AowapAu, M, bamboo dish, 06 
Aowaan, see AowamelepfU 
Aosu, C, creeper whence dye la 
obtained, 93 

Apat, C and M, pig, present to 
head taker, 166 
Apani;, M. apindle, 91 
Ape^uk, 31, house purification cere- 
mony, 250 

Aper muh, il, medicinal weed, 29o 
Apha, 31, winnowing fan, 124 
Apfia^ang, C and M, ceremony if 
man wounds himself, 231 
Apftt, C and 31, belt of loom, 02 
Aphu, C and 31, sacnfiotal sticks, 
112, 113 114, 116, 123, 124 
ApJmng, 3J, roof treo, 89 
Aphuaang, ceremony, 113, 114, 1-3 
Apo Jeg^n, Kayan “golden age, 
108 n 1 , , 

Apotia, death by accident, or wUd 
animals, defined, 83 n 1> 283 
procedure m case of, 284-S, m 
jungle, 284 , purification cere 
monies, 254, 284 6, corpse dls 
posed by 3Iongsen priest, 184. 
I8S, fall from house, 198, oame 
of one dying — never given to 
deecendant, 268, or recited among 
ancestors, 268, 283, property 
abandoned, 283, 885, 286, re 
laxation of rules in certain cases 
283, 286, death m -war nearly 
aa ^ameful as, 286, foretold m 
dreama, 287, 293, ceremony to 
avert, 237 

Appearance of Aoa 27 et seq 
Apron aa insignia, 54 
Apu Lagan, Karen topsy turvy 
age, 108 n 1 

Aqueduct, construction, tabu r<^ 
garding, 128, ambu'hmg a break 
m. 202 

Agutlaria agalloclin 327 n 1 
Araieriteur, C, medicine man, 244 
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i4rfn, CandM, “ Virtae,” 111 n 1, 
equnulent to raana, 257 n 1, 
of other villages summoned, 120, 
129, inherent in rich men, 112, 
288, of the Dead, 121, 257. 
inherent in mithan skulls, 2o7 
n 2, in name, 26D, in crop near 
field house, 277 , acquired by 
Feast of Jilent, 257, 380, 381, by 
ceremonv from ancestor, 288, 
rice — prajed for, 288, 387, 
frightened by earthquake, 299 
Aten lung, C and hi, prosperity 
stone, 81, 289, 290, m other 
tribes, 81 n 3 

Aret tneltu, hi, deer of ill omen, 
20C 

Anchungr, G, "morung men ' 
8ge group, 179 

Aruang naru, C, boar tush oma 
rnent, 47 

Attnleta, ivory, 43 , customs os to 
wearing, 49-51, 115, ns illluck 
bearers, 104 

grooved metal, 43, 52 

— apiked metal, 43, 51 
An, seed, thrown on head of 
sacrificial bull 373 
Art, C and SI, fish poKoa, 141 
Arreliarr, M, ambush 203 
Arrian, quoted regarding daos, 
02 n 1 

Arrmirawi AAuroit';, C and M, cone 
hat, 44 

AmtiuU, C, ambush, 203 
ArrokoluTig, C, leader of advance 
guard, 202 

Arrows, C4, children’s, 154 
Aru islanders eat dog to eohaace 
courage, 18 n 

Arum, cure for maggots in wound, 
160 

A$aehagxr, M girls’ game, 150 
AsaXiro, C, the cold season, 400 
Atamntmnng, M, Tumgrtmmung 
ceremony, 220 

Asampaclmr, hlongs-'n clan 21 
Atampen ankhurtg, C and M, thiru 
cockcrow. 402 
Aeanspna, villnge, 425 
A«Ai species of bamboo, 207 
Athtbu, C form of fricndsJiip 109, 
duties of, see Friends, formal 
A$htt3iil$htr, C, gfrU' game, 156 
A»/o. C, panji 201 
Aspidistra. 149 

Assam, Itajs, 42, in Champi 
changlangba tale 325-7 , m 
alam atal prayer, 374 
Rifles, 403 


Assamese, connection with Aos, 
4 n 2, 5, Ao tale of origin of, 
311, use cotton seodinc mill, 
91 n 1 b • 

AsQkong range, 4, villages on, 
protected by Ungma, 17C, hlong- 
sen spoken in, 332 
Atfuny, hi, ginger 125 
A»ur Uan/]ltba M, offerings to the 
dead 288 

Atuyim, C and hi, village of the 
dead, 22S 

Alai atom, prayer m bull sacrifice, 
258, 374, 370 
Alam, floor support, 89 
Atamiang, C, adze and chisel, 96 
Atap, C and hi, hearth, 85 
Alombu, C and hf, form of friend 
ship. 199 

Atombu, C and M, form of friend 
ship. I9S 

Alangla, C and hi, female friends, 

200 

Altakytm, hi. the cold season, 400 
At»u, M, mitban, 132 
Attufhang lungphang, “ milhan’a 
tracks coverer,” bull or cow 
sacrificed, 392 

AUulamanlakmung, SI, ceremony, 
303 

Altulam wotiik, M, ceremony, 393 
Atsungchangr, Mongsen clan 20 
Altutamung, hi genna, 387, 393 
Altuttu, M, raithan sacrifice, 387 
Atu, kliel of Yachem lauded m 
song, 329 

Alu tnUttil, C and M, risuig of 
morning star, 402 
Alu ml huk, hi, Venus when mom 
uig star, 303 

Alu nu tsQk, 0 Venus when mom 
uig star, 302 

Aunts, paternal of *' Bacrificer,” 
duties in bull sacrifice, 372 
Avenues, described, 71, 72, found 
elsewhere, 72 n 1 
AvaluTig, C and hi, magio stone. 
239 

Atraoltung lulam, pool sacrifice, 
129 

Axo local make 93, used in Feast 
of Merit sacrifices 253, 2CI, 262, 
37S, 386, 391, tUrposal of, m 
cose of divorce, 277 
Ayo. M, hoe. 120 
Ayniru, O, sort of lengta, 34 
A!fal»il,it head taker 8 cloth, 38 
Aj/ang, M, thread. 01 
Ayateramebang, hi. from midnight 
to cockcrow. 403 
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AyeHivngba, potter's smoothing 
stick, 95 

^yen, C, rafter. 89 

Ayet, M. girl’s Brst garment. 40 

Ayi, M, dog, 134 

Av\, M, thatch, 89 

Ayimak, M, attack by day 203 

Aytmlamthi, Jl, ceremony. 2o4 

Ayinckanyta, M, anklet, 65 

AyinUiambang M, brass armlet. 61 

Aytnmichang, M, iron spear. 04 

Aytn muthung, M. land of pipe, 

Aytpsen, M, about 10 p m , 403 
AylUpoy^Tn, M, Doga finishing vil 
lage, 231 

A^^, 0. thatch, 89 
A.ialangba, C, tattooera inalni 
ment, 32 

Azu, C od eeod, m dyeing, 94, in 
cooking, 125 
Azu, C, dog, 134 
Azu, M, rice beer, 140 
AsOkamr, clan, 13, dog ancestor. 
10, 17 . dog flesh tabu abandoned, 
17 c 2 

AsiingWtin, 0, lentils, 125 
AtungUiirngi, 0, dwarf lentils 125 
Atunglangba, JI, see Azxalanaha 
Azupongr, clan, 13, lauded m 
song, 329 

A2t«4Ml«n, C, Dogs finishing village, 
231 

Atv iecUnlak, M, saka madhu, 
147 

Azutibalung, sacred boulder, 218 

Bachelors’ House, see Morung 
Bachelors' road to Land of the 
Dead obstructed, 228 
Bag, worn by boys instead of 
lengta, 34 

Baldric, insignia of warrior, 41, 
described, 63 

Balfour, Mr H , regarding carv 
mgs of buffalo heads, 78 n 1, 
phallic emblems, 129 n 1, firo 
thong, 295 n 1 

B-mboo, uses of spear, bow, 
arrows 64, panji,’ 201, hoe, 
120, needle, 134, flute, 157, 
water pots 84, flooring, 84, 86, 
wall pieces, 89, ceiling beams, 
89, dish 90, 97, 131, drum 
(by Khasis), 7C n 1, pipe, 161, 
as spear or knife in sacrifices. 
87. 113, 114, 120 204, 252, 372, 
374, 384. 3S7, 389, to cut um 
bihcal cord, 2G4, stuck in thatch 
to keep off evil spirits, 2C5, cut 


at dark of the moon, 87 , owner 
ahip of. 189. settlement of dis 
pules regording, 197, use m 
oath taking, 198, wounds caused 
bj, apt to suppurate, 201 n 1 
Bamboo leaves, pigment prepyed 
from, 94 , use in apotia averting 
ceremony, 287 . 

pickle, division of, m case oi 

divorce, 277 , v « 

seeds said to breed fishes, 

^ shoots, collected in bull sacri 

fice, 386, as medicme, 149 

twigs used m "ovil sweep 

ing” broom, 256 , , „u 

Bamboo rat, flesh tabued to all 
women, ond to Mongsen men 

Ba Pedi, wife of raider must be 
chaste, 207 n 2 . -f 

Baiaolm, Jlr a 

markings on moon, JUi n . 
the MdV Way. 302 n 2 
Bark, fibre for bogs 34 . 

05, astringent to stop bleeding, 
149 

_»n dyeing, 94, fish poison 
from, 142 .. 

Barking deer, as scavengers, 8J. 

tooth put in drum, 158 
Baalet reapmg, 123, measuring, 
124, 399, 400, carrying, 144, 
hung on corpse platform, -au, 
disposal of, in ease of 
277, made in oath Uking. 195 » 
opened os aid to delivery, 209. 
carried in marriage Procession, 
274 , hung on neck ot Bocrificml 
roithan. 259, 379, ollcred after 
bull sacrifice, 376 . 

Bosket work mens work, 99, 100, 
reason skdl ui vanes, 3-8 
Bat, flesh tabued, 144 , 

Batbing, ceremonial, 25-, a 
Tmmgremmung, 220, at 
leptang. 254, priest, af er CAoW 
•mMny^ 22 .• saenficer 
^ter bull saenfiee, 253, -01, 3” . 
370, 387 , Kicnficer and tCimm^ 
after third Feast of Merit, 39^. 

* sacnficer" and medicine man^ 
after npotia death, 287, parent 

after Childs birth, 290, see also 

Ba Tlion^, wife of raider must be 
ehaste, 207 n 2 , 

Beads, conch Hhell, cornelian, 4», 
“ deo room ’ 49 , always worn 
by women, 6S, rules on inherit 
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aace, lOO, troman (ake< all m 
case of dnorcc, 27C. founij m 
rrpljHtono crmeein South latlM. 
48 n 2 

npam. wciglun^, 307 

Bear, eljn as cap, II, « |«»r 

cirdctg, 41, 45, iK-nia l>ono !»<■»« 
inngical qualities, 100, flttJ* 
tabued to women, 144, luaj ftol 
bo taken into eomo Milages, 
408 n 1, Amu belief aa to 
den, 137 n 2 

Beeliuanas, Sau elan, 132 w 2 
Bed, making of, 85, brought wilb 
bride, 27J, diapOFuil in eaiio of 
ihvoree, 277, eun^'ar wooil 
tabued to I’ongcn phrntrj, 318 
Beo, soul reappears as, 210 n 3 
Beef, eaten bj Aos, 141, tabue<l 
to Slongsentsungr, 60, 6t , to all 
u omen, 144; (o Sanglicbar e{a». 
145, to "«icn/3eer’ and Jioose 
bold at periods, 370. 387 
Beetle, birtb mark caused bj, 203 
Beliefs, miscellaneous, 280, regat^l 
ing animale, 300 

Bell, warriors insignia, 64, ncni 
by women, 07 

Bellows, dewribed, 03, distrib*) 
tion of, OS XI 1 

Belt, eano solo pirmcnt of eoino 
Konjaks, 11. dso — first 
tncnl of a bo}, 34. description on 
00, new — requirwl at jlfoo'rd 
dance, CO. 116. 117 
Bcnpil, nssocHtioii of fbdi wjtn 
marriage. 271 n I 
Benun, iMlief in, ns to Batli of tiie 
Bead, 227 ii 1 

Bcttiai tribe, stamping tubes. /O 
ij 1, biiicf 0* to ccbjwcM. 300 
n 1 , I’atli of the Dead, 227 n I 
Betel nut, cbcwinp. I52 
Bliutia, looms, 01 n 1 
Bilft an (I'liilij 1 ine«), first conpJ® 
with inwrlcu rosea, 300 » 1 
Binl, ofTcm! at drum m Jfonjls 
turvnff tolok eerrmoni, 
lleaxen — 1 rincor ofoifa/uny.S**-* 
Bitvllime, 141 

Binls as bnngers of new# in taw 
of 1 iinpkatn. 23. sjyuk Slongv^ 
fnttu nstifoJklalee. 12J, snarwfT 
of 141 

BirlJ), 2C2 G. fatliers presence 
»»ore««nry, ICI, deln-rry. 2uS» 
di(]VMAl of after birtb arxl urn 
IiIkbI corxl. reretiKmwf hx‘f 
rutlinf 2f5. birtb may not take 
jjrtce in inolbers /jtJ>er> 1.0MW, 


SCS; sul8cquentceremomcs,2aC} 
illegitimate, among Anramw, 2C(j 
n 1 

Birtb mark duo to bcefle, 2C3 
Biwicr, seo Bmm 
Bind , colour nawuted with offer- 
ing^ to ram, 110 n I, — dog. 
6<terineed beforo jbuni clearing, 
no, to appeaso gout of wil i 
nnirnaf 24U 

niAcksmith, Molungr repufe>I, 10; 
Komak not Ao craft, ft, B 
Kon^aka akiUul. lot. — 

Among Acs, Hindu*. £>7, f)8 
Blood, of McriTiccd bull fouglit 
for and drunk by Iro^s, 253 375, 
of cock poured on anntung and 
rupees 2.)0, of mitban, euro for 
erneked si in, 297, to pusb from 
sacnfieial victim's mouth a bad 
omen SS2, SOI, of cfiaken 
drunk III fishing dispute, 197 
Boar, tusbes as ornaments; nn 
bats, 44, in lobe of ear. 47, 
necklets, 49, sacnficed in Bngnia 
pool ceremony, 129, at bull 
aaerifice, SC], 334. 38C, m 
mitimn aacrini.e, 338. 389, 3*KI, 
391, all —A raitraled at two 
ffiontJi*. 134, irre*tled with in 
Kar Kieobar, 259 n 3 
Boar, Wild, bunting ef 13S, 137 
Body. injury to punubment for, 103 
Boots 09 foo<i, 143 n 1 
Borneo, ciiUiiml links with I loom*, 

91 n 2 f>elfocre, 03 ri 1, (wt 
making in. P5 ri 1, fire tliong, 101 
n I, lirst reaper, 122 n 2. ran 
dislendei], SOS n l,rlay rbevrinp, 
|5i n 1. etposure of dead, 2HU 
n I. diiinatlon b> ei;rg*, S'*! n 3, 
armlets. 49 n. 2 Isicbrlors’ 
quarters 73 n 1; rice mortar, 

4>f n. 1, eotton settling mill, 

91 n I , Cnriliquake* 293 n 6 
Bow. Ct, feeaisoCrossbov, ebd I s 
151, for cotton raniing, 91 
IIo>s. dreM, 51, 35, ear j lercinp 
45 40, ear omamenU. 47, 4's, 
mWnns Tiitimng. 4?>. Mi, 177, 
179. f'O, (mining in mcrunp. 
179, 180, not rrajit rujblo till 
a/ier entering moning 192; age 
croup, 177 . of t ndo s agw pfwip 
rntertstneil, 273, wranof later 
tlian gul*. SCTt Utler initfjin 
f r lirtiire, 279. fg! t fw arvl 
(tnak ll>o>l of butt, 254 275; 
aaen'see to cure si. k — 235 , s«o 
alM> ilorur^. Boys of 
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Bracelets worn by women, 68, 
manufacture of, 90 
Brahmakund, pool, 304 " * 
Brahmaputra. 10, crossed by 
Nokrangr, 9, myth as to goo^ 
poisoning -, 297. world ends 1 
kt mouth of, 303. Chang belief 
as to, 304 n 1 , nco said to bavo J 
been brought from, 313 n 1 

sand poetical image for great 

number, 382 

Brass discs as currency, 102 
Breasts, not exposed till a mother, ' 
40 

Bride, entry into new house, 271, 
272, 274 , see also Marriage, 
270 et seq 

Bride price, 271, 273 

Bridegroom, Bee Marriage 

Brodie, Captam, visits Ao land, 12, 
correspondence with Captam 
Hannay regardmg Abor Nagas, 
308 n 1 

Brother, as heir, 189, of eacri 
fieer," tethers eacnfioial bull, 
385, kills rmtlian, removes collar, 

— - elder, of " eacri6cer ” kills bull 
in Feast of ^lerit, 258, 375 
Brother m law, entitled to respect 
and obedience, 176 
Brothers, descent, from two, 14 
n 1 . Assamese and Nagas, 310, 

311 

Buffalo, head carved on drums, 
76 n 1, 77, 78, position of — 
and mithan among tribes dis 
cussed, 78 n 1 , horns a sign of 
fertility, 205 n 1 

. wild, hide used for shields, 05 
Bugs, Thado plan for expelling. 
253 n 1 

Bulbul, first shows water to Tsuwar 
clan, 10, 129, bringer of luck 
stone, 289 

Bull, sacrificed at "i irakOiamshi 
ceremony, 254 , ns “ nutlian’s 
tracks covercr” in roitlian sacri 
fico, 383, 392 , m third Feast of 
Merit, 394 

Bull sacrifice, m Feast of Merit 
scries, Chongli, 257, 258, 370 
el seq , ilongsen, 261, 384-7 
Bull frog, flesh tabued, 144 
Bull roarer, 165, said to brmg 
sickness, 160, not m other tnbes, 
150 n 1 

Burmese, drive Assamese into Ao 
land, 4 n 2; cultural link, 
bellows, 98, belief as to mark 


mgs on moon, 301 n 4 , use 
cotton seeding mill, 91 n. i, 
python regarded as nat ‘it, 29) 

n 2, belief as to periodic destruc 

tion of world, 413 n 2 , ^ 

Bum, islanders eat dog to enliance 
courage, 18 n 

Butterfly, soul after death appears 
as, 226 , leaf — result of mar 
riages of butterflies and leaves, 
297 

Ctalf. ceremonies connected with 
birth of, 133, 

Angami. L*sa, a substitute for a 
man, 262 n 2 

Cane, thprns used m tattooing. 
32. hemes tabued after, 
leggings of, 65, used in house 
buddmg. 89, m evil 
broom, 266, placed on corpse 
platform. 220, 281, 
i^uired at roitlian f 

-jTleaf tied to »enh 
basket m bull 
subsequent disposal, 376, 
m apotia averting * ?! 

shoot, typical of prosperity, 

75, 274, 372,382, 394 
Canmbals. m folk tale, 30^ 310, 
aasociation with tiger men. 
Amazons, 310 n 1; 
by Plmy os Abarimon, 308 n i 
Can^, a head required at iMUgura 
tion of Melanesian, -OS n ». 

. drum derived from, 76 n , 
70 n 3. 80n 2, 208 n 1 
t Carp, bile of, as medicine. 14« 

Carrying band, oftercKl to frwnj ’ 

Carrying basket, see Basket 
• Caring, methods. 96 . on momnS 
r posts, 74, 00, 208, house posts. 

L, t.6, 304, 305 , , 

Cosh, division of, m case of diw^, 
„ 276, all thrown away after 

s apotia death 285 

, Cat, tamo unpopular. 135 

,f wild* droppings make house 

Bite unluck-y. 87. 90. calling at 
it night predicts death, -06 

0 Ci,lerpai.r. diryulu ot. -«1 »’ 

CoirSlTlinglii ol. 313. not atm 

1 o5r„:r;s;.'.“no...03.ifr. 

mg ol. 133, BO lo ■« 

o COM Of divorce, -lOj o'' J* 

k, if one of household die apot • 

k 235 
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Celebes, belief regarding souls of 
tli 0 dead, 230 n. C, 321 n 1 
Celts, cure for sores, connected 
n-Uh lightning, Ao theories 205, 
300; Angami and Tliado bohefs, 
30G n 1 

Ceraetorj , describetl, 279, removal 
would cause many <Ioaths, 279, 
280; 600 also Corpse platfonaa 
Cephalic index, of Aos, 2H, (59 n 1 
Ceremonial oleanlmess, neoessaty 
in connection with cultivation, 
110-12, of man who begins 
Bque<luct, 128, of omen takers, 
295, of "eacnficor’ m miUinn 
sacrifice, 377, 395, of madhu for 
ceromoniea, 252, of meat dcfineit, 
235 n 1 

Ceremonies, carriage of sacrificial 
meats at, 178, tally of, per 
formed, placcil on corpse plat 
form, 231, for village ceremonies 
priest necessary, 243, 244, of 
field and home, man Lis own 
priest, 243 

— — agwciUturaJ and fertihtv. J07, 
100, ill , Vhuchung, 112, Metsfi 
waluk, US, Aphusang, US, 
sowing, U4; Moalsv. 115-10, 
Talenpusong, 110, Chamecha, 
120, reaping. 122, 123, Yimku 
lamshi, 254, Mnngkoturongtotol , 
254; Ltc}uibaayt,22l,223, mak 
ing of aqueduct, 128; smearing 
of skulls, 205, see also Feasts of 
Merit 

hunting, when herd of pigs 

tinged, 138, regarding heads of 
game, 101 

■ private, miscellaneous to 
remove childlessness, 236, 237, 
to a\ert consequences of bad 
dreams, 287; to pun/y liouse. 
250 

public, 252 6; to pvniy 

village, 253, to prevent landslips, 

221, 222, ■ drum sprinkling, 

208, to propitiate tiunyrtm, 219. 
220, for fine weather, 132, 222, 
to stop epidemic, 253 

to cure sickness causo cere 

monial unoleanness, 110 377, 

378, 395, described. 232-240 , of 
infanta, 235, 269, to propitiate 
Tiya, 236, 237. 233. the Dead, 
239, for sores, 250 
. . — connected with war blame 
laying, 203, 204 1 hanging heads 
on head free, 204, aimual, to 
head, 205 
G G AO 


Ceremonies, sec also Ham, Bu-th, 
Death, Marriage 

Cejlon, beliefs regarding moon. 

301 n 4 = ^ 

Chabth, form of dao, used in enrv 
ing, 90, ns currency, 102, 
cultural Imk with Khaais. io3 
n 2, brought by bride to new 
home, 272 , breaking of, sign of 
final divorce, 275, given as 
rewards in Feast of Merit, 378, 
379, 360, Cliampichnnglangba's 
road paved with, 325, 326 
wtKKlon, offered to Isungrem, 

235, in Tiva ktilam ceremony, 

236. 237 

Chaco Indians, credit sun with 
power of impregnation, 25 n 2 
Chairel. pot makmg village in Mam 
pur, 94 n 3 

Chakroa tnbe, tug of war, 117 n 1 , 
burrilheirdead, lOn 3, classified 
with Aos, by Dixon, 60 n. 1, 
fire guns at funerals, 241 n 1, 
use of tops 155 q 1 
Ciolmulen.M mo damp, 393 
CAoUamnuful.M, standard raeasur 
mg basket, 400 

ChoMon^ lata, M, month of new 

rice, 401 

Chalmugra fruit, as rat pouon, 161 
Chamchu, C, flute, 157 
Chatnttha, C, agricultural ceremony, 
120 

Chamteha j/i, C, month m which 
festival IS observed, 401 
Chatnen, M. bride price, 273 
Chami, pliratry, sprung from Lung 
terofc, C, junior phratrj of 
Chongli, 13, special connection 
with water, 10. 220, 130. rights 
as to suvangBii cloth, 37 , pattern 
of skirt. 30, ornaments, 42, as 
to wearing khtra, 4C, Utambang, 
49, women may not wear 
^ongmen, 56, one of phratry 
in every Almden, 1S3 
Chami, village, 423 
Chamichang, clan, 13 
diamir, clan, 13. ancestor of 
Yateur belonged to, 20 
(7Aan<ttfar,5f,BectionofMmden, 184 
Cliamitsur. clan, alias TsQwar, 13, 
connection with water, 19. 120 
CAamlang irncftap, C, ceremony, 

381 

GhampaL, C, threslimg floor, 121 
Champen temigangla, orange, 128 
Ghampiclianglangba, kis hietoiy , 
328-8 
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ChamtJung nom. M, „ 

Chang, tribe, called Mirrir by Am. 

1,*= chiefs, rule Longla 2, and 
Nohsan. 333. raid Mongaen Cl 

yiroti, 12, and Yacham, 6Cn l. 

tattooing of girls. 31 n 4 , 
in hats, 44, m leggings, 55, m 
salt, 103, armlets. 49, axe 
Bhaped dao. 60 n 1 , buffaloes, 

05, crossbow, 64, curing l«d», 

97 laya used in trade witti, 

102, trap 140, diet of leath», ^ 
143, hot fat ordeal, 8 n 1, 
disposal of dead, 135 n 
division of head 204 n , 
dance, 169, carry off heads of 
thea .Um 22S ” 2 „ e™'' 
substitute for head, 229 « 4 . t 
dream interpretation, 292 n 3, 
omen takmg. 294. lamhn and 
LampuT, 105 n 1, beliefs as to « 
python, 298 n 1 and 2 .attribute 
virtue to nsmg sun, 301 n i. 
wekom. Milky W«y to .enith, ' 
302 n 2. belief as to Brahma 
putta, 304 n 1 . tales of men 
with inverted noses, 309 n I, 

why wild pigs eat crops, 312 n I, 

of ilolola, 313 n 2, a brave — , 

413 « 3 

Cftanffbo, M. adze. 00 

Changba, C, adze us^as chisel. 96 
Changbang, flight of Chongli from, 

Ckangbmg, 0, basket for nee, 298 
Changchang, village, 4-5 
Changchang, M, wild mint, 291 
Changchanglung. sacred boulder, 
owns land, 189, 217, oaths 

taken on, 107, 198. flory ‘of, 
216 217, eacnfice to, ^ii, 

deskratad by Christian, 217, 
hia fate, 218 

Cliangki. language group, fo^tion 
of, position of, discussed^, Z. J. 
11. clans enumerated, 26, 27, 
Konyak blood in, 11, 61, M, 
not divided into pbratriee. 26. 
162, claim to be Mongsen, 20, 
27, exogamy among, 26, 162, 
ropid progress of Christinmtj, 
27V 94, rules os to ornaments 
43* 44 , as to wearing lAiru end 
Waml-ang, 67, and ymgmm. 60, 
do not use drums, 70, potters, 
11, 94, women roaj eat frogs, 
145n I, ago group 8> stem, 177, 
178, viUttgo councilors 178, 

two lianded daos, 0 n 1,61 

dialect, area m which used. 


peculiarities. 332, uiclmes to 
Mongsen, 333. numerals. 34J. 
vocabulary. 359 61 

S' f 

weirs, and traps 14-. 

185. give land for help m war, 

188, loopanl trouble. 2ul , p0 

session of slaves 

corpse platform, 281, daughle 

villages, 176 

Changkikong. range. 14, 210 . m 

rsf “ 


spoken 33- ,i«apent from 

cSX‘;; M, l-r/S'a 

397, of meat or salt, nay 

Chan^tolungchaitiTig. M. <”^0 eighth 

sonpfi, 397 

CAanglu, M, h«r sieve, 147 
Clianghit mtluK, M, rtc® 

Cto«50»il M. b«,kel lor rico. 208 
3 

CT.<inlonj.0»ne,825 h»ir 

Chflntongia, village, rroineaa 
dreuing, 20. re.as»a«l 
35. meaning of name, 7i, . 

,tr8im kent m morung ^7» n ' 


30 , mciuuug V. 70 n 1 , 

drum kept m "nek 

word for maize. 125 n 2, mo« 
mg song of, 331 
CAonM, M, water tortoise, 149 

Chaoba. Jloithei title, equivalent 

CliL"hir‘. clan. 13, talc d or.£«. 
Clio p°a. Ahom title, e<juivale»“. 


nianvu village, 4 , daughter vit 

^'SrofSa^UnC. grows pan. 

103 , r. n 1. 

Cliapvukong. ^ 

'v"/ "riik;:: 

Waromung. 170 , Mongsen spoKc 

Char, meaning of termmation dd 
cu88e<l. 21 nr -0 Dr 

Character of Aos, C0-«u. 

Hutton’s views on n » 
Charak. C and M. tree, sap used « 
stain, 99 
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Charcoal, ofiered to Kitsung, 2*18 
Cliarir, clsn, 13, tale cl foundjnff, 
15. 16 ^ 

Cliarin<i, 201 , lore charms uot usmI, 
20l ; for fertility of women not 
UBecI, 263 

Chastity, to be obser\cd b\ 
cultivator, UO. 112, all on first 
night of Moatsu, 115, 116, by 
two young Jnen of each phmtry 
throughout Moatau, 116, by 
Ampong on night before Talen 
^ pusong, 11£), by wife while her 
husband ts on raid, 207, of 
married coviplea, on first night 
of Tsungremmung, 220, by alt 
on first night of Liohabanning, 
221 , by •• saerificer,” for sickness, 
233, by *' Bacrificer ” the night 
before, 252 , before omen taking. 
203, by "SftcTjflcer” m nntlian 
sacrifice, 377. necessary to cere 
monial cleanlmesa, 110, 252 
Ch/ila 'muNj, rcapitiB genna, 122 
Cltehang, 0, "ladder step’* 
measurement, 390 
Chekiye, were tiger, S40, 250 
Clttnchanij, C and SI, millet, 125 
Chtnehang norit, C, flower, 126 
Chtnglo, C, tree, sap used for 
decoration of clotbs, 04 
Chenru, M, plant used as tattooor s 
tool, 32 

Cheptakyungba, desecrator of 
CJiangclianglung, his fate, 218 
Chettis, expose corpse of tiger, 
140n 2 

CAf, 0, carrying basket, 124 
C/iiiu, C and &I, mustard. 120 
Chicbir, clan, 13 

Chichuiigtamni, third day of Moat 
eil. 118 

Cliicken, released as "scapegoat,” 
235. 230, pluckeil alive after 
head taking, 204, in Feasts of 
Merit. 259, 374, 395, earn 
ficed 1 after man wounds him 
self, 232, m Scntungr ceremony, 
231 ; SIX pieces ol, ofiereA tA\vi 
treo struck by lightning, 303, 
flesh tttbueil to “ saerificer " and 
houseliold, 376 

Chikt, C and M, girls’ dormitory, 
212 

CMt tenrijna C. thiril or fourth 
night after full moon, 402 

Itnlnng. M. fifth night after 
f.jJJ moon, 402 

Childbirth, deaths in, regarded as 
apotia, 233 


Childlessness, ceremony to remove, 
236, oSeemgs made to ttya and 
parents, 263 

ChiHren, eivgerlj desired, 262, so 
useful, 263, chew efav , 152 , not 
weaned till three. 207; feodmg 
of, 267, 268, stigma on un 
ocknonldlgeil, 21 j 0, souls of, 
dy ing before beuig named, become 
wild animals, 228, cure for 
weakly, 209, illegitimate, un 
popular, 267, disposal of bodies 
of stillborn, and those who die 
under three months, 282, rules 
as to, m case of divorce. 276 
Cliithes, not worn by men, worn 
by daughters of mithan " sacri 
fieers, 47, cultivation, 125, 126, 
trade in, 103, Ao's fondness for, 
142, 144, use in sacrificial offer 
ings, 221, 235, division of, m 
case of divorce, 277 
Chtn, C, front room, 84 
Chtn apu, steps to ehtn, 84 
Chins, sacrifice dogs m illness, 18 n , 
nco mortars, 84 n 1 , chief s spirit 
causes eclipses, 300 n. 1 
Cluna, belief in ten skies. 293 n 3; 
association of fish and marriage, 
271 n I, pointing at rainbow 
forbidden, 305 n 1, dog Qoeli 
eaten, 17 n 2 

Chinasangba, 103, tale of, 319 
Chinese Shan, cycle, 181 n 2 
Cliingiz Khan ' mgendred of sun 
beames,'* 2u n 2 

CAiniraf«4, 0, ceremony after 
milhan sacrifice, 3S1 
CAtsamyi. C, month in which 
harvest begins, 401 
C3)i8nr. clan, 13 
CTusel. 96. 99 

CAita>«2unydon<7, C, section of Min 
den. 183 

CAim, G, creeper used for collar of 
sacrificial nitthan, 378 
CJioltt. jr. •• tail.” 64 
Cliolimson, see Chonghyimsen, 425 
CAvoevgU. ciaws, ll-iO , VVwce p\vwi 
trica. 13, mythical origin, 14-20 
Cliongli, dialect, areas m which 
useil. 332, predominant, 33, 
taught by Afission, therefore 
spreading. 334, spelling, 336, 
numerals, 342, vocabulary , 359- 
01, monosyllabic, 332, 340, tale 
in — and Slongsen, 361 
Chongli, khet, in Changki, 26 
Chonglt, language group, formation 
ana preecnt state, 2, 3 ; emergence 
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from earth, early history, 7, 8, 26 , 
women’s style of hair dressing, 39, 
customs as to cloth wearing, 35-S, 
rights as to ornaments, 42, ai 
to spears. 61 , houses, 88, 89, 
90, pipes, 99, pan;i, 201, 
cultivation customs, 110, 111, 
113, 114, Moatsu, IIG 18. Cha 
media, 120 , reaping ceremonies, 
123, Jl/oya yar» dance, 169 
intermarry with Mongsen, 163, 
age group system, 178, genera 
tions, 181, 40Q, village council 
system, 181 et seq , village 
presents system, 185, adoption 
of morung, 191, tautigrtmiaung, 
219, soul calling, 236, Feasts 
of Merit, 257-60, 370-81 , tentng 
tnoLol, 269, marriage customs, 
270-72, corpse platform, 280, 
oBering to dead, 288, tale of 
origin oi Aasameae and Kagas. 
311, rice measures, 399, 400, 
months, 400 

Chongli Aiyir, clan, 13, transfer 
from ChongU to (tongsen, 16 

Chongliyimti, 15, 20, 24, 06, Aos 
emergsd from ground at, 1, 6, 
310; first village of Chongli, 7; 
Mongsen first join Chongli at — , 
so form Ao tribe, 8, Dr Uutton 
visits, 6 n 2 

Chonylong, tree roots used in 
dyeing, 94 

Chongnu, M, iSvn^ba's assistant, 184 

Chota Kanching, traditional origin 
of people of, 9 

Christian, iconoclsam of. On 2, 7, 
217,218; position m clan of — a, 
51, leanung to milk, 133, strict 
teetotalers, 140 n 1, 419, 417, 
adopt substitutes for rice beer, 
147, 148, 417, adjustment of 
customs to suit —~s, 187. 407, 
409, tattooing prohibited, 30 
n 4; aa leopard man, 248, join 
in slaying a “ haunting leopard,” 
252; disposal of dead, 282, 2S3, 
oSend nonbelievers, 283 n 2, 
quarrelsome over religion, 407, 
408; boasting of — s pimisboJ, 
291 ; form separate village, 408, 
409, 411 ; consequences of apotia 
avoided by bocoming — , 534, 
still use Ao remedy for sores, 
305 

Chtistianity, spread of, 27, 415, 
eonous effects of, 27. 415, break- 
ing down customs, 94, OS, 144, 
147, 162. 419, 420. 421, im- 


provement m cleanhnoss, 416, 
m honesty and morals, 415 
Chrysalis of caterpillar worn as 
charm, 291 

C&ufea, the Uaja of Assam, 42 
Chttha rtfirK, Pomsottia, 127 
Cliubatiili, C and M, peafowl, 297 
Chueliang, M, senior of sainen, 184 
CfiuehmMiort, morung loader s 
gang, 178 

Chuehit, C, species of bamboo, 71, 
425, same as cft5u, M, 426 
Chuchu Yimbang, village, 425. 
burning of, 201, find of buried 
daos, 62 

Chuefm Yimlang, village, 219 283, 
derivation of name, 71, 433, 427, 
skilled tattooist of, 32 , boys 
wear bag mstoad of lengta, 34; 
raid hToftpoyimchen, SOF, feud 
with Mongsenyimti, 241; keeps 
mithan, 165,388; boy councillor, 
184 n I 

Cfiuchupong, C, kind oi pip®, 1^2 
Chtichiiiii>ani7, M, head taker’s cloth, 
37 

^7Am», C and M, stilts, 135 
Chutan, C, shelves over hearth, 83 
Chukomangi/a, M, baldric, 53 
Chung. C, shielcl, 05 
Chunga, bamboo water tube, ex 
change of, m fishing disputes, 
107 , used instead of cooking 
pots after marriage, 199, offering 
to (iiingrem, 232, now — m 
tiyo ceremony, 237, m marriage 
ceremony, 271, end slicetl for 
soul to drmk from, 281 
Chunghang, 0, ceding, 89 
CAMHj76ang9on7, C, ceding beam, 89 
Chungkam mezu rilangSa, C, tlio 
Milky Way, 202 

Chungtol, C and M, war shield, 65 
CAttnglang, 0, bamboo shield, 05 
Chungtia. or Chuntin, village, 425, 
contains only Mongsen clans, 3; 
curious tlao. Cl , blnclvsmith 
eettles m, 97 , pipes miwlo m. 
98, 99, special council system, 
185, owns common land, IBSi 
still at war witli Wiiromung, 
207 5 mock raid for fertility, 
20s, popular meilicmo man of, 
246, 247. bear’s flesh may not 
be brought into villugo, 403 
Chungu, M, “ j oung man’a ” shield, 
Oo 

CliuntiA, seo Cliungtia. 425 
CAurany, M, medicinal leaves, 126 
Chwjtnr, 31, fourth ago group, 179 
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Ci\et cat, not eaten 144 
Civilization, bad effects of, 214 n 1, 
BotDO ad-vantoges of, 405 
Clan, lieirlooms, 04, 189 , responsible 
for Btnaoi its memhcrs, 188 pro 
tects female members, 211, 212. a 
“nameless" child fiasco — , 266, 
its chanty to family of one djing 
apotia, 285, prudislmess between 
men and nomen of same — , 
163, 264, strictly exogamous 
162, brother clans, 162, clan 
leaders,” 178, morungs run on 
— - system, 179, — priest rights 
and duties 184 (seo also Pnest), 

— present to strangers, 185, — 
funds. 185, 186, 187 

Clans, hsta of Cliongh, 13, 3fong 
sen. 20, Changki, 26, ornaments 
peculiar to certain, 42, several 
— - may use same morung 83 
Clansmen, special duties of fellow 

— in Feasts of Jferit, 55S, 37S, 
378, 379. 385, 3S6. 390, 391, 302, 
303 , accompany bridegroom, 
271, old man of brides — 
sacrifices at wedding, 271 old 
man of bridegroom s — takes 
omens at we<t^g, 272, old — 
duties m death ceremonies, 2S0 
281, all -- receive presents of 
meat at nuthan sacrifice 259, 
377, 392 

Clanswomen, of “ aacrifieer ” end 
his wife, pound rice ceremonially 
ui mitlian sacriOco, 259, 378, of 
‘ sncrificer ” dance 259, 260, 
390, 393, 394 among Mongxeo, 
married — of “ sacrificer get 
presents, 392, of ‘ sacrificer 
feasted with their husbands, 
before bull sacrifice, 261 , hue 
bands of ‘ sacrifipcr’s ” «— assist 
him m bull sacrifice, 261 , of 
' sacrificer,” pound rice cere 
monially, 201, 385, 399, dance 
at bull sacrifice, 261, 386, of 
husband laav not be present at 
birth of cfiiTd', 264 Ausban* o/ 
bridegroom’s — fed nt marrisge, 
271 . oM — of bride accompany 
her to her new house, 271, 274, 
girls of bridegroom's — must 
not sleep Mitli bride 274 
Clark, Dr E \V , Ao Naga Diction 
ary regarding derivation of 
Aor. 1 n 3, circular tushes, 47, 
of MoatsU, 115 n 1, inter 
marriage of Cliongli and ifongsen, 
163, translation of generation 


names, 182, Mojotsung’a origm' 
230,231, settled at ilolungyim 
ehen, early years in Ao land, 
411 , spellingdiffers from author’s. 
336 

Clark, Mrs E W , Ao Naga 
Grammar regarding Mongolian 
appearance of Mongsen, 27 n 3, 
full account of Chongli dialect 
334, “A Corner of India," 
411 n 1, on Ao clothing, 421 
regarding desecration of sacred 
atones, 217 

Clarke, Mr L O , regarding tank 
tDamage, 129 

Cleanliness 69, 416, sos also 
Ceremomal cleanliness 
Cloth, w«ist-eloth, 34, body — s, 
men’s, as insigma, varieties de 
scribed, 35-9, women's, 49, 
— as earner of ill luck, 104, 
exported to Phoms and Kon 
jaks. 204, thread kept on sale, 
104. 241, disposal of, m case of 
divorce 277 , hung below corpse 
platform, 281, all slashed in 
case of apotia death, 285, to 
^aam of decorated — means 
crops Will be bbgbted, 293 , given 
to seller of mitlian, 360 , — old, in 
apotia averting ceremony, 287, 
in ulcer purification ceremony, 
S66, tor making of — see 
Weaving 

Clothes, offered to tiyn, 237, dis 
posal of, in case of divorce, 276, 
of companions thrown away m 
case of cpotia death 234, the 
effect of wearing Western — on 
Aoa, 422, 422, why Assamese 
have 80 man> — , 317 

Cock, method of sacrificing, 252, 
sacrificed to drum 79, before 
]huni cutting, 119, to TJngma 
pool, 129 to make and stop ram, 
132, at ' drum sprinlding,’ 208, 
to secure good fishing and crops, 
SIS, to Kliaralung, 218, Smti 
Acng; SIP, ta iAribsia tfyr, SSi, 
m sickness, 234, in Seniungr cere 
mony. 234, 235, in soul calling 
235. in /jya lulant, 236, 237, in 
mangi-otuTOngtotok, 25t, outside 
sacnficer's house, 261, 2C2, 382, 

337, at wedding. 271, 274, to 

' avert consequences of bad dreams 
2S7, to obtam arm, 288, to aren 
lung, 290. at conclusion of mithan 
eamScB, 392, plucked ohie to 
cure headache, 239, 210 , in 
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inithM sacrifice, 380, 301 ; hmg 
m basket to neck of sacnficial 
milhan, 259, 379, released to 
procure ram, 131, to stop ram, 
132, to secure success m raid, 
203, by Sema to escape conso 
quences of falsa oath, 236, 
offered in aluna not a» cere 
mony, 384, brought by elder 
party to reconciliation feaal, 
175 

Cock crow, tune, 402 
Cockscomb, tale regarding, 127 
Collar, of sacrificial zoithan, 259, 
378, 379 

Conch shell beads, 48 
Cooking, cuatoTQs as to first — • 
after momage, 272 
Cooking pots, source of supply, 
94, purificationof, 145, brought 
by bride’s friends, 272 , given as 
rreddmg presents, 273, carried 
ui bride’s procession, 274, not 
allowed for sue days after mar 
Tiage, 199 , division of, m case of 
divorce, 270 

Corpse, causes ceremonial unclean 
ness, 377, 387, 39S, disposal of 
— • of man dying opotia, 284. 
285, — > of man killed m vrar 
recoNered or dummy made, 286, 
dream of carrying a — presages 
good crops, 293, see Corpse 
platform and Death ceremonies 
Corpse platform, described . 278, 
280, conveyance of corpse to, 
270, 280, 281, made by es 
councillors, Chongli, 184, 280, 
by priests, Mongsen, 184, offer 
mgs placed before, after recon 
ciliationeeremony, 17G, women’s 
hats hung on, 41, 281. sknlls, 
insignia of warriors and wealth, 
placed before, 203, 229, 2S0, 
304 , carrying basket hung on, 
230, offerings to dead at liarvest. 
2S8 

■ for infanta and still bom 

children, 282 , for apotm, 285 
Corundum, 99 

Cotton, cultivation, 124, seeding, 
90 011 carding, 91, trade in, 
103, lot, given as weildmg 
present, 273; division of, in 
COSO of divorce, 277 
Cotton wool, offere*! to /mnyrtTh, 
237, nom in ears, 46 
Counciflors selection, 177, 178, 
shams of meat. 178, receito 
pigs from •• sacrificcr,” 259, 377; 


settlers of disputes, 192, 194, 
195, 198,277,406, eat Bacrificial 
victim, II3, 220, 221; receive 
present from new priest, 213, 
Cliangki — in rum charming, 
131, eelect jhum area, 109 
Councils village, 1, formation 
of, 182, Chongli systein, 181-4, 
Mongsen, 184-5, IJiel, 176, 
motung, ISO 

Courage, of Aos, compared with 
tliat of other tribes, 6G-8, 2S6, 
courage which quailed not at 
hell, 413 n 3 

Cousins paternal, may suckle each 
other's children, 267 
Cow, bone used as basket maker’s 
spike, 100, hilled at Mongsen 
Feast of Merit, 262, aa mithnn 
track coverer, 388, 392; kdleil 
at Jl/oofsu, 117, for presents in 
Feasts of Merit, 259, 377, sale 
of, 105, paid to settle disputes, 
193; dreams about, 293, head 
of elileptio — gives the discABe, 
296, given to each Wish before 
thiril Feast of Merit, 393 
Cow catching, boys’ game, 154 
Cownes, as omanienfs, on cloths, 
35,38; in "enemy’s teeth," 62, 
on gauntlet, 52 , on aprons, 64 
Crab, flesh tabu^ to Mongsen, 144 
Creation of the world, 220 
Creeper, dye from root of, 93, fi^h 
poison from, 141 , see also Sword 
bmn creeper. 

Cricket, aoula of tho dead reappear 
as, 226 , herald of cold woatncr, 
tole, 302, 303 

Crops, cultivation of rico, 107 et 
eeq , of other cropa, 124 et seq , 
affected by hcrmapliro<hto pig. 
255 , by earthquaWei, 299 n I . 
prospects of, foretold in dreaio*. 
293, orm containetl in tho'is 
near field hou'ie, 277 , of man 
d}ing npotia obamloneif, 2S6, 
dependent on favour of the 
dead, 28%, GuUvvation, 

Jhiiming anil /Igricultiire 
Crosabow, almost obsolete, 59, 
described, Ct, evolution of, 174 
n 3 

Crow, flevh ta1jue<i. 144, whj the 
crow (a black, 313 
Cruelty, of .ton, CS. 69 
Cuckoo, herald of hot uenthrr, 
400, tnlo ri gnnling, 401 
Cucumber, 13,,, as euro for woiuifi, 
ISO 
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Milky 302 n 2 
jp, hung on corpse plAtform, 2S1 , 
see Chunga 
urrency, 102, 103 
URtom, Ao’e mcw on sanctity of, 
68, misfortunes attributcfl to 
brwich of, 203 n. 2, breaking 
down of, 04, 05, 144, 147, 1C2, 
410. 420, 421 

>afla, tattoo to recogniro after 
ileatli, 31 n 4, reputed descent 
from Nokranpr, 0, consider tho 
eun male, 200 n 3, as to caiiso 
of eclipses, 209 n 4, markings 
on moon, 301 n 4 
lady hfe, 150-69 
lal, gi\cn to waril off evil m 
f]ueBct«, 370, stinking — , 123, 
144 

Janco, eoatoracs, af men earefal 
adjustment of, 101 , ear pads 
46, feathers, 47, leggings, 63, 
daos, CO, shields, CS , of iromen, 
38. 40 

Dances, described, 158, ISO, im 
portantm ceremonies, 163, dance 
of familiars, 247, 248 
Dancing, at <lfoaMu, 117, 118. 110, 
b% TToreen during Tenet of Sfent, 
259. 2C0, 201, 370, 350. 380. 390. 
301,302, 293, to tlnve away omI 
spirits, 118, 09 fertility rite, 118 
n 1 , of %oung men on bull and 
mi{hBnmF«»stof3ICTit,239 231, 
379, 380, of men round roitlian. 
379,390, in third Toost of Jferit, 
395 

Dancing ground, 80 
Dao, description and uso of, 59 
et seq , 06 , two handed nollang. 
On 1,61,62,102, 09 razor, 29, 
dance dao, CO, axe alisped, 60, 
long daos, 00, 61, earned in 
bride’s procession, 271. find of 
buried, 62, daos of other tribes, 
62 n 1, mostly imported, 98, 
trade m old, 104 , chabili, 10 - , 
not to be token on to threshing 
floor, 121, 122, uso in surgery. 

150, mterolianged witli fttornbu, 

109, shaving of liandle kept on 
sale. 104 241, scrapings from, 

as cure if * familiar be Killed, 
24S, part of marriage price 
271 disposal of, in cose of 
divorce, 277. given to medicine 
man in epotia averting cere 
mony, 287 , given to seller of 
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sacrificial mithan, 388, wooden 
— placed m front of corpse 
platform. 2Sl, tale of making 
of, by ancestor of Assamese, 311 
Dao holder, first article a boy 
wears, 34, described, 59, 60, 
making of, 00, m ram charm 
ceremony, 131 , old — offered in 
apotia averting ceremony, 287 
Daughter, may wear father’s in 
sigma 38, 39,40, cannot inherit, 
189. limitations as to provision 
for, 160, 100, gets share of 
mother s rico, 190 , — of “ eacn 
fleer ” begins the ceremonial nee 
pounding, 365 

Dawn, dark tuns just before, 402, 
human sacrifices before, 310 n 1 , 
ceremonial washing just before, 
375, ceremonial breaking of 
fast, by “ saenficer, before, 391 
Day, Amwn of, 402 
Do. Mr R N , tale of sun and 
moon 299 d 3 

Dead, disposal of the, b> burn 
mg, 10 n 3, by exposure on 
platforms, among other tribes, 
280 n 1 and 2, by Changs, 
135 n 2, among Aos, see Death 
cereonomoa and Corpse plat* 
forms 

■ worship of, 288. connected 
with fortuity of sod, SI n, 2, 
109 121, 205 n ),225n 2.254 
n 1 , propitiation of. kdted m 
raids, 203 n 1, waylay slaj er on 
journey to tVorld of the Dead, 
229, 278, cliangod into stone or 
wood 231, entice souls of the 
living. 232, 239, would catch 
chief iQoumer at funoral, 261, 
water for. 281, 282, offerings 
for, at liarvest, 288, reappear 
as hawks, 226, 281, may pa«9 
into aouxia], 282 , met in dreams 

292, ceremony to induce great 
— to grant aren, 288 

■ Land of the, 226, position 
and roods to, 227, journey to, 
229-230, 278, 281, life la, 231. 
beliefs of other tribes as to, 
227 n 1. 231 n 1. 298 n 4. 
medicine men visit 239, 245 

Path or Road of the 228, 

278. other tribes’ ideas, 227 n 1 
Death, intemipfa ceremonies 221, 
287, foretold in dream, 22s, 292, 

293, in war, only slightly less 
diameful than apotia, 286, recog 
mtion of, after — by tattoo 
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marks, 31 n 4, omens of, 205 
206, by violence or accident, see 
Spoils 

Deatli, ceremonies, 277-88, pro 
cedure at death, 278 prepara 
tion for disposal, drying over 
fire, now dymg out, food eet 
apart for deceased conveyance 
to cemetery, 279, 280, placing 
on corpse platform, 281 , die 
posal of corpses of babies, infants 
and stili born, 283, preparation 
for ilispoaal and conveyance to 
cemetery, 184, of those dying 
apotia m jungle, 234, in village, 
285, m nar, 28G 

Debts, cancelled by npotia death 
285 

Deor, hunting, 136 
— small, meeting which meana 
death, 306, see also Barking 
deer 

Defamation, punishment of, 3, 6, 
104 n I 

Deities 215, 21C 
D<io cAanj, or morung, 73 n 2 
Delivery, eee Birth 
Dennehy, Itfr H G , collectioa of 
folk tales 307, 301 
Deolu&s, Lliota sacred boulder, 
210 n 3 

Deomoni, beads 49 
Deputy Commissioner, duties of, 
404 ct seq 

Dhansiri, vnllev, 07 n 3 
Di&k, species of bamboo. 420 
Dibtiia, village, 216, 420 
Diklm. river, 1, C, 7, 20, 07, 103. 
south eastern boundary of Ao 
land, 4, constant war along, 6, 
crossed by Aos, 8, raids across, 
profiihited, 23, mythieol origin 
of, 130, pool in, fished as ram 
charm, 131 

Dinuisa (Hill Kachans) Bachelors’ 
Hall, 73 n 2 

Diseaaos, introduction ot new, 210 
Disguises, in children s games, 
possible survival, 155 
Dishes, making ot, DC, dniaion of, 
m case of divorce, 277, jn 
funeral load, 281, for Uiling, in 
fish catching, 131 
Disoi, riser. 131, 132 
Disputes settlement ot, 08, 192 B, 
byonlli, 195, 198, un<ler British, 
405, 400 puniahments for 

offenceg. 193, 104, primitwo 
methods, 194 , fine eaten m 
adianc6.104, fishing, land, 107 


Divorce, 275-7, easy and fre 
quont, 212, 276, no ceremony, 

276, rules aa to property, 276, 

277, BB to children, 270, at 
wife’s request, 276, because of 
incompatibility of liyas, 224, 275 

Dog ancestor of AzOkamr, clan, 

16 17 , belief in medicmal value 
of flesh and as sacrificial victim 

17 n 2, 150, as scavenger, 83, 

aa bearer of! of had luck, 104, 
hone usod for basket mal er’s 
spike, 100, kept for food, 134, 
ears anil tails docked, 134 . 
genna for litter, 135 , flesh tabueil 
if killed by tiger or leopard, and 
always to soma clans, 145, 
eocnficed m blame laying cere 
mony, 203. to appease leopard, 
281, in village purification, 253 
to avert consequences of bal 
dreams, 287, annually to Chang 
changlung, 217, black — sacrificed 
before jhum clearing, 110. to 
appease soul of wild animal, 240, 
killed at death of warrior or 
hunter, 278, skull hung with 
‘ head, ”205, as cause of eclipses. 
300 n 1 , dog 8 hair os cloth oma* 
ment, 35. 134 n 1 , as ear oma 
meat, 47 , huntmg — , namuig. 
treatment, burial, 135, ~ 

kept by Kokpoyimchen, 23, 
treatment elsewnoro, 17 n 3 

Wild flesh tabued 144 

Dogs finishing village, 231 
Domeetio life, 70-101 
Door, village, head taken when 
renewed 72, pig’s, 134 
Dove, flesh of spotted, tabued, 144 
Dowry, rules as to mlientance, 190 
Doyang, tiver, mytfiicol origin ef. 
130, poetical symbol of met 
haustibilit^, 3S2 

Dmgon, which swallows sun and 
moon, 300 n 1 

Dreams, 292-4, those of sick man 
important, 237, 238, warning of 
disaster, 256, 2S7, imporfanco 
attached to, 292 , phjsicol cnu'ies 
of certain — , 292, LieJmbo 
appears m 220 , sky folk foretell 
future m, 223, motlicmo man 
visits liya in. 230. 238, the Dead. 
239, Dead met in 239 292. 
dreams presaging dcnlh, £28, 
292, 203 , evil effects of bad — ■ 
can bo a%erle(l 287, mterpre 
tationof 292, 203, among other 
tnbes. 292 n 3 
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Dress, of men, 34-39 5 boys 34, 35; 

•women, 39-41 ; girls, 40 
Drill, used m pipe-makmg, 09 
Drugs, use of, 151 
Drum, dancmg, described, oivned by 
morung, use of and restnctions 
as to, 158, nan heads required at 
Moatsu, 116 

shed, budding, 79; rebuilding. 

208 


stamping, of Konjahs, 73 n 2 

village jq,Iophone, described, 

70, 77; personified, 77, 79, 
sacred character, 78 ; making and 
consecration, 79, 00 j beating of, 
78, 208; by lampur, 206; at 
eclipses, 300; not at death cero- 
monies, 258i tribes that use, 
76 n 1 ; associated with morung, 
70, connection suggested irilh 
canoes, 76 n. 1, 70 n 3, 80 n 2, 
208 n 1, 227 n. 1, connection 
nith head hunting, 70, 80, 204, 
208, 2S4, 259; 'drum sprink- 
ling " ceremony, 208; ofTerutes 
niado to, at SlangkotUrongtotok, 
254 

Ducks, 130 
Dummy sentries, 201 
Dusuns, unportaneo of whorls of 
hair on bufTaloes, 103 n 2, 
belief as to fath of the Dead, 
227 n Ij treatment of heads, 
204 n 1; legend about, sun, 
301 n 4; belief os to rainbow', 
304 n 2, 303 n. 1, loom, 91 n 2, 
fire guns to warn spirits of 
approach of mortals, 241; clones 
kept with nee, 290 n. 2 , w^posuro 
of women's breasts, 40 n 2; 
stones as guardians against evil 
spirits, 201 n 2 

Dyaks, treatment of heads, 204 n I, 

2 ; belief as to sky facing nearer 
earth, 301 n. 4; tale that men 
stole nee from rat, 312 n 2, uw 
hombiU’s feathers, 45 n 2 
Dyeing, 02— i; — reil, old woman » 
work, 93 

Dyes, not useil in tattooing, 33 n I 
Drunokeheno, Angami, dancing to 
promote fertility, 118 n 1 


Fagle. fiesfi tfthue*!, Ilf 
i'ftgle wool, sea Agar. 

J.’ar. piercing of girls’, 31 ; of boys’, 
45. 46; of babies', 2C5, unporU 
unco of. 203, 200; young piercw 
said to got cataract, 2C0 n. 1 
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Ear, distension of, '' Jong cared ” 
folk, 308 n 1 

ornaments of men, 42, 43, 46, 

47, 48; of children, 47, 48; 
women’s crystals, 67; carriers of 
ill luck, 104, inlieritanco of, 190; 
disposal of, mease of divorce, 276 

• nngs, Ifianifshiri, important 

insignia, 46 

rods, l/itm, 40 

Earth, thought flat, 208 
Earth spirits, see Spirits 
Earthquake, Aos’ ideas of causes, 
ami efiect, 20^, 209, of other 
tribes. 208 n 6, 299 n 1 
East, “sun rising place," 597; 

lucky direction, 372, 374, 375, 3S2 
Easter Island, 308 n 1 
Eaves, overhanging, an insignia of 
wealth, 395 

Eclipse, Aoa' ideas regarding, 290, 
300; those of other tribes, 
200 n 4. 300 n 1 

Ecuador, tribes wear enemies' 
teeth, 52 n 3 

Education, quickmcss of Aos', 70; 
effects of, on girls, 213, 214, on 
boys. 307 

Effigy, male, set up m aqueduct 
making. 128, decorated with 
scalps m morung, 205, 206, m 
home for souls of dead, 206 n 1, 
225 n 2. of wild ammals, tocure 
eickno3s,240; of enemy beheaded, 
to bewitch him, 24J. Chuohu 
Yimlang case, 242, — of traitor, 
beheaded in Scotland, 242 n 1 * 

Egg. tabued to women, 144; falling 
of, a bod omen, 105, 108 ; placing 
crooked, loses case, lOS; as 
means of bewitching, 242, 
rubbed on to euro cracked skin, 
297; li«l on to rrnfi mlsAilxi 
basket. 371, 376, 393, offered: 
m connection with cultivation, 
1)0. II2. 114, 115. 123; to stop 
rom, 132; to skull of game, 191 : 
in pig hunting, 138; to mcred 
stones on raid, 203; at Lttfm- 

bamuiHT, 221; to flrenlini'7, 290; 

after self wounding, 232; at 
pwnary at hull sacrifice, 261, 
262, 387. 392; after clnld’a 
birth. SC6, to atlav storm. 303; 
after tree struck by’ lightning, 
305; W «f«mi not on ceremony’, 
384; at mithan sacrifice, 388; 
at f«-diggmp of water supply, 

83; broken on first post of house, 
8S.90 
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Epgshell, omens taken by, 205 n 3, 
hung on first post, 88, hung op 
after cliicka hatcheil, 130 
Elders, see ConnciUors 
Elephant, hunting, 136, flesh tabued 
to women, 144, urino eansea 
sores, 29G, in Mo as tricrul of 
tortoise, 312 , Into elephant *’ 
in Burma, 105 n 2 
Embroidery, of lengtu tabued to 
women, 34, 00 

“ Enemy s teeth,” descnbetl, 62, 53 
Entada scandtns, sword bean 
creeper, ij i 

Entrails, omen taken by, ace 
Omens 

Erylhrnia arborescetin u«cd as head 
tree, 81 , folUora of, 81 n 2 
Eskimo, belief as to moon markings, 
203n 3, 301 n 4, deterioration 
from contact with Europeans, 
423 

Even number, necessary m‘ tasters 
of meat and drink,” 183 
Evil influences, kept oH by girl’s 
waist string. 40 n 1 , nuriflea 
tion of village, 253, of house, 
250, of “saerihcer,” 200, ginger 
as proteetjoa from, 281, 221, 
macUiu, dal and ginger to ward off, 
370, modhii, pounded to tlrive 
off, 372, 37S , fear of, affects siting 
of houses, 80, of wild ammaU, 
240 

Evils, ascribed generally to 
Uunfirem, 231 

• Exogamy, 162 et Boq ; ofphratnes, 
13, 21, in Cbftngki group, 26, 
Christians inclined to disregard 
rules, 162, 415, piinislimeat for 
breach, 1G2 n 1, leads to 
embarrassment between sexes, 
163, 103, 264, rules applicable to 
pre marital liaison^ 212 4IS 
Eyelash, of pig Or cow buried m 
hearth at sale, 105, 241 , dreom 
of falling due to — falling out, 
292 

Eyctsang, C, cotton carding bow, 91 

Familiars, connection with mediome 
men, 247 et seq , with wamors. 
247 n 2 

Families, unity of, in litigation, 191 
Fasting, ceremonious, of ‘ eacn 
ficer ” and wife, 375, of “sacri 
fleer,” 391, 393 

Fate. Ao theory described, 223 6 
Pather, must acknowledge child, 
228, 2G5, 26G, duties at birth. 


261, 263, pierces cars and gives 
name, 266, re«ponsibility as to 
children in case of divorce, 276, 
of house builder, cats egg at 
first post ceremony, 58, of 
‘ socriiicer,” kills pig in bull 
saertfiee, 371, 372, in eagn 

ceremony, 378, receives share of 
meat from son, 191, of bride 
groom m marriage ceremony, 274 

Father in law, share of meat m 
body brushing ceremony, 383, 
of raithan s tracks coverer, ' 
392, m third Feast of Merit, 391, 
for — part in marriage, see 
Parents 

rcast of Merit, as means of acquir 
lUg right to insigms, 42, 55, 257, 
denoted architecturally, 83, S6, 
237, a fertility nte, 205, 25S, 
2a9, wife’s prominent position 
m, 213, 257, duties of formal 
friends at, see tliat heading, 
great importance of, object of. 
257, Chengh senes, first cere 
mony, 257, 258, 370-76, inter 
mediato feasts, 259, 376, 378, 
niiUian sacrifice, 250, 260, 378- 
$1, Mongsen senes, T’Aerpc/w, 
“ body brushing ” ceremony, 260, 
381, afiwa not an ceremony, 2C0, 
261, 383, 384, bull sacrifice, 261, 
384-7. mithan sacrifice, 261, 
202, 387-03, further feasts, 262, 
third feast, AolL Unlha, 393 5, 
fourth feast, Isumatiu, 300 

Feathers, wearing of great Indisn 
hornbill. 45, drongo, minivet, 47, 
of sacrificial chicken thrown on 
head of bull, 258, 374 

Fence, village, importance of» 72, 
73. 208 n 2, annual renewal, 72, 
179. sacrifices outside, 120, 221, 
222,231,240.253, »iu«eu thrown 
outaide, 121, oaths taken outside, 

106, basket liiing outaide in sale 

of Httounr;, 223 

Fertility, connection of head bunt 
mg and, 200, 205, 264. 200 n 3, 
225 n 2 , mock raid to promote, 
20S, Bwortl bean creeper asso 
ciateil with, lie n 1, 133 ii 1 

of soil, connect^ vnth the 

dead. 81 n 2, 109. 121, 225 n 2, 


-of women, connected with 


head tree, 81 n 2, prnveil for, 
80, 87 , no charms used, 263 
• - ritea, see Ceremonies and 


Teasts of Ilfent 
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Fever, cure for, 149 
rieu*, as typo of prosperity, 75, 
3S2, 394, planted near village 
gate, 73, sap for naterproofinff, 
97, 100 

tlaalita, 141 

Fjold, burning nwfwwy, 111, -pori 
lying amwnj, 111 ; purifying after 
free strucL by lightning, 30 jj a 
field given to stronger who Imngs 
funeral load on corps© platform, 
281; division of — s m case of 
. divorce, 276; — s of apotia, 

cultivated by distant relation, 
286 

Field house, selection at site. 111, 
budding of, 111, 112, 121; man 
keeps m case of divorce, 277, 
egg offered nt * at lAchahntmmq, 
22 1, after child's birth, 2C6, pig 
sacrificed at, after nuthan sncri 
lice, 200, 381; offerings to dead 
rando at, 288; aluna aoL on 
ceremony at, 210, 201, 383 
Fill, mothofl of message earrjuig. 
178 n 1; Fatti of the Dead, 

227 n I; drum and ennoe eon 
nection, 70 n 1, 227, n. 1 , beliefs 
ns to . ghosts of unmarrieil. 

228 n. 5, tree on Fatli of the Dead, 

220 n. 1 i use of name, 270 n 3 . 
sox of sun and moon, 299 n. 3, 
plantain tree used to represent 
victim of bemtehing, 279 n 1, 
credit sun with power of impregna- 
tion, 25 n. 1; “golden age,” 
108 n 1; keeping of wlialo teeth 
and luck stones m baskets, 
290 n 1 ; jest against Christians, 
415 n 1 „ . 

Fine, usually a pig. 182; inflicted 
by morung ntid \iUrtge council, 
disposal pf. 181. 182; warning 
notice of, for cutting liamboos, 
189. colon in advnnee. 191; 
for* defamation. 3, £. 194 n 1, 
theft, 194; leued by wife’s 
relatives, 275 

Fwe. making. 100-102; Ic^d 
regarding — and water, 100, 
not usc<t in making drum. 96; 
in morung eMinguwhwl at 
AfoatsQ. 11*'; new, lit bj firc- 
thong or quarts nn<l iron in all 
eeremoniea, 102. 252 (sec llio^o 
heailing'); l)onr,ro to glorify 
hull sacnnecr. 370 
rmhmncl. wa%e<l over “ mailliu,** 
in titsunj propitijition, 27S 
Fire thong, described, 101; used 


to light now fire for . first firing 
of jiniras, lOi, nt Fw/mfw ov», 
221, at Tiya ceremony, 237, for 
Leptoli ao cercmonj, 287, in bull 
sacpifice, 370, light “soenfieer’s “ 

J iipo and toreli, 375; fire for 
umigation of " sacnOcec ” after 
apotia averting ceremony, 287,* 
of companions of man dying 
apotia, 284, 285, first fire after 
marriage, 109, 271, 274; relight- 
ing fire by wife if hu«band on 
laitl. 207 

Firewood, cutting of, in befrothal 
ceremony, 271, brought by girls 
of btide^s age group at wedding, 
273; collection of, m Feasts of 
Jirerit. 258, 2C1, 370. 385. 386, 
389,394, tree struck by lightning 
not used for, 305 

First fruits, ceremonies, J22, 123; 
year commences from eating. 
400. cpneludiflg reremonjes pf 
mitlisn and bull sacrifices per- 
formed after, 337, 393; corriwa 
com eyed to cemetery after, 270 
Fish, as fooil, 143, applied aa euro 
for sore tongue, 150, thrown on 
eacriflcial bull. 258. 374, 380; 
suitor B present to parents, 270, 
271, 273. associated with mar- 
riage, 271 n 1; method of 
meosunng. 390 

— dried, trade in, 103, 104; 
ofTered 10 tiyo, 257, eaten by 
• socnficcr’ as ceremorua) break 
of fast, 301 , given to pounders 
of ceremonial rue, 3S6, 394, 
division of. in case of divorce, 277 
paste, 14 f 

Fisliing, 141, 142. rights, 142; 
settlement of — disputes, 197; 

— by poison, 60, llCn 1,141; ns 
a ram ehnrm, 111; by bride 
groom, 273; in Mongsen Feast 
of Merit, 384, 3'13; m tale, by 
dung of sun, 297, bv damming 
up a stream, os ram ebarm, 131; 
by weirs end leans, 142 
Fitch, Itnlpli, reganling hair fosKiona 
on Ganges, SS n. 4; reganfing 
long cnrcil jicople. 308 n. 1 
Five, number o-asocinted With 
females. 252 , m girl a car onin- 
mont. 47; — bits in offering at 
,\|)liusAng eeremonj, 114; otTcr- 
ing wovtal — times over female 
luitient. 231. 211; — bunches of 
feathers pluckeil for fcmalo 
patient, 234, — sticks iii saen 
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ficial fence, — offenng:3 for 
female to Uungrem 23o, • — 
chabiti oSered mtii/a f.ulam 23G, 

— days’ genna after sow litters, 
134, — ofTeringa to lituKTjg 238, 
woman survires deaths of — 
familiars 247 , corpse of woman 
kept — dava 279, — waslonga 

— model hoes for woman m 

ulcer charm ceremony, 256, by 
‘ sacrificer 8 ’ wife, 375, — 

bamboo knives to se^ er umbilical 
cord, 204, 263 , — with reference 
to after birth of girl, 205, — 
clay’s genna after birth of girl, 
266, m sacrifice for girl spittle 
smeared — times on pig, 26{>, — 
daVB after death of woman, 
nothing killed 2S2, — in other 
tribes 233 n 1, 279 n 3 

Flies settle on the desrd on toad 
to other world, 278 
“ Flint and steel ” box, 101 water 
proof cover, 97 , «eo Quartz 
Flood Chang, story of 31 n 4 
Florida Path of the Dead found m. 
227 n 1 

Flowers worn m ears 126, grown 
in eardena, 13C, 127 
Flute, J67 

Flving squirrel, flesh tabued, 144 
Folk songs, 328-31, character of, 
328, festival songs, 329, love 
song, 330, mocking songs, 330, 
331 

Folk tales, 307 28, fast being for 
gotten not liked by rai«stonflf«es 
307 Txavellera' tales uncom 
roon, 307, instances the men 
with noses upside down, 308, 
ancestry of tale, 308 n 1, possible 
origin, 309 n 1 , the cannibal 
village, 310 Historical and 
traditional tales of ongm of 
Kaga tribes 310,311, of origins 
of clans, Shiluti, 7, 16, 11 ozuk^r, 
6 n 2, 14, Tsitif, 14, 15, Chatir, 
16, 3 I 0 ZU, 16, Huhr, 16, flbomi 
sensenzyar, 16, Azikamr, 16, 17, 
Tsuwar, Cbsochir, 19 yatenr 20 
Alapachar 22,I,ungchar,23,Oelu 
char, 24 25, Amchar, 25, How 
Koio village got its name 314. 
Village of Salulamung 316, 317 
Animal tale*? IVhy wild pig eat 
the crops, 312, ‘lYhy rats eat rice, 

312, The oncin of the catOah, 

313, 'Why the crow is black, 
312, How the leopard cat ate 
fowls, 361-3, The cuckoo, 400, 


401 , The sun and the cock, 
314, The cricket, 503 Loio 
tales of Climasangba and Itiven, 
1C3, 319, of AiiaehukJa, 321, 
The girl who had a tree for lier 
lover, 317. Miscellaneous re 
garding rights to ornaments, 
42, 43, 5C, Chnngki drum, 7C, 
fire and fire making, 100, 101 
flying rice, 108, cockscomb and 
cotton, 127, of first finding 
water end origin of rivers, 19, 
129, 230 , flow men learnt head 
hunting 200, creation of world, 
220, why fringe is cut off baby a 
ahroud 282 Magic and adien 
ture Nokpolibn, 318, ChawpJ 
changlangba 322-8 Of sacred 
boulders Changchanglung and 
Kibulung 216, 217,Mangchi!ung, 
218, llahapilung 21S, 219, 
Shitilung, 219 

Food, 142 8, articles of, 143, 144, 
tabued, 144, 145, see aI«o Focul 
tabus, thirst producer, 144i 
drinks, 146, 147, of Christian Aos, 
147, 148, Gsnja, H8, placed 
before corpse plat/orm at recon 
cihation ceremony, 176, set 
aside for dead, 279, m funeral 
load, 381 

Food tabus, not applicable to very 
old people and children, 145 ■ 
bwoniing lexer, 144, animals not 
eaten by Aos, 144, by ifongsen 
I 44 , by women 144, 263, tabue 
of girls after being tattooed, 
32, 33, head taker after annual 
ekulJ sacrifice, 205, patient may 
not eat sacrificial fowl, 234 , 
“ sacnficer ” and household may 
not eat flesh of bull or mitbon 
258, 375, 381 , food tabus of 
“ sacnficer " and household after 
bull sacrifice, 376 

Formosa, Bachelors Hall, 73 n 2, 
women with distended ears m 
308 n 1 

Fowl ell —8 killed if one of house. 
holddieapotiB 2S5, fle«h tabued 
to women 144, diiision of in 
case of divorce, 276, method of 
sacrificing, 252 Sacrificed m 
connection with agncultural cere 
monies, 220, 111 112, 114, 119, 
120. 122, 124, at granary, m bull 
SBcnfiec.261.262 387,392 when 
water supply redug, S3, on 
selection of house site 67 , to 
remove ill luck from purchased 
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omnments, 104, on buth of 
talf, 133, at field liouec, on 
child’s birth, 2CG , outside house, 
to aid dcli\ ery, 26b , to remove 
influence of spirits, 196, to 
propitiate soul of u'lld animal, 
210, in aillago purification, 253, 
to n\ert apotia, 284, if houso 
struck by lightning, 305 , annually 
to “head,’ 20o, plucked alive 
and sacrificed in sickness, 234, 
23G, ot skull smearing 387, at 
end of tliirj Teast of Merit, 395, 
beheaded as enemy m Jt/an^fo 
turon^otoil, 254, kille<l and 
thro^vn away at o death, 278, 
entrails exammeU for omens, 
SCO Omens 

Frazer, Sir James, definition of 
totemism, 27, on moons mflu 
enco on insects, 8“ n 2 , on tug of 
war, ll7a I, regarding firing cf 
guns to drive anay spirits 
J41 n 1 

Friend, node of address among 
Changki, 370. get shares of meat 
of * mithan’a tracks coverer,” 
392 

- formal, otomtu, /oin6<T, do 
scribed, 199, duties at marriage 
00, 199. 271, 272 273, 274, at 
Feast of Merit, 199. 257, 238. 259. 
2C0, 2C1, 371, 373 6, 3S0. 385. 
389-92, on taking head, 199 

FnontlsJjjps, 198-200, ofonifefl, con 
ditions, ceremony, 193. 199. 

oahifiu or AAaobn 199 ofomftu. 
199, imu.nel/enlinM. 200, women 
friendii 200 

I rog flesh tabued to afongsen, 
144, os cause of eclipses, 300 n I 

Fuller fcchnicfll school, 98 

Onlo duo to tiungrtm, ceremony to 
allay, 303 

Came, head of. gnen to fuher, 
coreraon). 191 

Games. 153-7. at IfoofriJ, 110. 
boys' — , 153 6. girls’ — , 150. 
157 

Oaiiia, hemp, os subsJUute for nee 
bc<.r. 14S 

Gardens 12C. of moriings. 1Z7 

Garlic, 12G 

Garoa. Tlio — ns repinhng. 
migration of itos 9 n 2, pl«t 
pnord Ixnn game 1*(1 n 2, 
Btronl, 103 n brad tree 266. 
belief as to markings on moon, 
301 n 4, eat dogs 17 n 2, 


carving on noiponfe post, 74 n 1; 
distend the ear, 308 n 1 , burn 
their dead, 19 n 3, address, 
father of So and so,’’ 270 n 7, 
demon guards Path of the Dead, 
227 n 1, belief as to sky, Bimilar 
to Aos 298 n 4 

Gate village its glorv deparfcil, 72 
Gauntlets, as insignia of uarrior, 
41, 62 

Gbner&tion, sjstcm described, 181. 
182, 400 

Genna, Sabbath, of village, amung, 
defined, 82 n 3. Ill n 3, 252, 
in connection with ognculturc, 
113, 114, 110, 119, 121, 122, 
after Ungma pool ceremony, 
129. after killing leopard or tiger, 
140. ot T*\tngrtmmunij, 220, ot 
Ltc^bamung, 221 , after appear 
ance of si y folk, 223, after 
occarwac* cl mirarfe, SSS, t( 
slow Ions appear in village, if 
wind damages n house, 29D, on 
receipt of present of meat from 
’saenficer’’ m neighbouring 
village, 367, 393, after earth 
quake 299, Christiani and — . 
407, 417 

— . of individuals or households, 
anfmbong, C, Zimtmf, M, 75 n 2, 
88 n 2, in connection with agn« 
culture, 1)2 113. of old man At 
roorung rebuilding 75, of house 
builder. 88, of mcihcme man and 
patient after tiyn ceremony , 238 , 
of eacriGcer’ after ceremony to 
remove oITects of gossip, 240 of 
owner after birth of calf, 133, 
pigs. 134, puppies, 135, after 
aoerifice to orenfim7, 390, after 
birth of child, 26C, after death, 
221. 279, after apotia averting 
ceromony, 283, after mithan 
Mood bath for eraekeil akm, 297, 
of priest, after ceremonial nee 
drying, 377, reaping, 122, bodv 
brushing ceremony , 3S3 , of 

aaerificer ’’ m Feasts of .Vent, 
371, 377, 383, 384. 387. 393, 395 

Crrmanv, pointing at mmbovr for* 
bi Iden. 305 ii 1 

Ghost, of deocl not known, 292, 
jungfo — , seeing of, fatnf, 223, 
in how Guinea, 239 n I 

Gibbon, ancestor of Sfiomisen 
eenijnr clan, ICj flesh tabued, 
14*. tacriflced to stay epidemic. 
253, slow Ions Epirit, 

fTliado). 290 n 1 
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Gimson, Xfr C , informaljon regard 
ing Staram, 10 n, 2 

Giitgcr ctiUivAtion of, 12S. trade 
in, 103, o great proteotiojjftgainsfc 
cmI mfluonees 281, 2Jt, 370, 372, 
ofTorcsl to spirit'^, 113, 114, 110, 
235, 237, iiimg round neck of 
newborn cult 133, o(Ior«l in 
liouae eito eelection, 87, eaten 
bj medieme man, 23G, eaten 
by were tiger during possession, 
250, offered in aiuna aoX an 
ceremony, 383 . tied to sacrificial 
bamboo, in body brushing sacn 
fico, 382, laid at foot of Y post 
m bull sacriBce, 385, in omen 
talcing, 244, 204, 295, as cure 
for sprain, 100 

OirU dress, 40, ear piercing 31, 
55, ear omaments, 47 , tattooing, 
SOetseq , fir>t public appearance 
as a omen, 383, not responsibto 
till tattooed, 192, wconed earlier 
than bojs, 2Q7, in morung to 
building oereinony, 75. 70, ago* 
groups, 177, in tunglcam make 
uperiTinet for bo>a. 143, eCTectsof 
education on,213, 214,416, tlirco 
attend bride for three nights. 272 , 
—of bnde’sage group in marriage 
ccromomos, 273. sow and cock 
saenfieed if infant — ill, 235 

Gout, keeping of. 133, go to 
liitsband in case of divorce. 270, 
hair as cloth ornament. 3>. 
wigs of — Imir, 44; csromamcnt 
of — liair.48, —hair on" tails," 
63, on lino bafts, CD, on siirar 
abafts, 03, C4, flesh tabued to 
women, 144, to ail if killed by 
tiger, 146 

Oo between, fnmpiir. 106; prisoner 
of liar as, 20C, 207 

Ood, diflicult) of translating into 
Ao. 367 

Golden age. 108 

Cionda, burn their dead, 19 n 3, 
tattoo to reeogn«o after deatli, 
31 n 4 

Goose, mvth of its fetching sun’s 
dung. 2y7 

Gossip, caukea niness, 231 . euro of, 
23j, 240, cliarm agnmsl, 291 

Qourds. trade m, 104. cultivation 
of 125, Atsubstitutefcr**)HMi<i,** 
229 n 4. 281; bottle — , 12C. 
— spoon, 250 

Governmrni (see Adminislmtion), 
et|>editicm (pialification for war 
rior’s ijusgTua. 4) n 2. 46, 54 


Oranary, described, 81 ; disposal 
of, in cose of divorce, 277, cut 
open after apotia death, 2''i, 
nrenhmg kept in, 2D0, aacrifi'c 
at. 2G0. 2G1. 202. 387, 392 
Qmndfatlier, «onictimcs pierces 
bab>’s ears, 26G, kills Mctims 
in tmuii? molok ceremonj, 2bU 
Grandmother, may suckle grand 
child, 2GS 

Grape juico, uwkI in Holy Sacra 
merit by American Baptist 5Iis 
eion, 147, 41C. 417 
Grassiioppcr, in lepenii. 100 
Greece, eclipses in ancient, 300, 
n 1. uncased shuttle. 01 n 2 
Grierson, Sir George, on jongunpe of 
Sangtams, 10 n 3, on classifico 
tion of Ao languoge, 332 
GuoeboiA, claim sun origin, 25 n 2 
Guarnyo, Indians, consider moon 
male. 209 n 2 
Gum, trade m. 103 
Gunshot, scares soul of animal shot, 
240, 241, similar beliefs eJs<? 
whore, 241 n 1 


IT, substituted for S, 333 n 2 

liaddon, Z>r , on 3forungs, 73 n 2 

Kahapilung, SAcre<l boulder, 216, 
219 

Ilai), origin of, 233. 304 

Hair, of Aos, colour and deecnrition, 
28. curlj — disliked bv 
309 n 1 , loses gloss it owner 
talko^l a^iit, 239, trimmings 
taken caro of, 241, of babs 
liuldcn with umbilical cord. -Gl. 
ono — taken from each in house 
bohl in apolia aserting cero- 
mons , 237 , first ceremonial hair 
cutting, rC5. inaj not bo cut 
for perioil after apotia. 2sG . 
cut nfter firil raid (rhomsj. 
n 1, 2C5 n 1; lock cut amt 
athsesl to effigi’ and Lurieil if 
corps© cannot bo brought home. 
200 n 1 

— dressing, of Ao*. 2S, 29; of 
Koiijaks and Nokraner, 10, of 
women of Chough khnl. Changki, 
26, of other tribes, 28 n 4 

— human, on ilonce "tsils. 
.13, of iromnn m car ornament, 
69 

tnlthnn, imponaneo of jxisition 

of curls, 105, 388 

Hanging, tuinidimrnt for inccn 
diarism, 191 
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rangsayemcliung, \etoran of hot 
fftt onfoal. 8 n 1 

Iftiumy, Captain, rorre'iponclenco 
regarding Al>or Ngns, aOS n I, 
regarding Konrak dno, aao. 
ro n. 2 

larvost, corcmoiuM and operation, 
122-4; levy for funds after, 185, 
tikulls amearctl at, 25t>, 2oa, 37U. 
381, 387, corpso taken to reme 
tery after, 279 , offerings to dead 
at, 2S8, “ s«en/Jeer'a ’* tlan* 

Momcn feasted at, 201, 3S3 
Ifttta Ao. description and wearers, 
44, Slmn, worn by Ao woraen, 
41; distribution of, 41 n I, 
bung On corpse tilatform, 41, 281 
Itnwai, dead sent back. 228 n 3 
IfaHk, flceii tabued, 144, efTects 
of eating, 140, human soul 
enters, after ilcatli, 220, 281 
Head (references to ekulU of 
enemies aro also includol m tins 
heading) • *' bead ” talsroblo only 
if teeth ctit. 82 n 3, as aid to 
fertility, 109, 200. 205 ii I. 
rcquiretl after renewing NiUago 
door, 72, after rebudding inorung, 
70, after making dnirn, bO, 208. 
placed on drum, 79, 20 f. 20S. 
ornamented with swonlbcin 
ertfopop, 110 n 1 ; of nfenit-ii ma\ 
not bo taken, 190. division of. 
204, feeding of. 109, 204. treat 
ment of, 201. 203, bj honyaks, 
225 «- 2; loss of. » disgrace, 
2S0; paintCsf with ne« nee 
flour. 200, 2.’9. 304 . leftalcorpw 
pbitforni. 203, 229. 304, i«b 
stitiites «ii«plajed, 2Sl 
Ifeiid of game, given to fnllicr, 
ceremonj, 101 

lleiKlBche, cause of, and cure, 149, 
239. 240 , , , 

Head hunting, the spire of lile. 
con»«iueiiees of Its proJii'iiljoji, 
210, 209. probibiteii, 30, 37, 
210,400: fiuflhfiration for wear 
mg warrior • insignia. 37, 41, 42, 
Mcarious, 41, niece».s pruyeit for. 

bl), learnt from ant, 200, advan 

tace* sought for bv, 200. 223 n -» 
iiidireol advantages of, 200, 210. 
270, Noga an I Kuki iJraa en, 

200 h.2, rrseplicn of lirad laVrr, 

2 o I , pre^nl ta beo 1 taker, 1 bO , 
firugres* of JuvuJ laker to Land c 1 
the i)ead. 229. 2’'l{ deecealiona 

of lint I lakers eorfwe pUtfonn. 
2sl, drum lieaien on taking 7h, 
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204 , 20 s, fertility rite, 200. 203, 
254, in other tribes, 200 n. 3, 
225 n 2 

ileail nngs, do-cril)e<f, 53, innmi 
faoture of, 9 1 

Head tree 81. 82. 199. 200. 280, 
connectcKl with fertihtj, «I n 2, 
lainboo for bend brought b^ 
furtnat friend. 109, 2(10. banging 
and removal of beads, 204, 205; 
|>eACO atones placed under, 20G, 
cock SAcr/llcni at, 251, 255 
Heart, aacri/lcial vicfwn oaten by 
liouM couple, 222, mother of 
aacrificcr” receives — of bull, 
38C. 302, of pig in bo«ty brusliing 
ceremony, 383, Cbnmi man 
receives — at division of meat 
among el, lens, 130, 183 
Ileurlb, in morung, altnention of, 
170, atones torn «p at Monttil, 
no, in house, lint made till 
w«d<ling<fn^. 89. eyrlasli of rove 
or pig burieil in, on ante. 105; 
offering moilo at, in fsrinjrrisupij, 
220, after birth placed in Ime 
«itb. 2t>3. rice plnecii on, to 
('ropituto Ituviif, 23$. new — > 
nuum at bull tncrifice, 384, 
lieliberoto breaking of — stone, 
•ign of •ej'iorstion, 2*5 
Hebndea, ixirk taluof m. 10 n 2; 

winil raising stone, J29 n I 
|lc<ldle.02 

Ileip man's. 189, aomnn’s, IW; 
in absence of ~ land revert* to 
clan, }89. hang* funentl load on 
eoqite plnlform, 281 
Ifeirloocn, <fot>« as, CO, 61, not 
usually aoKI, 189, weapon with 
which man wounited, 150. skutls 
of McrincMl victims, 205, 257: 
tcthcTing tano of narrifieivt 
mithnn, 3b9 
Heirlooms, clan, C4. I89 
Hell, of Aos, 231, of certain ms 
aionaries, 4l2 

Hen. aitcnllci>l in sickness. 234, 233 
ller^otiis. regarding hrod liunters, 
srera-wofveT.ccnnifaifs and Area 
tons. 3lttn 1 

Ifiles. curing of. 97. a* foo.f, tJ7, 

143 

Hill*, ongin of. 220 
lllinalavas, 300 

Hindus, creaht sun with fiower of 
inipregnatiun, 25 tn 2, children 
not stiljeci to tooil taUu 31 n 3 
JIo**, }oral maniifscture, ps, j;3. 
miniaturo — in ulcer cure e*re- 
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monj, 230, “ sacnficet’a pun 
fication ceremony, 376 

llolj Ghost, dilTlculty of finding Ao 
equivalent, 3G7 

Homicide, Ao a % lews on punislimcnt 
for, 193, Nngtt belief regarding 
203 n I 

lloneatj, of Aos, C9, of Christian 
Acs, 415 

Hoopoe, 44 n 1 

JlornbilJ, tlie Great Indian Tlie 
king of birds, talo 313, slow 
Ions reputed to cat, 20G, feather 
impregnates ancestress of Woau 
kamr clan, 14, flesh tabued to 
clan 146. crossing path of 
raidera prosages ill fortune 20G, 
feathers worn as ornament, 45, 
by mithnn sacnfirera wife, 67, 
to dream of liandluig — means 
bad crops, 203 , paiatc<l on Y 
mithan posts, 2G0, head, worn 
by old warriors, 53, carved on 
Y mitlian posts, 260, 2C2, use 
of m other tribes, 45 n 1,2 

Malayan wreathed, feathers os 
ear ornaments 47 , crossing path 
IS lucky sign, 200 

Houpu, village, fights with Soroas, 

06 n 1 

House and its contents. $3-0. 
construction of 80-90, insignia 
0 / wealth shoun on, 83, 80, 200, 
305 , built as prelude to marriage. 
90, 271, 273, selection of eite, 
87, first I oat coremony, 88. 
superstitions regarding defile 
mciit of site. 87, wild creatures 
entering, 87 n 1, 00, entry of 
bn lo and bridegroom, 90. 271, 
271, 274, one soul always in, 
dJ4 , punficaCion ceremony , 250. 
miltian not brought to — of 
** eacnficer,’ 3S8, abandoned 
if one of housohold die a|totin, 
285. it struck by lightning, 284. 
305, of homicide looted, 193, to 
dream of — building means ilesth, 
293 

— — Bite, abandoned for three or 
four y ears m case of apotm, 580, 
if iron broken as sign of dnorce, 
275 , If umbilical cortl burnt, 265 
lluancas, worship and eat dogs. 

Iluitiilopooluh. Artec go«l, of bird 
leather origin, 14 n 4 
I/iimouf, sense of, well dcselopol 
m Aos C9, cffoct of comers on 
lo Cliristinnity on, 27, 415 


Hunter, dog killed at death of, 
278 

Hunting, 130-41, deer, elephant, 
13G, boar, 13G 137, ringing 

pigs, 137 9 tigers and leopanis, 
139, trappingtigcrsnnd leopards 
179, 140, monkeys, 140, birds, 
141 

Husband, rules as to inlicritanco 
from wife, 100, behaviour of Ao, 
212 , 213 must address wife by 
namo, 175 

Hut, for sacrifiecr ” in Feasts of 
Merit, 2D1. 2G2, 385, 387, 389, 
392 393 

Hutton, Dr , account of visit lo 
Lnngterok On 2 The numerous 
notes initialled J II H are by 
Dr Hutton 

Iban, tribe cotton soeiUng mill, 
91 n ] , looms, 9l n 3 
Ice, celestial origin of hail, 223 304 
Jgorot, links with Nogas spears, 
03 n 1 , wearing boar a tushes 
48 n 1 , earrings, C7 r I, u«eef 
toot m tattooing, 33 n 1 , eero 
monial eating of dog flesh, ITn 3> 
pot making, 95 n 1, rice mortars, 
84 n 1 . eflects of civihution on, 
214 n 1 , beliefs reganfmg moon 
301 n 4, distension of ears, 
303 n 1 

Harigfsd, 0. fcmalci exogamous 
division, 102 
lUncM. see Sickness 
Impur, Mission school, 213, 307,411 
Imtong hppa, were tiger, 250 
Incendiarism, punishment for, 104 
Incest, breach rules of exogiimy 
rcganlod as ICI, 416, punish 
ment for, iC2 n I 
Indemnity, in making peace, 207, 
211 

Indonesia, looms 01 n 2. tribes 
claim descent from sun, 25 n 2 
Infanticide, 2li0, 207 
inyprn. Changh name for yon 7 »irn. 

restnetions as to Mcaring. 66 
Inheritance, rules of, 189. 100, m 
ease of adoption. 191, by 
youngest son, 14 n I 
InnMkm, storm c/iusing stone, 120 

Insects will not attack bamboos el 
dark of moon. 87 

IiUignia, friend may gne right to 
wear, 50, disnuto regarding, £0, 

61 

— — oi watrtor qushficaf ions psit 
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and present, 35, SG, 37, 41, 41 n 2, Japvu, village, alias Chapvu, 425 
ff' 45, 64, ehorm by clotha, Java, cultural links mtL bellows. 
36-38, hornbills featlior, 45, head, OSn 1 

63, ear ornaments, 40, 47, luita, Jean Strtiys, as to distended en/a, 
44. spear shafts, 03, C4, boar’s 308 n 1 

lushes, featiiers of drongo, Jews' liarp, not used in daj tune. 


minnet, 47, necklaces, 48, arm 
lets, 46. 50, baJdne, 41,53, *t»>l ’ 
63, 54, bell, 64, goat’s liair on dao 
iiaft, 53, carved dao holder, 60, 
placed before corpse platform, 205, 
-80, 281 ; displayed in leptswig 
kulam ceremony, 288 


Jhuming, devTibed, 107, 100, 110, 
does not kill jimgle, 108, pre 
paration of land. 113. for 


Job’s tears, 107, use of, 125 


Insigmaof wealth qualifications for Juangs, bum their dead, 10 n 3 


2C0; shown by. cloths, 36, 3ft, 


culture, llS n I, 121, " sacn 
ficcf" after anointing mitlmn, 
armlets, 49, 60, necklaces, 48, 390 

oar rods, earrings, 46, anklets, oxer, tocurestomaeliacho, 31C 

^6, leggings, 65, 101, hats, 44, 

ornaments as, 42, 43 , described, Kabuis, hohef m cause of pclipse*. 


44 et sen j shown on house fronts 300 ii 1 , use of broken bamboo 
and roofs, 83, 84. 88, 395, tufts trap, 30 n 3, use of dancing 
left on tree tops 110, 111, dis dao, C2 n 1 
nlaj ed . on corpse platform. 280, Kabia, village, 426. woman 
iSl , mleptsunj iwom ceremony, founder, woman representatiie 
288 on council. 8, lierila, aemt 

worn by women, wives of men mytJiicaJ chieftainess, S3, 108, 
entitled to. akirts, 39, heed tradition as to drums, 7C n I 
ornaments. 07 , daughters cloths. Kabtor, Jfongson clan. 21 , rights 
30, bracelets, 68, cowries. 38. to ivory armlets, SO 
skirts 39, 49, ear ornaments. 47. Kaelia ^epa9. antique spear with 


head ornaments, 07, sisters 
car ornaments, 68 
IntcUigonco, of Acs, C9, 70 
Interest, on loans ofrice, 106, of 
money and salt, 107 
Iraiuans, credit sun with power of 
iinpregiialion, 25 n 3 
Iremiap khuroiig, M, bearskin hat. 


single barb, 03 n 1, axenucs. 
72 n 1, cat dogs, 17 n 2, use 
flint and steel, 101 ti 2; tek 
nonymy, 270 n 3, head tree, 
SI n 2. use cotton seeding null, 
91 n 1 

Kachans, 155 n 2, Ao ornaments 
Attributed to, 49, 63, attacked 
by Ahosij, 07 n 3, sword. 62 n 1, 
bum their dead, 10 n 3, funeral 
ceremonies connected with liar* 
xesf, 279 n 3, statue, 52 n 1, 
ilachelors’ 73 n 2 


Iron, Aofl not workers m, 11, break bum Iheir dead, 19 n 3. funeral 
inir of mace, sign of irroxocablo ceremonies connected with liar- 
diSotc.; 276. inu.t rat li. put j-< 270 u 2 .i.tuc, 62 n 1. 
UMT corr.0. 28l! regntvlrf «I .- , 
pralocl.o!. ..ehlranp, 305. It.ehim urer tlromun.; ,0nl; 

Utml.om, «• — on tluchins uu. jt.ll., 165 n 2. «»ioo,.to 
floor I"! 12'' sword bean with obsequies, ISC 

Isangyon^,‘dispIftceiIbvA08.fou^ n 2, Ule of men with mierted 

In /amhiand ChotaKanching.fl, noses, 309 n. 1} earthq^kes. 
probably Konyak. n , " 8 : survimrs of Flood. 

Italy, ech^ in ancient. 300 n I wapo m drum, 76 n I. use of 

Iuven.163: storvof.SiO 155 " 1 . frog «s cause of 

/fniny. O, black oil eeo,}, 125 rvlipses, 300 H 1 _ 

Kaffristan, cercraoTual a»c*, 60 n. 2; 
Jakna. vdllage. 103 ^ funerals, 2ll n 1, 

Jakun. belief m I’ath of the Dead, removal of fallen by fnendt. 225 
o«7 n j Kalingroen, see Kftlingmon 

Jameranu. first quarter of moon, 402 Kalyo Kengj-u, aie. 9 n 1. 50 n. 1 . 
Japro. peak. Awelung found on, 289 hat makers, 44. antique oma 
II 11 ao VAOAS 
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ments, 52 n 1 ; make leggings. 
63; dance dno. 60; Epears, 63; 
tattooing, 30 n. I ; six a male, and 
five a female number, 233 n 1 , 
mmiature reed shields, 151 n 2 
iiom, M, see 121 

Kamahu, Konjak village, 242 
Katnrx, C, plant, tattooer's tool 
made of, 32; berries tabued after 
tattooing, 33 

Kamsangtakba, in tale of cuckoo, 
401 

Hani, 0 and M, opium, l5l 
Kansas, Indians, eat dog to raise 
courage, 18 n 
Kapuum, leaf, 325 
Karens, beliereeanlsof deed fertilize 
crops, 22s n 2, 254 n 1. gi\e 
opprobrious names to vreatcly 
children, 2C9 n 1 , divmntion by 
yolk of egg, 223 n 3, belief as 
to ram. 301 n 1, recognition 
after death by tattoo marks. 
31 n 4: dislike curly Imir, 308 
n 1; wear teeth of dead rela* 
tioni, 62 n 3 ; play eword>bean 
game, 150 n. 3, “golden age," 
108 n 1, distend the ear, 308 
n It doe as cause of eclipses, 
300 n. I 

Katu^po^ Sema name for cuckoo, 

Ka)alie, use of hombdl featliers. 
45 n 2; clay chewing. 152 n 1, 
belief in I'ath of tlio Dead. 227 
n. 1 } “ golden age,” 108 n. I ; uso 
of toy bows, 154 n. 4; possibly 
introduced distension of cars to 
Afalay, 308 n 1 ; spin tops et 
harvest-time, 165 n 1 
Ktchtetu, Angamt ceremony, sword- 
boancrcepcrusoilnsropc, llCn 1 
Kedali, marking for recognition 
after death. 31 n. 4 
Kcnyah, belief as to Path of the 
Di<Ad, 227 ; sactdlco dogs to euro 
sickncM, 18 n , 

KepAtitnn, Angnml, translates!, sm, 
idea contained in, 203 n. 1 
Kbumba rnrfi, "M, roUcr for cotton, 
91 

Khombo nnni, car-poils, 40 
K/kan\Uiny, C and M, is ory armlets, 

KfiovxlxinotpoJong, Jf, stone on 
which cotton la •ccilcsl. 90 
KAamOimi, 3f, omamcnteif snear 
•haft, R3 

JCkuTiijtf-ir, 5f, lhanjtfi\ri, C, Lnus 
necklet, 4S 


KJuinfjthtri, C, large brass car-nngs, 
46 

KAaobo, JI, forni of friendship, 199 
Khnp, C nntl >1, gauntlets, 62 
Khaplanfj, 0 and M, “ enemy's 
teeth,” 62 

Kliarftiung, sncretl boulder, 21S 
Khan, village, 42G 
Klmsia Hills, corundum found in, 09 
Kliasis, antliropometricolly asao- 
ciatetl u ith Aos, C9 n. 1 : 
linguistically with Was. 72 n. 1 : 
eulturelmkj with Aos * “bamboo 
drums,” 76 n 1 ; bellows, 93 n I 5 
eirords, 62 n. 1 ; belief os to souls 
of children, 228 n 4 5 omen- 
taking by eggshells, 205; sun 
considerwl female, 299 n 3 . 
markings on moon, 301 n 4, 
cause of earthauakes, 300 n 1 , 
bum their deoil, 10 n 2; peace 
atones, 206 n. 3; use of top", 
165 n. ] 

Khe), definition, 2 n 1 1 m Ao 
vdiage, 82, 63; each — has’ 
drum, 77, head-tree, 81, cemetery, 
279; ft social unit, J7C, govern- 
ment by minden, 182-0; inter- 
change of ciNiIities at J/oafrfi, 
116, 119; presents to vtsitors, 
185; adopted by rich man, 191, 
102; receives presents from 
“ sncnficer •’ 303 ; war leader of, 
202 

Khenso, Village, 10,420; sacrifice to 
Phukulalung, 218; lientiaphro- 
dito pig m, 263 

Khernl-pony, C, CJiongli pipe, 152 
Khiru, car rcsl, 43; liigiily ^fthle^^. 
46 

KAiyobmiiUtiine, M, sort of pipe, 
162 

Khonoma, village derivation of 
name, 71 n. 1 

KAnktru, 31, eort of Icngta, 31 
KAnnyfm, C and M, lu^ snare. 111 
KAurony, C An<l XI, wip. 41 
Khuj-u, Ao riAmo for Koio. 311 
KhyouiipthA, hum Ihcir <l«wf. 
19 n. 3 ; play sword bean creeper 
game, 150 n 2; sow cockoeomb, 
127 n. 2 

KtOnny vatiui, XI, rich man’s front 
room. 86 

KOnnyhitiy, C, /vitnnyfimjany, if, 
Ihntch, 89 

Kibiilunp. aacrcl boulder, 2IC, 217 
KwArn, if, hraieleta, 59 
KkAu, enrth worm, 21 
Ktchuchar, ilongscn cUn, 21 
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liMlon^, 0, clan, 1C2 
KtJong aX«(l, present to > totting 
clAnsmnii. IBS 

AWong- mntana, "dan Icadcre” 
ago group. 178 

AVon-r pougehen. C. nth)S^n of 
Mopti Ati'jiim, 1S5 
ht<tanj Ungr, otikat man m kutonn, 
^ IBu ^ 

Kigwemn, Angnmi M»ngc, 
mmisJunent tor liomiCKle, 103 n 1 
KiUmaangbft, man to uliom 
pytlion’a lieail brought nealtb, 
^207,208 

A'Unp, O, crcm tie«, RO 
Ail.^jarDln<, C, Burrtflco at fidtl 
liouao after mitbnn pacnficc. 381 
Kilungi Uungtt, 3l, bark «nll of 
llOUaO, 1)0 

Kifunj, C, main room. 81 
A'lma i,i/u, C, rich mnii’a front room. 


KMna l.i(>7n{7i, C, A'lmn Uun'jtt, SI, 
front uall of liouge, 00 
A'lrnMni), JI, genna. 88 n 2 
A’lmunjt nnru, C, dower, I2tl 
Aifnmiy Uimjrtm, »nirit of house 
Rito, 222 

Kmgifom of heaven, thdlcuftt of 
dmlmg Ao equiMtlcnt for, 3C7 
Kiriibrtlu, Dusem 2fdl of (ho Doatl. 
,211 n I 

Kinouftirr.i illage, or Kmiingr, mean 
ingot imme, 4J(), t>eAr ■ t1<vh not 
, to Jie taken into, 408 
Kir(.htz, claim sun origin, 2’> n 2 
Ktnitiffluuy, C ami SI, lion>' bum 
Ing stone. 20<) 

C, bracelets, fS 
Kfu, SI, ITO .l/aisiiuny, 121 
Kti^koLftt, M, measuring linslwe*. I2l 
Kitriang, IJiotn clan, 24 n 1 
Kttiung, ami SI, houM' spirit. 
222, safe of. Sil, mu*M «cl 
neos, 232, 238, propitiation of, 
238 

JCitfuny luhiei, C, Ai/*«'n3 !/•»» 
saerillfp to li/*i«np, 222 
2iiyoiigt«i ii/’'i!;i. (, Aiyo^a’'^ 

tturij/t. St, liou«e |iAttiti >n«, 
Kiyonolantru, O, ii_/ongtt»pin)r 'f, 
vriml tire. Wl 

/v» r lii. t’. tfgrr (mp. 13 * 
A»feU,('.‘ tijinN: " cloth, oil mans 
doth. 38 

K’ti. Kart-n fur soul its faio after 
<|Mth. 231 n I. 

Klemsntan. l<dief a» to Path « f tl e 
|>owi, 227 II t . u,o of 1 ''TTibJI 
tcullirrr. 43 tt S 


Koliima. headquarter* J»aca IldU. 
9S, 103, 401 

Koto, Lhota village, talo of origin of 
Its nime, 314 

KoMMt Soma name for ranue, 


Kollun Irilx*, lug of war, 117 II I 
IvonnL (or fvomiik), (tieifegnncestnr 
of Aaukamr dan, 10 
Aonyit, C and 'f, Jews' harp, 158 
honyiany C and Sf, third s{x«r, in 
Itood taking 204 

Kangtitinj trtlub i,hcav\ Ixwir spear, 
137 a 1 

Kon>ak, tnhe. 0, 10, railed Sfirir 
b> Aos, J , north rattern neigh 
iMnir* of Afx, 4 , proliablr 
fnnnor inhal itants of lami, 
II fomirrl) at S oiig> irnsen. 71 ; 
liair dmuitig, 28 n 4 tattooing. 
Kill 3. eelU spenrs, 03 , spear of 
Igonit j'uttem. 63 ri I , acmteti. 
411 n 2. 62 n I . dmins, 70 n 1 . 
head tree**, 81 n 2, (T>rn tisetl 
in trailing with. 102, avorif 
bean creeper on cneint • beads. 
IfO n 1, mkI to wear enemies’ 
teeth, 52 h 3t skilful carters, 
00. ftoor weaiers, 104, treat 
inent of liuntmg dogs, 18 n , 
J33 A 2. girl* pl*2 swoftl bean 
game. 167, alhs htinis to 
lioul*," 21)6. male rn>gie* of 
dmd. 200 n 1. 2.’3 n 2 , errei 
pciiee stonfi, 200 n 2, eggwiieb 
rmfi 242. eat rliatmugra fruit, 
161 n . inoruiigs for smutl boja, 
163 n I. Iidief a* to eetifMe«, 

3 K) n I. rrent sleej-ers, 160. 
►uggesteif t lentifieatiofi siith 
I Imy a louf* earisl men, 3()8 n I , 
wear tail* nf agar l«rk. 327 n 1 ; 
taleof origin til Aps and Aseameso, 
311, r b^oines 1 in ~ language, 
333 

etstem, skilful I larVumiihi, 
lot. western. Use daos (u «ur 
rrm). Cl 

Kopih, vnllei , 07 n 3 

Aof'nrm/r, name 0 / riiongh, 
generati, 11 , Isl 

M. shell rs oirr liearth. 83 

AiiaU- «"». UM of, f ir 4 /'on.h ^ 
a«f«nle rnlK-trc'l, 307 

KrtiXr. sk> f< Ik. 223, fiy4 slacken 
«fas. 224 

ifotaiHt, tree, 11 * 0.1 in dj-nng. 
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Kowanaru, M, tufl of liaif worn in 
ear, C8 . . i 

Kou». C and M. liotol nut. 152 
ICshnltnja clans, onco etpoaod tlicir 
dead. 280 n 2 , 

K01)ok, trndilionnl first e«o «»• 
jroncscn, 7, raidwl 1 j> ClionRii 
8, 1(5. Bong of its <lc3tntrtion 
320, thorn brnWodetinccs 72n 1 
Kuki Kaclun, link with diongh. 

Kukifl, connections with Aos. cast 
metal work. 52 n 1 . hclloTW. 
08 n 1 , flint and steel, JOl n. - . 
impale dogs 17 n 2. Eacnfico 
dogs in illness, 18 n . dead 
exposed on platforms, 280 n 
sun origin story. 25 n 2. tek 
nonjiny characteristic ol, £•» 
n 2, US3 cotton sceiling mill, 
91 n 1 , use of stills, 155 n 2 
KOlingmcn, Milage, 42G, black 
mitha aettlo in. 07. performs 
Uptiung kiilam ceremony, -88 
AVinjfsuUep, M. bojs’ game. 150 
Kumi, eat dogs, 17 n 2 , look out 
platforms m trees, 73 n. 1 
JCiiinnafc.'M.word of address fot*on 
of woman of speaker'a clan. 175 
Ailmo, St. word of address for 
daughter of woman of speaker a 
clan. 175 

Kunaru, 0, tufl of hair, worn m 


ear, 68 . . i 

KupM, SI, atretch of thumb and 
first finger, 398 

Kuptsu onef. SI, round both thumbs 
and first fingers placed together, 
399 

Kurotang, traditional Ao village. 

8 , dispute as to omaments, 4_ 
KuraVianAanj. grooved metal arm 

let. 43, 52 

Kiirt narii, C, brass wire cor ring. 


Lalapvanglam, SI, woman's neck- 
lace, 68 

Ijikhuni, Milage, 10, 420 
Ijikliuti, Milage, 210 

Aofi, ennoo drum, liji, 70 n i 

lamtuu-a. C, the hot 8«ison. 100 
r.nmnur. C. co botwrcn, 10 * 

Sr., 5, Y%.l. for llor.! ro'll-o” 
PAcriflco. 2(>0 , 

Lamtur, clan, 13. uomen may not 

urJrrS«„!°l.n,fi0. 

iZturs;-%'ir^n; 

toChong1i,20 , 

Land, property m. renting of, 109. 
potato — , gradual desclopmenl 
£f. 187. IBS, 

women's rights »”• .P®’, |,®_1 
inheritance of. ISO. 
almost disapnenretl. 188. com^ 
mon — mostly jungle, 188J89. 
Slorung— . 188. religious tenure. 
189, Mttleroent of disputes 
about. 107 rt,. 

Landslips, sacrifice to 

to dream of, presages apotia 
death, 293 -i 

Langba, Sf. steps to iMin room, 
LonySonj. 0. bedsteml. 85 
Langbangkong fredstwd ndge) 
range on lelt bank of Dikhu, 4 . 
in itak otom pmyer. 374 jm song 
of war for fe«t‘vnls. 329, Aos 
meet Isangj'ongr on, 
on, trodo in cloths. 104, 
trans frontier l.ats, 44. 
for wool. 154 n 1 . ore und« 


jor wool, n *. ,_P 

protection of tlng^. t 

OI,o,>El. .pol.t, m ’3-. ^ 


ongu spoivon in. 
standanl pronunciation, JJu. 

daos dug up on, C2 , . 

Lango of Uganda, Bachelors iiau. 
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Kurr, SI, largo ear ring, 46 
Knrr, plant from which poultice is 
made, 149 

Kutong, 0 and SI, warp, 92 
Kulur, SI, pigeon, 130 


la Loubfero, regarding Siamese lioir 
fashions, 28 n 4, large ears, 
308 n 1 

Lohus, story of origin from gouru. 


Lai, SI, sickle, 123 
Lakap molung, C, conch sheu neck 
lace, 48 

Lafeopmie/ii, woman’s necklace, 68 


la^g^thuM, M. S- ''■‘’If",,'," 
marriago ceremonies, 

274 

LangpathungolM, go between >■> 
mithan purchase, 10a 
Lanytom, C. lonpta, 34 
lonEuag,, 332-M , s;™™' ‘''f 
tion, dialects, 3J--4, 

grammar Slongson dialect, 

69, vocabularies, 3u9, tale, 3(>7, 
poetical, 3G3 i 

Lancuaco groups, stabihtj ot, • 
formation and present positi 
discussed 2, 3 
Langwar, Slongson clan, 21 
Larun (Karami), Kalyo Kengyu, 
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r^ga, minmtare ^IcU, leoranl aa “familiar,” 247-9, 

B, 2 tsnnla «Ttam apa. 2^, 251 

lAHon. C and M, gsrlu?, 126 Lecpani cat, fleth tabued, 144, 

•i-w. 21, ironm, 401, 1 1 » t, £r«t familiar ” acquired, 247 

before full mooe. 402, f-ia rtow. Leopard men, 24^. 249 
dark of tliemooo^f'-ii , tJa *r#fT», Lepchas, bum their dead, I** n 3, 
nem moon, Hid , latj feir fire guns at funeral*, 241 n. 1 
mchls after new^ tnooti, fStd £cpcn;rt«i, tl, ridge-pole of corpse 

Laia malu, 3f, womea a dance, pfatfonn of mithan “ sacnficer,' 
loO -SO 

lAughingthnialie^, lucky to hear on Lepnw death from, rcrarded a« 
right, 2^ partial apotia, 2S3 

C and Jf, fcrus, disr-, cur Ltpiait ao, C, ceremonv <o s\ ert 
reaev, 102 disaster foretold m fST 

L<jj(uupht fmrls’ clotlea dmng), Leptsuny tvlam, C, ceremonN to 
reputed Path of the Dead 227 obtam ftten, ’ 2Si5 

I-ea/, magical, 15, rrom as I'ro- Lc/coi tm, M, see Xrp/ah an 
tection against Isunyrttn 2ni, Lex talionis, 193 
as plates, m saenSce-, 235 at Lhota, tribe, south western neigh 
feast, 23, tied to flr-t po«t of bours of Aos, 4, pre^ back 

house SS, used in oath taking, Aos, 11, tlrive Chongh from 

105,196,195 C^agbang 20, Mongsen dialect 

cups, in diTioation, 97, 233 , allied to — language, 332, great 

24S, .94, m «acrdl<x- 112 233, dshermen, 14), do not use flint 
23j, 23G, m tilsmy cxorci<mg and steel, 101 n 2, trade in 

238. tied to ' cm! sieceping pan 103. in cattle, 105. u^es 

broom, 250, to l»oiu« enUJ m of sword bean creeper, lit) n I, 
third Feast of Jlcrit, 394 Y post, traps, 140, “panjis” m tiger 

374, laid at foot of V p<xt 3S5. rmging, 139 n 2. epear »itli 

thrown down to take omens, auigte barb on each side, b3 n 1 

372, 3S2, for pouring libations, first reaper, 122 n 3, omen 

373 , 374, 377, 3»0, himg under taking 214, use of special word 

pjllion to catch atmlimg, 239 for mother, 174, weaving and 

Lease rod, of loom, 92 spinning forbidden while husband 

Leather work, 97 «n war path, 207 n 2, dream of 

Leech bite, presage of death 0 / falling interpretation. 212 n 3, 
relation, 29o, 29o connection with Vos indicatM 

Left unllickv to hear laughing by hair cutting fS, use of 

tlinndiesoii 21G, — luind, i»se«l broken bamboo trap, 16 n 3. 
m ceremonial reaping 123, m armlets 46. rice pounding table, 

Lilsuny propitiation, 23S br 84. loom. 91, bamboodudi, P7n 1. 

father when first touching bnbv. eoid calling, 235, objects suckexl 

2C5, m omen taking — lioId» from patient, 244, belief as to 

spirit a portion 294, 295 cawso of markings on moon, SOI , 

Leggm'^s ns imignia oS, 191 tafeof cannibal Milage. 310 n 1 


tenirta° apron, making and wearing Luhabn chief of the Iswiyccni. 220, 
of, embroidering of, tnbnoil to go<l of produce of the earth, 1 1 


women. 54, painting of. 94 n 2, 307. creator of Iho world. 

ZrntfJV a /rofmmii^Aibo, icoof, 220. worslnp of, 221, 222, in 
32 talc, 322 et seq 

Lentil® 125 /icfnbu oyi, ceirmonj, 221 

Leopard, flcdi tabued 144. oath XnAatkimniiij, Caud M, ccrcmonj to 
on skull of 19C. niW regiinlwg I rcwit earthquakes 221 
cutmg kill of 145, ringing of Lightning Ao beliefs rcgimling. 


fhiehb usetl in Ci, onginateil m 
Sflfifl 76 n 1, dcscrib«l, 130, 
troppmg 139 140. d(5posal of 
bcHt>. 140 I'lO, killing equal to 
taking head, UO; disinclmation 
to speak of, 297 


505, w ouKl pumsh prosurojition, 
111, housostruckb%,abandone<l. 
284, 395, tree not us«l for 
lioiiso building, 8H n I, fuol, 305, 
field must bo punfleif, SOS 
Ltkol, leases used m yeast making. 
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14G, "bitter berry” ta naiiiOt 
260 

Lila, 0 and M, pipit, 207 
Lime, chewing, 152 
Lime trees, 126 

Lingchung, M, bamboo shield, 65 
Ltngrotli, on loom, 91 n 2, regard 
mg clay chewing, 162 n 1 
Ltpreiaw, C, Lipru, M mole, 140 
Liramon, Lirumen, rillage, 426 
Ltshilongmen, 0, chewmg clay, 163 
LtaU, Angami ceremony, corre 
sponds to mithan sacrifice, 261 
n 1 , cf tiya kula/n eetemonj , 
237 n 1 , human eacrifice ropre 
seated in, 262 n 2 , aword bean 
creeper used as rope, 116 n 1 
Litigiousness of iVoa, CS 
Litim, village, 218, duel wounded 
by Yacham, 66 n 1 
Livestock, 132 

Liver, pig 8, offered m Phuchang 
ceremony, 113, m Aphusang, 114 , 
eaten at TaJenpiiaong, 126, by 
house couple, 222, in ' body 
brushing,*' 383 , of mithan's 

tracks covorer " given to " sacri 
fleer's ” mother, 302 
Z/tyang, 0 and M, sum bearing tree, 
• 103 

Lizaba, same as Lichaba, 367 
Load, dead man’e, hung on corpse 
platform, 281 . carn^ by dead. 

Loans.lOC, 100, sword bean creeper 
as tally of, 116 n 1, cancelled by 
apotia death, 2S5, standard 
measures for nco — , 398, 400 
Locust, tabued as food to women, 
145 

Lolos bum dead, language allied to 
S Sangtams, 19 n d 
Longcha pstt, M, star, 302, 327 
Longchang, village, 420, founding 
of, 10, trade in pan, 103, mode 
of oath taking, 198, lightnmg 
conversion in, 284 
Longtn, C and HI, leaves eaten by 
Ningtangr, 298 

Longfa, 124, not treated as Aos, 
2, trade in spear shafts, 304, 
dialect, 332, 333 ; numerals, 342 , 
vocabulary, 359-61 
Lonjinj, sort of bamboo, 64, shoots 
as medicine, 149 

Lonffmt mulkung, 31, bamboo pipe. 
151 

LongminoLehm, bamboo missile, 64 
Longmisa, village, 124, 219, origin 
Ol name, 426 , only Chongli 


Spoken m, 3, use blue dipped 
clotbs, 38, 39, make pipes, 99, 
ram charming, 131, ram stop 
ping, 132, funeral customs, 279, 
fir© cure, 200, 291 , case of " half 
apotia,” 283, 284, leopard man, 
249, J513 familiar leopards, 249 
Longmitang, abandoned site, 318 
Longpa, Longpha, village, 426 
Longntuba, mi song, 329 
Longnnba, dogged by leopard, 251 
fjongcur, clan, 13 

Longsa, village, 200, 426, outside 
Ao land proper, 4 n 1 ; origin 
of Sangpur khel, S, pattern of 
totufbanfj, 67 n , find of buried 
da(», 62 , dyeing, 93, 94 , paint 
mg on cloth, 94 , independent 
position of, 176; perform 
fsunyremMiun^ first, 219 , Lichaba 
appears in, 220 

Longaamtnng, village, same as 
Noncham, 10 n 1, 426 
Longtangr, 3Inngsen clan, 20 
Lons, slow, flesh tabued, 144 ; very 
ill omened, said to eat hombills, 
296, Thado beliefs as to, 290 n I 
Look out posts, doseribed, 65, 73 
Loom, described, 01, 02; m other 
tnbes, 01 n 2 

Losanglari, Cliangki clan, 23 
Love charm, 260 o h 2, not used 
by Aos, 291 

Loyalty Islands, children forbidden 
to point at rainbow, 305 n 1, 
distension of ear practised, 308 
n 1 , address, " father of So ond 
so,” 270 n 3 

Loyangpung, wise woman's husband 
in tale, 23 

Lucky days for sowmg, 116 
Lukammi, village Serna, 240 
Lungchaciiar, orLungchar, Jlongsen 
clan, 21, meaning of name, 23, 
rights as to ivory armlets, 50, 
to Swigba ship of Chungtia, 185 
Lunguhari (stone clan). 26 , allowed 
to wear ear rod, 46, ivory armlets, 
51, head rings, 66 , tradition of 
dispute na to ornaments, 44, 
use of ala, 174, provides aangba 
in Changki group, 185 
petmw, C, star, 302 
Lungkom, phratry, sprung from 
Lungterok, 6, ancestors of, 130, 
second phmtry of Chongli, rights, 
13 , corresponds to middle 
plirotry Mongsen, 23, 
cloth, 37, rights to ornaments, 
42, 46, m absence of Pongen 
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Maggots, removal of, from pig’s 
wound, 150 

Magli, classified with Aos by Dixon, 

eon 1 

Magic, to produce good crops, 114, 
Ii2, 123, 158, ram, 132, in pig 
hunting, 138, drymg weapon 
that caused wound, ISO, 20(>, 
to punish incendiary and cattle 
killer, 242, in talcs, 318, 322, 
hornbill leather used in, by 
Saliai, 45 n 2 

Magpie, flesb of green, tabued. 111, 
S13 

Maibong, Ao ornaments nttributnl 
to, 49, 62, 64, 67, statue, 52 n I, 
attacked by Alioms, 97 n 3 
Maibong narw, ear ornament, 57 
Maikel, place of emergence of somo 
Naga tribes, 1 n 2 
^faize, 123, 120 
Makampongr, clan, 13 
Ma\tt, M, ^rub with medicinal 
berries, 140 

A/oDtun, 0, peach, 120 
Malaita, an instance of the value of 
head hunting, 210 n 1 
Alalajs, posslme linguistic connec* 
tions with Nagas. 215 n 1. cut 
tural links wearing of ivory arm 
lets, 61 n , use of log drums, 70 
n 1, bellows, 08 n 1, fire thong, 
101 n 1, tug of war, 117 n 1, 
distend the ears. 303 n 1 , belief 
as to cause of eclipses, 300 n 1 , 
tale as to matkmgs on moon, 301 
n 4, belief as to rainbows, 304 
n 2, punisliinent for horaicido, 
103 n 1, earthquakes, 293 n S 
MaUba oben, M, reaping bosket, 
123 

Afandeville, Sir J , tale of men with 
large ears, 303 n 1 
Alangaia, belief as to sky similar to 
Aos, 298 n 4 

Alangchdtmg, corpse eating boulder, 
story of, 218, ram stopping, 132 
Mangio lepina, C, second quarter of 
moon, 402 

MangI:ochibeii, C, tree connected 
With warfare, 280 

Mnnglopi/ba, M, Mang^copungba, C, 
raider who carries back “h«^” 
for another, 204 

Manrjlolep&u, C. common head 
taker a cloth, 37 

Mangkotsungmon, Chongli clan, 13 
Mangkotungluchcl, M, tree connected 
with warfare, 286 
Mangkoblrong, C, head tree, 81 


JHaTtgl-oturoitg lung, C, peace stone, 
82 

MangLotuTongtolokttxmi&X ceremony 
to improve crops, 254 
Mangtnelhang, villoge, kJiel organ- 
ization, 82, 83, derivation of 
name, 427 

Mangogo, M, early night, 403 
Mangrong (corpse burmng) village, I 
tale of early inhafaitontB, 19, 20 
MangtUung, plantam tree, 120 
Mangyang, a head taken m cs 
cliange, ’ 43 n 1 

Mangyangba, myt/iicaf fiero of 
Lungkam phratry, 42, 43 
MangyangtiongUong, bell worn bj 
taker of head in exchange, 43 
iUan^yeniao, C, ceremony of recon 
ciliation with dead relation, 170 
Mangyenyol , 0, mangyentia, M, 

' Going to tho Dead ” coreraonj , 
239 

A/aiijcwnyrul, M, see Mangycinao 
Manipur, phallic emblems m tanks, 
129, cotton seeding null used in, 

91 n 1, pot mnkmg m, 04 n 3, 
girls m — play sword bean game, 
157 n 1 

Manipun, see Meithei 
Alantra, of Malay Feninsula, use 
tops, 155 n. 1, belief as to 
eclipses, 300 n 1 
Jl/anu, C, taro, 135 
Manufactures, 00-100 
Manyentangba, mythical hero, m 
thunder tale, 303 
Mao, M, gourd, 125 
Maori use of hombill feathers by 
warriors, 45 n 2 , punishnient for 
homicide, 193 n 1, possible fm 
Ruistic connections with Kegas, 
215 n 1 , heads of their dead 
corned off, 225, fire guns at 
funerals, 241 n 1 , as to mark 
mgs on moon, 301 n 2 
Maozatnba idai-ba, assistant coun- 
cillor Changki, age group. 178 
A/ao*t»m6a imuimba, last Changki 
age group, 178 
Maphu, C, gourd, 125 
Macara, tabu of pork in, 10 n 2 
Manshtba, n arrior laud^ in song, 
329 

AEarquesans, use ol stilts, 155 n 2 
Marmge, 270-74, an Ao’s duty, 
228, evogamous, ] 62 , monogam 
ous,68, — out of language group, 

rare, 162, but BUowed, 1C3, pro 
hibited with certain relations, 
163, between atombti’s cluldren. 
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193; of sJav'M not allowMl, 211; 
Bhort]i\cti, 212t SC7 ; iuuaI am 
of, 270; — ns5ocuitcd with fisTi, 
271, n 1 

SlarnoRc. courtslup ami botrotliat, 
270-73, ceremonies, 271— I ; eert 
ICO before, 273 ; house buiMinc, 
'lO, 199 ; presents of Cab, 270, 273 , 
fe«vst toprls wjiosleptwith bnde, 
118; duttesof fonnal friends. 90, 
199; eonsummatiou, llfl n 3, 
273, 274; conditions ns to ter 
minntion, 271, 273, second mnr 
noRcs, 274 , mist oms not interfered 
with bj Gosemment, 400 
- — price. 191, 212. 271. 273 
Marten. Qesh tabucij, 144 
JfasrtJ, IJncheloni’ Ifalf. 73 n £ 
Jlnsaj'angla, mother of headmnn of 
Jakpa, sold, 103 

MasentOlchong, abandoned site, tnJa 
of inceet there, 127 
Bisson, 3Ir , letter na to Maoris, 
vronnng homlnll fealhcra, 45 n 2 
3/osd, 3t, enttte, 131 
iMoetUom wnliil, M, offering to bull s 
skull, 3S7, 393 

MafUlfii, M. bull sflcriilce, 201 
31nt, making, man’s work, 09. 
trade m, l03: di\-is(on of, m com 
of ditorce, 277; to drenm of 
carrying previges ilcnth. 293 
^latches, tabued for ceremonial pur 
poses. 101, 102 

2ilaLntuM, 0, thfwhrr's rest, bam 
boo. 121 

.f/atsd, 3f, cucumbers. 125 
Maui, stajs sun, 300 n 2, scoiehwl 
the earth, 301 n 4 
Mayangnungbo, leopard man. 249 
Jl/ay«tij7, JI, MayunfjttH, C, thirst 
producers, 144 

McCabe, 3tr , asks for annexation of 
Ao innd, 12 n 2. saw human 
cfbgy in Vachnm, 203 
Measures, of weight, 397, length, 
393, height. 399, circumference, 
398. 399, capacity, 393 tune, 400 
Meat, as food, 142, 143, oflermraof, 
at ceremonies . house site select 
mg, 87. first post, 88. path cleor 
ing, 119, reaping, 123, Irungrem 
tnvno at end hotiaes of ttutin 
street, 219, 221, ehamecha, 120, 
hewl tree, 254. afima ao& an, 
383, bull sacrifice, 387, laid at 
foot of Y post, 385, to Itliung 
placed above ceiling, 222 
— ceremonially clean — defined, 
235 n 1, oflered at Tuchung, 
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113, Aphusang, 114, Sentungr, 
235, ofter tree struck by light 
ning, 305, thrown down to keep 
off evil influence, 2S1, 372, 
preseuta of • sent to neighbour- 
ing \iffnge3 at leasts of Jferif, 
387, 392. 3D3, 393, to guests, 259. 
271, 394, to every liouso m 
'dlage, 395, by parents of bride 
to bridegroom. 273, parcel of, 
carried in bride's procession, 274 
Meat, sliarca of — , importance at 
tached to, 182. 375, comicillor’a 
perquisites, 178, ISl, 162, detail 
of shares of wuiidm members, 
IS2, 181 , of tnindtn pu/tr in buh 
eacnfiee, 375 ; of priests, 181. of 
lidotty ofiiciais, ISQ, of Tatar 
iirtOr#. 180, in ‘body brushmp," 
392, 3S3, of father, 101; ngiits 
of certain phratrios to particular 
portions, 183, division of “mi 
tlwR tracks coveecr," 392, see 
also Heart, Head, Liver, etc 
- — dried division m caso of 
divorce, 277 

.MecAan^, M, trco with ostrmgent 
Uirk, 149 

Mtchan^, 31. bar of loom, 02 
Mttiany C, midnight, 403 

,MrrAm, M, fnerAenisfl, C, rohi 
madhu, 147 

JlfecAemtsO, M, string of comchan 
beads, 53, AfrrAemtsu M, M, 
eomeJum necklace, 48 
A/rcAmnani. M, Qower, 127 
Mtthentanjr, 0, Chongli generation, 
181 

JfecAfntati^ ttani, C, flower, 127 
i)fecAon7cAan9sAi, C and AI, woman’s 
necldace, 58 

JUeeAunfff istoiffgany, M, dance, 159 
Meihcine Cliriatian Aos, 143, 
TJwdo’a view of, 148 n 1, Ao 
medicinca, 140 ; saeriGces thought 
more useful, 147, 148 
Alodicins men, qualifications and 
methods explained, 244-56; 
selects rammaker, 131, lucky 
house to supply egg m pig Aunt 
ceremony, 138, decides which 
eacrifieo is necessary, 148, 232, 
233. 235, 230, 239. 240, 287, tho 
8ito of soul’s capture, 233. 234 . 
bargains with tri/nyrejrt for 
patient's soul, 233, applies poul- 
tice, ISO, arranges reconciliation 
with the dead, 170, as messen 
ger to the dead, 239, to tir/a, 23G, 

237, 238, knows fiyo’s names, 
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224, forelelfs misfortunes, 250, 
purifies house, 25G, diagnoses 
child B illness, 2G0, m-ccremony 
to ’avert apotia, 287, consuUocl 
by village, 183, connection with 
familiars, ' 139 247, caa find 
nrcntuny, 289, ^trunj lung, 290, 
methods of omon taking, 291 
Meithcis, character of, com|inred 
with Aos, anlhropometrically 
associated with Aoa, 69 n 1, 
play Bword bean gnmo, 156, 
idoos of lightning, 301 n 2 
fnm^M and lampur, 107 n 1, 
use of dancing dao C2 n 1 
Melok, river, 07, 131, 207, 218. 

mythical origin of, 130 
Melanesia, beliefs as to dog an 
ccstors, 17 n 1, sky, 208 n 4, the 
Path of tho Dead, 227 n 1, 
poinlmg at rainbow, 30 j n 1, 
connection ‘between canoes and 
drums, 203 n 1, use of log drums. 
70 n 1, fi%e an I BIZ, female and 
mala numbers, 279 n 3 , expose 
dead on platforms, 280 n 2, 
enemies teeth worn, 02 n 3 
Melon, Ilengma village, dance. 
yoTj, 159 n 1 

Memi, tribe, use bamboo knife to 
cut ucnbdical coni. 204 n 1 
Jlfempan C and M, tree with medi 
cinal bark, 149 

ilen for dress, ornaments, see 
those headings, stages of ‘s 
lives, 177, 178, morals atrocious, 
213, married — repaint figures 
in morung, 75, serve aa mopu 
anganx, 185, none but — may 
give Feast of Merit, 2S7, scooIm 
O ld men 

“Mens work,” basket and mat 
making, 99, 100, embioidering 
white dots on belt, 34 
Menang ankhung, M, cockcroiv 
402 

hlenchang C Tab a tears 125 
Mendez Pinto, quoted regarding 
hair in Martaban 28 n 3 
Afeiien, 0 and M, accursed, eqmva 
lent to apotia 283 
Mening river, 97 

Jl/enongrton 7 C, roller for seeding 
cotton 90 

Mensumtion 397 402 

0 and M maize, 125 
Merane, clan 13, late a Idition to 
Chongli, 20 

MeTangUiambang, spiked metal arm 
lets, 43, 51, 63 


Mcrangkong, r illage, meaning of 
name, 427, abodo of AiQ 
kamr clan, 10, of Vatenr, 50, 
ro«i 7 aiMu, cloth, SI, special spears 
C3, JlfoaMu ceremony in, 116, 
ram charm, 111, 132, opium 
liabit in, 161, erection of peace 
stones, 207, sacrifice to botildore, 
218 

Merait jpong, kind of pipe, 152 
Altrangpongnok, M, dance dao, 
01 n 1 

AltrangUongtMng, C, nnklets, 53 
l/eret««tjf, C, digger, 1J5 
Alereitvng bnngCok, sixth clay of 
Moalsll, 118 

Meaftni/ok, C, cornelian necklace, 
48, S8 

3fft«nri//<mg, C, medicinal leaves, 
of wild arum 150 
Mesaagos, comeyanc© of, 178 
il/r«a tiiingnen, C, small deer cf ill 
omen, 20C 
Metal work, 97--0 
Metamsangbo, Changki clan, 26, 
nghlsastoear rods,4C ivoryarm 
lots, 5), head nags, 56, provides 
the Saneba for Cliangki village, 
165 

Mtlchar, M, blame laying ceremony, 
203 

Jl/rt* lung, C end M, ear pads for 
dances, 46 

Afrttnnnr, C ear pads 46 
AletsktMi, C, blame laj ing cere 



Jl/elnttcaliik, sowing ceremony, III 
Aletuchx, 0 measuring basket, 124 
Mexico, belief aa to markings on 
moon, 301 n 4 
Tlleruna, C top, 165 
Minotau, language allied to Phorr 
dialect, 19 n 3, expose dead, 
U50 single piston bellons, 98 n 1 
5/»ef«»n5w(7, M, bellows 98 
JIfxcAet C &0 thong, 101 
JlficAet, M, shrub, leaf as protective 
charm. 291, bark used for 
poultice, 149 

Micronesia, 279 n 1, belief as to 
markings on moon, 301 n 4, 
pointing at rainbow, 305 n I 
MiJcirs omens by eggshells 295 n 3, 
sword, C2 n 1 , substitutes for 
raorungs, 86 n I 
Mdemnok dance dao, 61 n 1 
Jtftlepfitng, jr, fire thong, lOl 
Milk, 133 
Milky SS ay, 303 
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llet, 107, Use of, 125 

lu, Hawaiau god of lower world, 

228 n 3 

Micfien, M, Ithcl conneil, 184 
indtn, 0, Cliongli khel couneil, 


said to have been first obtained 
from stomach of, 313 n 1 , blood 
cure for cracked skin, 297 , mark 
logs on rnoon eausod bj dung of 
— thrown by Xokfaagsonp, 301 


system described, 182-C, settle Mithan cacnfscc, Choncli 2.>D 200 

ment nf mo tia ai oni nnn 


ment of disputes, 192, presents 
to members in mithan sacrifice, 
377 

•rtden Pitlir, gets flesh of bull a 
head, 375; dries skull, 370 
inivet, flesh tabued, 144, omen 
of bloodalied to raiders, 296 
mt, wild, protecta from tounyrcwi, 
291 ; used to bring medjcme man 
out of trance, 245 
ir Jumla, ottack on Alioms, 97 
n 3 

firacle, presages evnl, sacrifico to 
avert, 255 

firwu, C, chillieft, 125 
Urir, Aoterm ofSangtams, Giangs, 
Phoms, and Konyaks. X 
fins, tliousht by Aos to bo descend 
ants of Ifokrnngr, 10. consuler 
sun male and moon femate, 299 
n 3, belief as to eclipses. 300 
n. 1. laarkinee on moon, 301 
n 4, name for Jlilky IVaj, 302 

Kf, obdlies, 133 

Wwany, 0. tree mth oatringcnt 
Imrk, 149 

A/wr/Hbon^*, C, bclloue, 09 

Muen, beetle, I2l 


378 81, Mong«en,261, 202. 3S7- 
93, 396, YtinLulamahi ceremony 
as substitute for, 254, daos dis 
played at, CO, Cl, corresponds 
to Anganu Iisil, 201 n i; to 
dream of, means killing of mitlian 
soul by <«ya, 293 . for maignia of 
performers of. and their families, 
eco Insignia of wealtli 

Mtlt, C, cotton rolled for spinning, 

jl/tfsi(I6(ifHn9. M, iliMlUitJung, C, 
fire atone, 101 

.tforttsu, festival, 220 , described, 
115-10, Chongti, lie, Jronp«en, 
118, new bells worn at CO, SIC, 
117, drums rcpaimi. 110, 138; 
dances descrilied. 15S, 15(?, en 
tcrtAiamcnt of guests, 181, con 
nection intli consummation of 
mamages, jja, 372, end ol 
financMl year, 400, 401 

y>, C, month in which the 
festival takes plsre. 40) 
j\/oot«»6<i Utta, 31. roontli in which 
the festival takes place, 401 
yfobonechokit, alias Mubonsehokut, 
427 

.l/obiin^li, M, store rooin. 85 


Muitt' C, shtxib. bark makes poul- A/oeoifop. sort of panji. 201 
tico, 149, leaf protects from Mo> of Annam. rrgorUing sword*, 
ttuMrcM 291 C2 n. I , uw bamfioo knifo to cut 

Misfortune, follows fiilso oath. 195. umbilicar conf 204 

190, 197, 108. attributed to Jiokocimng, suUtivisionai head 


bum their deaii. 19 n 3. bche/as tml. C. alioiit fifth night 


to Bcs of moon. 299 n 3. mark 
mgs on mooH, 301 n 4 
Mithan, importance of, among I*Bg» 


after foil moon, 402 
.Valel /riityn, M, about fifth night 
after full moon, 402 


tnbCfl. 78. euJtof — and butlalo, Mokongtsd, village, C, 


78 n 1. spcTjal Itlemidies, and meoniop of name. 427; connec 
pwrehase, 107, 388, not many twn with MokoeJiunp. 3 n , only 

Kent 107, 132. gpnna alter caU Mongwoi spoken, 3. obliternto 

mg, *133. hybrids with cattle, Son^amla, 8, find of bune<l 

13j’, skulls ns hcirhioms, annual ilnos. 62, afiorstuct making cere 

sncriflceto 205,277. exudoorrn, roomcs. 138, third to perform 

2*i7 n 3, connection Iietaeeii /•M/ajrcfamHriy, 319, marriage 

aoidsofmenand — and 221, ciistoros 273. funeml. 279 
37-’, 330. 23*) 378, 391, 3‘I3, Mole, flesh (abiierl, 144; taken as 
gliostsofoaerdiervl — iiceompani mrdicme, 149 
* srtcfificer ’* to \iJJagt» of the Molola, girl s>icrifi''cd to the flood, 
Dea<). 229, nrmSunj tai<l to bo 31 n. 4, 313 n. 2 
found in stomach of, 290; nc« J/ofomi, the great fire to enJ t’ • 
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world, 100, confused with hell 
fire, 413 

Molungba, leopard man, 249 
Molungimchen, alias Molungyim 
chen, 427 
Molungimaen, 427 

Xlolungkong, range named after 
Molungr, 10 

Molungr, reputed predocfissora of 
Aos, 10, probably Konjaka, ll, 
represented by SatigUcnar clan, 
23, 24 

Slolungsongaony, rnithan post, 2C0 
Molungyimclicn, villogo, 225 n I , 
named after Molungr, 10, 427, 
first mission station at, 33J, 41 1 
Molungyimsen, 225 n 1 , l>r Clark 
settlou at, 115 n 1,411 , Christian 
village, opium eating, 147, pro- 
nunciation taken as standard by 
Dr Clark, 33Q 

Mon, race, possibly mop hair fashion 
distinctive, 28 n 4 
JlongoJien, village, see JIungchen, 

Slongknmchang, clan, 13 
Slongmethang, t. MangmSthing, 
427 

Jitort(?mefij, C and 21, beam of loom. 
02 

Mongsemdi, V Mongsenyimti, 427 
Mongson, language group, ongm of, 
present position, 2, 3, id; earliest, 
story, 7, 85 clans, 20~23, phro 
trios, 20-20 j women's stylo of 
liair dressing, 20 ; customs sa to . 
cloibs, 30-38, in liouso building 
88, 89, pipes, 99 , restnctiona on 
use of ear rods, 40 ; spears, 04 , 
some villages have no drums, 70, 
cultivation customs, 110,111,112, 
!14,' Moalau among, 118, 119; 
tug of.war not practised, 119; 
reaping ceremonies, 123; aque- 
duct making, 128, food tabus, 
130, 144; precautions before 
wearing bought cloth, 104 , inter- 
marry with Cbongli, 163; use 
special term for mother, 174 , 
agegroup syatem, 178, J79, 
drum sprinkling ceremony, 208, 
tiunoremmung, 220; epidemic 
staying, 253; Toasts of Mont, 
2CO-02, 381—90; Trnimwfolc/Mit 
ceremony, 254, tenmq moKot. 209- 
marriage customs, 272-4 , corpse 
platforms, 280, ofiermgs to the 
dead at liarvost, 288; talo of 
origin of Nega'^, 310. nco 
measures, 400; months, 401 


Mongsen dialect, similar to Changki, 
21; discussed, 332, 333; alheil to 
Lhota, dissyllabic, 332, 340, 
earlier than Chongli, 334, out 
lino grammar, 334-59; alphabet, 
334-0; tho Article, 330, Nouns, 
330-8, Case, 338, 339, Prefixes, 
339, Adjectives, 340, Numerals, 
of all dialects, 342; Pronouns, 
343-7. the Verb, 347-57, Verbal 
modifiers, 353 , tho Negative, 354, 
Intcrrogativo, 356, Temporal 
verbal synonyms, 357, Adverbs, 
357, Conjunttiona, 358, Syntax. 
318, Comparative vocabulary, alt 
dialects, 359-01 , tole, 301 ; song, 
303 

Mongsen, Sampiir, clan, 21 

Mongsontsungr, clan, 20, may not 
weior liunukotepsil, cloth, 37; 
ngiits na to ivory armlets, 50, 61 ; 
bocf tabued, 50, 61 

Mongsenyimti, 0, U 5 “bigMongsen 
vilingo,” 71, 427; contains only 
Qtongli clans, 3, raided by Changs, 
12, outpost ttt. 13; Chaochirhvo 
m, 20; ram charm, 151 j ram 
stopping, 132; village council 
dispute. 2S2 n 2; many Mcred 
6tonosm,2I6; war with Mubong- 
chokOt, 219, foud wth Chuehu 
Yimlong, 241; uso A for », 333 
n 2 

Monkey, flesh tabued to women, 244 ; 
hunting, 140; menlcammwhcino 
from, 249; bone used for bosJfOt- 
maker’s spike, 100; why — has 
no fire, 100, 101 

Mon-ICfimer culture, buffalo nsso- 
elated with, 78 n Ij Shan hat, 
41 n 1 

Months, Ao names, 401 

Moon, Aos* ideas about, 209-301; 
otiicr tribes, 209 n 2 and 3, 
301 n 2, 3, 4, mflucnco on in- 
Bocta, 87, on seeds, 116; called to 
Hitnose, 64, not a deity, 216; 
invocations to, 79, 216, 374, 377, 
383. 383,384, 301. 392.394; bull 
or cow 08 present to, 388; age ol 
moon regulates apotia restric- 
tions. 280, names for phases, 
401. 402 

dark of the, bamboos cut at, 

87; children Lorn at — rehomblo 
tigers and leopards, 207 

dance, 159 

JlfoTni Aognni, C, pig buying com* 
mittco, 185 

JUopungki, C, store room, 85 
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ilopungsartgr, C, Cliongli genera 
twn, 181 , in song, 32!J 
Morals o( Aos, G8, 213 
llortar, lor nee pounding, 84 n 1 , 
eeo al$o Hice povmding table 
Bforung, the Bachelors' Hall ’ 
dosenption, 73 5, nhcro found 
elsowliero, 73 n 2 , carved posts 
74, Oo, 29S, rebuilding 75, com 
parctl to rich man's house, 85, 
repairof, as rnm charm, 131, 132. 
mimntiire — built by Sernas as 
fortilitj Tight, 208 n 2 , garden, 
227, herb garden, 291 , position 
os regards hljeh, 83, promuience 
m Jl/oat.»u festival, 110-17, 119. 
iis«l as “ green rooms ’* for clnl 
dren’s gnmos, 155, forlwddon to 
women, 73, exception, 285, drums, 
79. 168, ‘‘heads’ lmng»n,205, 
human efligies, 203, 206, slculls 
of Bacrificial victims hung in, 370, 
381, 302. 393 , remains of sacrifice 
eaten in, 110, household of 
“apotia" pass through, 285, 
“eacrificer' andmedicinomango 
to, after apotia averting cere 
mony, 287 . eacnficial mitlian 
brought to, before purchase, 38S, 
presents to head taker, 186 

■ . boys of. Age of entering, 177, 
perform menial duties, 177, grow 
llowors, 127, m ceremonies, 116, 
117, 118, 119, girls feed — with 
uponamet, 143, perform “drum 
sprmidiQg ceremony,” 208 , catch 
bird for ntangkolurongtoloi. cere 
niony, 254. bring m corpse of 
man killed m war, 280 

■ - men of, 75, 70, 179 

system, 179, control of, I7S, 

180, 181, funds, 187,entty ofboys, 
40,48, 177,178,102, duty of each 
group, 177, 17S, leaders of, 118, 
178, inroatfis entitled to cucum 
bers. 125 n 3, fined for gossip. 
240, discipline, of, 177, 179, 160, 
allocation of hearths, 170, adop 
tionot, by richman, 39, 55 details 
of adoption ceremony, 191, 192, 
interchango of presents with 
“father,’ 118, 119 

Zlosal, M, Strobilantfieg ^aeetdt 
Johiu, 92 

Mosumung, C, agricultural, genna, 
121 

Mother, special word for, used in 
certain clans, 174 , supports her 
daughter at delivery, liolds tim 
bilical cord, 264 , disposes of 


umbilical cord of her child, 205, 
pierces baby’s ears if father dead, 
26(>j responsibilities as to chil 
dron, in case of divorce, 270, 
shares of meat in body brushing, 
383, bull sacrifice, 380, “ mithan’s 
Cracks coverer,’ 392 
Jl/ofm, M, cat, 135 
Ufoulds, for metal casting, 09 
jlfoyapony, Bema pipe 99, 152 
J/oya part, O, Serna dance, 159 
Afej/a ’zungkhiin, maize, 125 n 2 
Ufoyotsung, king of the dead, 
identified with Sfetsimo, 227 n 1, 
with Anungtsungba, 225 n 1, 
230, Br Clarks account of 
origin, 230, 231, hia dealings with 
the dead, 228, 229, hia house, 
220, 230, rebuilding of, cause of 
many deaths, 230 
3lo:ueAt, C, reaping basket, 127 
Afozung, alias Moyotsung, 230, 
misuse of term m translation of 
New Testament, 367 
Moz&r, clan, 13, tale of origin, 
some join Sloncsen called Alulir, 
1C, some remained long on nght 
bank of Bikhu, 29 
Mubongcliokut, village, 10, 22, 427 , 
first blacksmith settles in, 97, 
scene of Chmasangba and Kiven 
romance, ICS, 310, aettlement 
of disputes, lOS, warwithMong 
eenyimti, 210, worrymg of Chris 
tisns in, 408 n. 2 
Mtieku, C, sugar cane, 126 
Afud fish, eaten, 143 , tabued to 
women, 145 

MuleUung, C, brass wire ear nng, 47 
AfukAw. C end AI, tobacco, 126 
AfoAAvr, Af, peach, )26 
A/uAtam AAwrong, 0, bearskm hat, 44 
Alukuli, village, 427 
iluksft, C and Af, liybrid of mithan 
and cow, 133 

AtuliTopukba, sub clan of Alulir, 23 
Atulir. Alongsen clan, origin, 16, 20, 
equivalent to Chongh, llozilr, 23 , 
rules as to wearing tsungHotepiiU 
and euvangiil cloths, 37, ear rods, 

40, ivory armlets, 60 
Alundas, burn their dead, 10 n 3, 
tattooing, 33 n 1 , use Shan hats, 

41 n 1, harvest and funeral 
ceremonies associated, 279 n 2 , 
belief as to eclipses, 301 n 4, 
Bachelors’ Hall, 73 n 2; use of 
tops, 1S5 n 1 

Alungchen, village, 427, tale of 
/ouadmg, 23 
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ilSphv, C and it, khel, 82 
Murder, punishment for, 193 
MuriUu, red ant, 200 
Murromi, were tigers village. -uO 
Murut, tribe, wet nee cultivation, 
use long Bword, 02 n 1 
Mushu, C, bottle gourd, 12G 
Mustard, 126 

Alulonjphuja, M, Alulongahtelit, O, 
rain shield, 41 
Mutsu, M sugar-cane, 126 
JlQtsCibu.clan, 13 

Muzabang, ancestor of Alapaclinr 
elan, 22, founds "Mungchen. 23 
il/uziiny ankhung, C, first cockcrow, 
402 

Naga, derivation of word, 1 n I 
Kaga tribes, origin and composition. 

8, teknonjmiy not a character 
latio of, 270 n 3 , vnow of head 
hunting, 200, of homicido, 203 
n 1 , aouthem origin indicated, 
304 n 1 , dislike curly liatr, 308 
n I, links with Khasis and Was, 
72 n I , effect of civdiKition on, 
214 n 1, 403, 415, possible Im 
guistie connections with Polj* 
ncsia. Malajs. Tahitians, Maori 
anti Tongan, 218 n 1 
Ifaga Labour Corps, 404, poor 
response of Christians, 420 
27ahor, wood, 63 
Kali, parings taken care of, 241 
Aaklmg, M, roller for seeding cot 
ton, t)l) 

Name, not used between certain 
relations, 176, alwajs used ^ 
twcon husband and wife, 175, 
given at car piercing, iroporUnco 
of. 2G0, rules ns to pclwtion. 2CS 
ct SCO ; opprobrious selected, in 
case of sickness, 208, 209 , Cliaiipki 
have two, 209, 270, no objection 
to saying. 270, nameless cliikra 
soul becomes wild animal, 228, 
— of Tija known to mwlicino 

Namsa’ng, Konynk village, onpn of 
Noklangclnnm, 10, 13. warwitli 
Tamlu. 209 

Nomim, of Papua, Bachelora' Halls 
and a ooden ilrums, 73 n. 2 
Nancliam villsgo commonly calleil 
Longsamtang, 10, 1 1, 420 , prow* 
pan, 103; ilaughter Mllngo of 
Changki. 170 

Sanyprra, M, add mint, 247 
Nankam, alias Lnngkam, 427 


Nap, C. colouring matter for tattoo 

Na^g, C and M, goat. 133 
Napthi, tree from which nap is 
obtained, 32 
KapUiu, M, see Nop 
Nasal index, of Aos, 28 
NasAi, C, cattle, 133 
Naahi Achi, C, bull sacrificed. fi«t 
ceremony of Ifoast of Merit, 

258. 370 et seq 
Nasht songsong, 0, Y 

memorato Feasts of Merit, JiU 
Natchez. Indians, claim sun origin, 

Natsmi. stone at, destrojed by 
Christian, 7 n 1 ^ 

NatiisO, traditional Nokrangr fd®* •’ 
Necklace, mens. 48 . wornena 58. 

imitation in funeral load. -HI 

Necklet, brass, boar’s tuslies, cus 
loros ns to weanng, 48 
Neck rings, 99 
Needle, 02 , , , 

Negrito, blood, associated with 
small ears, 30S n 1 , 

Kcgnlo, ol Kedah. 

recognition after death, 31 n 4 
Nephewe. ns heir*. 1 89 ,, 

Nettlea. brush with, to removo m 
luck, 104; sulk of. in broom. W 
eweep away evil, 25C, as Ixd for 
thieves. 104 

NtUong, hoildlo, 02 , 

Novd!,^ Captain O. A . 

Akas, 299 n 3; causo of eartn 
quakes, 303 n - 1 5 marks on moon. 
£)ann.30l,n 4 , 

New Cnlwloma, lichef ns to Path 
of tho Dead, 227 n 1 , 

New Guinea, cultural hnks whei 

as to eky similar to Acs ,2Js n 

firo-thong. lOl n 1, belief as o 
Path of tho Dead. 227 n » . 
ghosts steal Boiils 239 n 1 ; sacri 
liccs to souls of animals, « lu n. i . 
efiigies probably homes of souis. 

Nw^ Hebniles, ghost of moUicf 
entires soul of child, -iJ ” - 
New Toatament, Ao troasKtion. 

New Zealand, ls?hcf as to e^y, 
Bimilar to Ao*’, n 4 
Newt, flwh tnbuol. 144 
A C. Ngaua. 31. fi-di paste. 144 
xSti. spirits m Ungm» U. ®rr 
wluch oaths are taken, lO-*' 
Npaia. spirit* m ^"2^, 
which Mtlis nro taken. 195. ICO 
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*hayen niclauXta, 31, dark tune be 
fore da^rn, 502 

•cobars, beljef as to echpses, 301 
Ji- 4 , bamboo didi, 07 n 1 , dog 
totem eaten, 17 n 3 
— Kar, boar wrestling at Feast ol 
the Dead, 259 n 2 
•ghtjar, desli tabued, 144 
i^htmare, cause and effect, 292 
^nafc, 0, reaping sickle, 123 
mgsangebar, jfongaen clan, 21, 
may not wear i\ory armlets, 
60 

^ingCangr, holder of sky supportmg 
post, 29S 

/ »re>, creeper from which fish poison 
>3 obtamed, 141 

i’mq, G and M, san of Ficus tlattiea, 
141 

v’dsii, C and 31, sap of a Acus, 14 1 
C, dao, 59 

Volhartpen, fish trap, 142 
'7oklang clan, onmn of, 10, Koo 
yak name for Cuami Aos, 13 
'TokJang, obsolete daos, 0 n I, CO, 
61 , now means a hundred, 102 
f^oklangr, another terra for Nok 
raoer, 9 n 1 « guard of Kachan 
liaj, 53 n 1 

IfoUaptn, 0, doo holder, 59 
f^okfentmu, C and 31, form of friend 
ship, 200 

2fok{u, 3r. dflo holder, 50 
NoltpanU, Dare, Bachelors Hall, 

Nohpo, predecessors of Aos, 425 
Nokpoyiraehen, meaning of name, 
425; traditionol "ite of ^Tok 
rangr, 9, broken up by Lung 
kara, tale of war witJi LungUm, 
22, 23, raided by Chuchu Yim 
lang. 201, 202, haunting leopard 
near, 251, m tale, 322 
A'otr, old men and priests, 243 
3rokr«ROT, 23, 23. Ifoditionnl pro 
decessora of Aos, 9, allied to 
Konjaks, 10 11 

Nokrangnnangkoturong Iraditional 

sito of the Nckrangr, 0 
Xokaan. village not treated as Aoa, 

3, speak Longla dialect, subject 
to Cliangs, 333 

Noksenkim, trodilional viUngo of 
jroliingr. 10 

iVWswl'o, 31, first spear m iicad 
taking, 20-t 

A'oil»upi'l>a C, first spear m head 
taking, 201 


Noksutongba, hero lauded in sonc. 
329 

Noktansoag, man who marked the 
raooD, 30f 

AfilyMm/mpr ncru, JI, flower, 126 
^oI ««<7, C, a single dao,” obso 
fete, 102 

NomencUturo, 2CS et seq , sco also 
Name 

North, no equivalent for, in Ao, 397 
Nose stnag, of sacnfioia! mitlian, 
loaertion. 388, removal, 389, 
ceremonial laying on Mctim’s 
head and removal, 390 
AVea iart/ion, new group of boys in 
morung, 177 

Ntavang tree used byKschn JTagaa 
aa head tree, 81 n 2 
Nu, O, spear, G9 

Nu. Chon^i dialect, fatlier'a sister, 
a link with Kuki Kacliui, stock, 
191 n 1 

Auktmgihunp, C, About 4pm, 403 
Number* importance of certain, sea 
Tliree, Ft\e, Six, Twelve, Thirty 
Kumerais m Ao dialects, 343 
Nungsacliar, Mongsen clan, 21 
l/U4ung»u, C. iron spear, elan heur» 
loom, 64, 189 

Nzemi, tnbe, use spool shuttle, 91 
n 2 

Oath. 105~8, methods of taking, 
by decapitating fowl, 106, water, 
biting bamboo, eating earth, 197, 
grains of rice, 193, on skulls of 
mao, tiger and leopard, 106, on 
aacr^ boulders, 107, 198, on 
hend tree, 81 n 2 , misfortune a 
test of falsity. 195, 193, 197, Seraa 
method of e'wapiog consequenco 
of false oath, 23G n 1 
O Csllaglian, Mr , report regarding 
daoe. 9 n 1 , markings on moon. 


301 r 

Ochiehar, Mongsen clan, 21 , taleof 
origin, 24. 4S, may not wear 
tvory armlets, CO 

Od sowls, in dyouig, 94 ; in cooking. 
125 

OtMangjtAamK-Afrnion (pig’s leg 
CAtere), group in moning. 178 

Olhii, O, term of nddresa to man of 
speaker’s mother’s phratrj, 175 

Old man (men), chew clay, 153, 
occupations of, ICO, ear onia 
ments 46, 47, spears, C4, ini] 
animats mmonmg rebuilding, 75, 
in Bentungr. 234, to appease soul 
of wild amraal, 240, spears 
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mithan, 200, 380 , gives first cut 
at bull, 258, 375, kills eaenficial 
victim at wedding, 271, 272, 
selected as rain rnaker, 131 , socn 
fices to stop ram, 132, aeaist m 
‘ body brushing ’ ceremony, 382 
eats pup if only one in litter 
134, jnitlmn tied outside house 
of — of sacrifieor s clan, 379 
‘ sacrificer ’ gives meat to — of 
every other elan 250 377, ruba 
egg on cracked skin, 297 , duties 
of, at funerals, 280, has hair cut 
first after apotia, 280 Jiusks nee 
for oath ceremony, 105, Bellsiuc 
«un7, 223 , — with many children 
acta as match maker, 270 
Oldest man in clan, heirloom 
spear, C4, 169, divides up clan 
land, 188 

Old people, do not observe food 
tabus, 145, fish kept for, 141 

Old woman (women), occupation of, 
100, only — allowed to dye red, 
93, spins first after apotia, 280, 
of bride’s clan accompany her to 
new house, 271, 272, of bnde 
sroom'e clan lights fixe tn new 
house, 274 , four -> m aluna <iol 
an ceremony, 383, presents at 
bull sacrifice divide in house of 
oldest woman In clan, 386 

Omens methods of taking 294,295, 
medicine man’s speciality, 214, 
consulted by entrails of fowl, 87, 
113, 119, 120. 132, 204, 230. 252. 
238, 271, 274, 374, 380, 382, 387, 
389, 392, by gazing into roadhu, 
233, 236, 294 , by tbong, 101, 
110 described, 295, by tearing 
am leaves, 294, by breaking 
ginger, 294, by tossing ginger 
from dao, 295, by releasing a 
cock, 203, by throwing downleaf 
cup of madliu, 372, 382 , by eggs, 
155, 198, taken on birth of caff, 
133, on depositing *' head,’ 204, 
m diagnosing illness, 233, at 
marria^ 271,272,274, ineelect 
ing 1 Uler of sacrifice, 233, 
lucky house from which to take 
egg for pig ringing, 138, after 
gossip cute sacrifice 240 , m 
headache cure ceremony, 239, at 
tiya ceremony, 237 , at bull 
sacrifice 372, at body brushing 
ceremony, 382 

— , bad, 290, fall of dao m nuUtan 

sacnfice 61, pig or jungle cat to 
pollute house site, 87 , rush of 


blood from mouth of sacrificial 
victim, I2I, 382, 391, specks of 
dirt on owi leaves in (tya offering 
238, rubbish m tenli ralshiba 
basket, 371, mithan to drop 
etcrement short of stretch of 
tethering rope, 388, death to 
occur between madliu makingand 
bull sacrifice, 370 , omens of 
death stroke of good luck, 295, 
hear load of bamboos thrown while 
dozmg 295, fall of leof cups to 
west, 372 382, disaster fore 
told can bo averted, 287 
Omens good, 29C, toding fooil in 
stomach of sacnficial pig 121, 
fall of mud pillar towards liunter 
138. in hya Ivlam ceremony, 
madhu not to turn sour, 237 , m 
tiya offering, nee to turn sour, 
238. effusion of Mood m sacrifi 
cialpig 382, leaf cups, falling to 
wards the east, 372, 382 
OnpZmny, M, cricket. 302 
Ofiynal, C, cricket, 303 
Onaionnsii, M, bend taker’s cloth 
38 

Onion, given to ceremonial rice 
pounders, 386, 394 
Cn’u, C, creepers, leaves used as 
poultice, 150 

Opium, Christian Aos take to, .147, 
consumption of, Government 
measures against liabit, ISl 
Oraons, morung system among, 73 
n 2, 180n 1, beliefs as to sex of 
sun and moon 299 n. 3 bum 
their deed, 15 n 3, Amri clan 
among 20 n 1 , tattoo for recog 
nition after death, 31 n 4, use 
of Shan hat queried, 44 n 2, 
use of charcoal and oil tn tattoo 
ing 33 n 1 

Orchids, cultivation of, 128 skin 
used m ornamentation 44, 55 
Ordeal of hot fat, 7, 8, 8 si 1 
pulling leaves, 81 n 2, packets of 
nee, 195, 196 

Ornamentation, of clotlis, 92, 94, 
of pots, ml, 96, wood work, 93, 
metal work, D5, village dram, 
77, herring bone pattern 90 
Ornaments, 41 et seq , worn by 
women, 67, 68, 99, not worn 
by cluld till three months old, 
282, rules as to wearing, sus 
pended at Jifoalsu festival, 115, 
see also Insigma 

Omt, 0, SlnAilan/hes ftacodijohvi, 
92 
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OsoUpung, C, cockoo. 400. tale of. 
401 

Olakr, M, sheep, 133 
Ofangchutig, 0 and 51, Iiide war 
shield, C5 

Otsung lashang, 0, child’s bow, 154 
Otter, fiesh tabued to women, 144 
Otung nani, canna, 126 
Owen, regardmg Konyaka wearing 
enemies’ teeth, 52 n 3 
Owl fiesli tabued, 144, soul flita m 
— while dreaming (Chang), 292 
n 3 

Oj/imli naru, M, drongo plume, 47 


PacJiaJar, Jf elan, female speaking, 
1C2 

jPrtc^ar,5r,clan, male speaking, 163 
Paehar PaUf, 51, clan priest, 184 
Paggi Islands, dead exposed m, 
280 n 2 

Pamtmg, on cloth, 04, on wood 
work, 96 

Palaungs, claim sun aa ancestor, 25 
a 2, rice ordeal, 196 n 1; bo 
liefa as to unlucky for wild 
aiuxnal to enter house, 67 n 1. 
unznamed ghosts, 223 n S, soul 
calling, 235 n. 2i plantain tree 
synonym for human being, 279, 
(u^ire Urge ears, 303 n I , 
women wear puttees, 40 n. 4 , 
&li in bridegroom’s gift, 271 n 1 
Pan, cultivation of, I2o, 162, trade 
in leaves, 103, m preparation of 
opium, 161, chewed with betel 
nut, 152, vines private property, 

1 89 , may not be picked for tbreo 
years after apotia, 28Q 
Pandanus, fruit of, as liair brush, 
29, leaves as ram shields, 41, 
on road to the Land of the Dead 
(Fyi), 229 n 1 
Pang, C, spmdle, 91 
Pangchala, 51, plant used for tat 
tooer’s tool, 32 

Pangi, 51, buffalo horn trumpet, 
157 

€, f’A’wswvaUI w-e jncmnd 

ing, 378 

Pangrimm, noted lecyaril man, 24S 
Pangtangnu, O, ornamental spear 
abaft, C3 

Panji, described, 63 n 2, m village 
defences, 72, 201 , ua^ in tiger 
ringing, 139, iron — for elephant 
ktUmg, 13C 

Fan]! liolder, 63, 54, used m ram 
charm, 131 
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Panoi, Slelanesia, belief as to sky 
snnilar to Aos', 298 n 4 
Pop, Assamese translated, am, idea 
conveyed by, 203 n 1 
Papua, Bachelors’ Halls and wooden 
drums, 73 n 2, war canoe as 
drum, 76 n 1 

Parents, responsible for barrenness 
of daughter, 203, of bride con 
sent asked to marriage, 270, 271, 
bridegroom works for, gives fish 
to, 273, give presents at bouse 
building, 273, receive firewood on 
wedding day, 273 , of young 
couple, send food for some days 
aftermamage, 272 , arrangements 
aa to children m esse of divorce, 
276, dead — thought to attract 
soul of child, 239 

Farcnta m law, respect due to, 175 
Parsis. expose their dead, 2S0 n 2 
Partitions, m house, 89, 00 
Fbths, clearance of, communal task, 
109, fit Mooitu, 118, fit Talm 
puAong, 119, 120, during rains, 
121, spirits of the — , 119 
PaU aungia, 5f, head of village 
priests, 243 
Patt wa, Af, pan 126 
PaU 'yu, pan, 126 
Pa(t5an9. 51, assistant PaUr, 243 
Patir, 5f, pnest, 178, 243 
Fatkoi range, Ksgas on, legend re 
gardme sun anu moon, 299 n 3, 
301 n. 2. 4 
Pazat, yeast, 146 

Peace, making of. 206, 207, stones 
as witnesses. 62, 206, 207, slave 
given as indemnity, 211 
Peach. 126 

Pea fowl, reputed of sky origin, 
297 

Peal, on morung, 73 n 2 
Felew Islands, plantain stump as 
substitute for child, 279 n 1 
PtnlaU, sort of bird, 326 
Per »7w*u,C, medicinal weed, 296 
PertUa ocijnoxdta, 12j 
P eru, love cliarm stones kept m 
hoskat^ 290 JO. I 
PtU, 51, pehnu, C, star, 302 
Fezoma. Angami division, descent 
from two brothers, 14 n. 1 
Peru, C, ^rl’s first garment, 40 
PAoIAophailho, 5f, cuckoo, 400 
Phallic, emblem in tank, m Manipur, 

129 n 1 

Phanatxhung, M. boy’s shield, 154 
Phatak, O and 51, duck, 136 
Phemngnokmung, 51, Phtnehnol. 
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tnung, 0, genna aCtor earthqual^©, 
290 

Philippines, cultural Iink<» with 
bellows, 98, firo-thong, 101 n 1, 
belief ns to cause of eclipses, 300 
n 1, tale of men with inverted 
noses, 309 n 1 , oars distemled in, 
30Sn 1, effects of civilizatjonin, 
214 n 1, usoof entonics’ teetl), in 
ornamentation, G2 n 3, Qache 
lors’ Hall, 73 n 2 , cotton secvlmg 
mill 91 n I 

Pliom, tribe, called Jltrir by Aon, 1 , 
tale of origin and migration, C 
n 1, trade in bags, 34, lints, 44, 
salt, 103 , use of laya in trade with, 
102, poor weavers, buy cloth of 
Aos, 104, ho^B* hair cut after 
first raid, lib n 1, 305 n 1. 
poinsettias indigenous in — 
country, 127 n f, — blood in 
Ynehnm and Yong, 333 
Phomhek, village unsuccessfully 
ftttacUod by Cliangs, 220 n 2 
Phorr (Photsuni), languago not 
wholly Xagn, 19 n 3 
PliratncB and clans, 13 et seq 
Fhratrios, lists of clans m each 
Oliongh, IStSfongscn, 20,CI)angki 
liave no — , 20, exogamy of, 13, 
21, 102, 1C3, corresponding 
m different groups, 21, three 
fold division in, 20 , no Ao word 
for, 1£2) difference of customs 
and dress, 39, restrictions os to 
ornaments, 42, * formal friends ’ 
must be of different — , 198, 199, 
mon not of ‘ sacrificer's ” — 
assist at Feast of Merit, 257,371, 
see also ^noil;(ilKm 7 and Tutn 
nalr 

PAmcAom^, ceremony, 114, described, 
112, 113 

Pliulculalung sacred boulder near 
Khensn, 218 

Plnimbadege, Al,agod, causes earth 
quakes, 303 n 1 
Pknau, C, generation, 400 
Piddmgton, 3Ir , report on “deo 
Tuoni.” 49 n 1 

Pig keeping and feeding, 125, 
133, early castration of, 134, 
as scavenger, 83, sale of, 105, 
method of measuring, 399, 
bristles in headgear, 44 n 3, in 
att,9G, stomach tabuedtoMong 
sen men and oil women, 144, 
droppmgs defile house site, 87, 
hermaphrodite •— causes 
crops, 255, genna kept for litter. 


133; division of, m case 0 ! 
divorce, 276, all killed m case of 
apotiA, 285, raw pigskin given 
to ceremonial rice pounders, 394, 
given as presents to break 
adoption of morung, 192, at re 
conciliation ceremony, 175, m 
atornbH eoremonj', 199, to 
BtranffPTB, 165, 186, loliead taker, 
186, to dancers in bull sacrifice, 
3SG, to each Uiel, 393, to priests 
and Tafar, 259, 377, killed for 
guests st Feasts of Merit, 261, 
262, 378, ot wedding. 273, by 
each morung at Afoairu, 117, 
exacted as line, 3, 5, 182, 193, 
194. 194, n 1, 195; method of 
eocrificing, 252, 253, Bacrificed* 
at liouse budding, 00. at cultiva- 
tion ceremomes, 112, 113, 119, 
129, 121, 122, 124, 218, to secure 
good Calling, 218, to sacred 
bovddtrs. 218, 21D: at Teun(;rem 
tnuii^, 219, at Lteliabamun^;, 221. 
at Ltcbaba ayt, 221» 222, to 
ItUHM, 222, jn vjJJsge punflcB 
tion, 253. m bull saermee, 258, 
261, 370, 371, 372. ot "sacri 
Seer’s” granary, 2C0, 2C1> 262, 
387, 392, at ’‘aocrjflcer’s” field 
house, 260, 331 , thirty — s at 
tiurd Feast of Merit, 303, 394, 
little — burnt alive, third Feast 
of Went, 395, castroted — saen* 
ficed in case of sickness, 234, 235, 
23C, to obtain arm, 283, >n 
1 hyiprtu ceremony, 260, 381 , out 
side house to aid delivery, 266, to 
cure weakly cluld, 269, if house 
struck by lightning, 305 , maluno 
aot on ceremony, 383, 384 

Pig. wild, hunting, 139, 137, tread 
mg m wallow of, causes cracked 
ekm, droppirtgs cause sores. 296 , 
folk tale regarding, 312; Lioha 
bu’s— .322 

Pigeon, domestic, 136 

Pipe, varieties of, 181, 152, metal, 
made m Chun^ia, 98, 99, stone 
— manufacture, 99, tune m 
smokmg as measure of distance, 
398 „ 

Pipit, arrival sign of cold weather, 
400, beliefs regarding, 297 

Ptpvyo, 0 and lil, leaves used as 
poultice, 140 

Ptrr, 0, WHUtowmg fan, 124 

Pitcairn Island, use ot tops, 155 n 1 

Pitt Itivers Museum, ‘‘tails’* m, 
S3, bellows. 98 n 1 
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Ptt/a mtlul., rice measure, 400 
Pxyazx, C, jeast, 146 
Fiyongkong, abode of Kuig of 
tigers, 247 

Plantain tree, corpse referred to as, 
278, similar use elsewhere, 270 
n 1 

Platform, at back of house, 84, 
uses of, 85, not mode till wedding 
day, 89, 00, new one built before 
third Feast of ilerit, 393 
Plajdair, regarding fugitives from 
Nokpoyimchen, 9 n 2 
Pfmy, quotations from, regarding 
dogs, 17 n 2. 19 n, 134 n 2. 
colour of hair, 23 n 2, eSect of 
moon on insects, 87 n 1 , weasel 
in ointment, 149 n 1 , regard 
mg men with large ears, 309 
n 1, echpaos, 300 n 1 
Plucking aiivo, of fowls, etc , 204, 
234, 236, 252, 258. 374, 376, 380, 
387, 389, 395, prohibited by 
Goiemment, 258 n 1, 400 , 

p^ixyLap, C, bark which produces 
lather, 379 

Foinsettia, cultivated, 137, in 
digenous in Phom Land, 127 n I 
Points of compass, 397 
PoUsok, 0 and il, leaf used m wood 
potiwmg, 00 

Polynesia, possible Imguistio con 
neetiona with Nagae, 216 n 1. 
Land of the Dead 230 n. 5, 
plantain tree as substitute for 
man, 279 n 1 , belief as to cause 
of eclipses, 300 n 1 , markings on 
moon, 301 n. 2, ears not dis 
tended, 308 xu 1 , belief in tea 
skies, 298 , punishment for liomi 
cide, 193 n 1 

Pongen, phratry, sprung from Lung 
terok, 6 n 2, anceatora of, 130, 
semor phratry of Chon^i, 13, 
corresponds to Ang in Konyaks, 
13, to first phratry m Mongsene, 
21,22, qualifications for fuvangsu 
cloth 37 , special rights to oma 
ments 42,40, priest of — sacn 
flees m Chamecha ceremony, 120, 
ITngra chosen from, 183 
Pongenr. elan, 13, chief m Pongen 
phratry, 14 rights as to wear 
ing taMrlaxpxtu cloth, 36, Ungr 
should belong to, 183 
Pontang, mythical ancestor of 
Wozukamr clan, 14, 56 
Ponto, Malay armlet, 61 n 1 
Porcupme, quill used m weaving, 92 , 
flesh tabued to women, 144 
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Pork, not eaten by Molungr, 10, 
tabus regarding, 10 n 2 , tabued’ 
to Sanglihcar, 145, fines in. 181, 
182, presents of, to strangers 
183 183, 185, offered to tiyn, 
237, distributed at bull sacrifice 
373, 386 

Posts, of moruogs, 74, 06, 298, 

house, 86, 298, placmgofflrat 

of Itousa, 88, must not be from 
tree struck by lightmng. 88 n 1 , 
field house, 112, centre — of 
back wall, kxltwxg kulam sacn 
fioe at foot of, 322 , centre post 
between front and mam room, 
egg ofiored at, at bull sacrifice, 
384, centre post of porch brought 
m after third Feast of Merit, 395 , 
Y sliaped post, forked post, 
mithan or bull post, description 
of, 200. 202 , cutting and erection 
of. 203 n. 1, 2o8, 261, 370, 372, 
373, 335, 389, propitiation of 
spirit of post, 372, 373 
Pot makmg, 94-6, m other tribes, 
03 n. 1 

Pots, thrown away after sacrifice, 
240, broken, oflered to tsunTfem, 
235, old — thrown out for 
Lxchaba 221 

■ - ■- cooking, new placed m house 
at mamege, 271, 272, not used 
for BIX days after marriage, 199, 
new — medicine man’e perqiu 
eite, 230, 233, used in ceremonial 
madhu making, 393, all broken 
in case of apotia, 285 
Potters, Nokrsngr and Molungx re 
puted, 10 , Changki only — among 
Aos. 11, 94, inMampur, 11 n t, 
94 n. 4 

Poultices, 149, 150 
Pouit, Siamese possible connection 
with puixr, 243 n. 1 
Poivakapba, lialf, tonyti, weight, 397 
Powaratang, M third of soa^tt, 397 
Prayer, at sacrifice, 252, 253, 254. 
at consecration of drum, 79, 
putting up first post, 83, on 
selecting house site, 87, in con 
nectionwith cultivation, 110, 112, 
120. 121, 288, for ram. 132, to 
stop rain 132, on birth of calf, 
133, atpig hunt, 138, atpigeale, 
105, m settlmg disputes 197, 
while on raid, 203, at deposit 
ing of heads, 204 , to tiungrem to 
release souls, 234, 235, in be 
witching by egg 242, m village 
purification, 253 , to spirit of Y 
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post, 372, 373, at bull saenfice, 
258. 371, 372. 374. 385. 387, 392, 
at nutliaix 8acnfi( e, 2G0, 389. 377, 
.780,382, at ceremonial rice <lo 
ing, 377, m oluna aafc on cere 
roony, 3S3, in third Tenst of 
Merit, 394, 395, at wedding, 274 , 
for incrcaso 0 / nee, 290 

Pregnanej, precautions and food 
tabus of mother during, 2C3. 
of liusband, 75, 125, 253, con 
lugal mtercouTBQ restricted dur 
ing, 2C4 

Presents, village, importance of 
svetem, 185, 180, prnate, inter 
change on making formal 
fricnda,” 198, 199, 200, given by 
now pnest, 243, in connection 
with momage to parents, 270, 
273, to relations, 273. received 
from relation, 273, given m 
Feasts of Jfcnl, 250. 371. 370, 
377, 380, 392. 393, 394, 395 

Priest, for simple eeremonica h»a 
own »<, 243 , final age group 
among Clungki. 178. 

— — clan position, selection, 
imtiation, 243, distinct from 
medicine roen, 244, duties m 
reaping ceremony, 122; duties m 
eiueorepotia,289: senior — killa 
victim m tmin/pnoito4 ceremony, 
209, in Feast of Merit, 0, dn« 
skull of bull. 298. In Fea<it of 
Merit, M, plants Y post, 385, 389. 
lulls bull in bull sacrifice, 2C1, 
360 , kills mithan, 2C3, 391 , div 
rice cercmoniallv, 384, 388. kills 
"mlthnn's tmciis coveror,” 392, 
liangs skull inmorung, 362 , duties 
in b<>dy brushing ceremony. 381, 
382 , shares of meat in. 382, 
3S3 

Villages boanl of, selection of. 

duties, 243, 244 , cot mcnRcisl 
iictsm. 123. 121; makes cere 
niomal sowing, 114 ; part in 
reaping ceremony, 122 ; in aque 
duct instalment, 228; of Clmmi 
In Uiigma pool sacnfice, 129; 
oflort egg to stop min, 132; m 
Village punHeation. 253; in 
eniilwme staging, 253; m Blorm 
alUjing, 303, lights fire to piinfv 
companions of apotia, 2S5; bull 
sacnflccd outside bouse of eldest. 
120, Feast of Merit, C, receive 
pigs from " aacnfleer,*’ 239,377; 
two — inform sky folk of death 
of mitlian. 2C0, 3S0; senior 


ceremonially dries rice m mithan 
saendee, 259, 377 
Pnest, Pongen — kills bull m rAamr 
eha ceremony, 120; takes chief 

{ lart in LtcbaJia nyi ceremonj ,221 , 
lend of village priests, 243 
Prisoner, of war, di«posnl of, 205 
Property, 187 et Boq , woman may 
own \>ut not inlierit, 189, 100, 
prnate ownership of hamboo-ii 
etc, 189, movable, 189, 100, for 
landed — , see Land Division of 
— m easa of divorce, 270, 277; 
abandoned m case of apotia, 294, 
285, 280 

Ptolemj. alludes to Kagas, 1 n 1 
Pm.O, axe, 376 

Pua niefuil, 2lf, pua raiany, tnolok, M, 
tice measure, a day’s wage, 400 
Pun molol, C, rice measure, 399 
Puberty, girls enter chilt on attain 
mg. 212 

Pueblo, Indians, claim sun origin, 
• 23 n 2 

Puton^»ong$i)rt^, 0, mitlian post. 200 
Pulotu, Polynesian Land of the 
Dead, 230 n 6 
Pun, C, bamboo missile. Cl 
Punishment, for homicide «wi 
bodily injury, 103, for thefti 
mcendiansrn, 194 

Puppy, single — . in htfer eaten by 
old man, 134; ilashad against 
liend of sneri&cial mithan. 200, 
2fll. 380. 391 

Pdr. Jf, tbinl ago group, 179 
Purani, M, “ deo mom," 49 
Purnma moloL, C, rico moasure, 
399. 400 

Purclias, regarding distending of 
ears, 308 n 1 , enemies’ teclh. 
62 n 3 , rcganling three souts of 
Jeirs, 224 n I 

PunGcation, of ‘‘ saenficer ’’ an I 
household, 253, 375, 337, of 
village, 253, 26C‘ of house, 250 
Purlin, 89 

I’lirosliushang, died of seeing ]iingli» 
ghost, 223 

7 urr, C and if, shelves, 85 
PurrlaTio, C and M, wall ptale*. 69 
Pull, Lhota equivalent of piifir, 
possiWe connection with Smmew, 
poufi, 243 n. 1 

Pull tingr, C, heiul of the pric^its, of 
Pongen phr«tf 3 , 221. 213. weigh 
ing iicam kept m hU house, 3j7 
7*Ntit<an7, O, assistant priest, 213 
/V/ifAeptrii. pig given to TaZ-jr 
vnpr, 377 
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Pritir, C, priest, 243 
Puitau, C and W, indemnity on 
peace making, 207 
Fulsuru, stop used in pot making, 
05 

Puttees, worn by women, 40 
Puyetru, potter s stick, 93 
pM2(itru, potter's paddlo stick, 95 
Pteony, Chang festival at end of 
rams, 302 n 2 

Pyibon, s3rnibol of wcnlth, carved 
on buildings, 293, beliefs regard 
mg 297, awa/wwy obtained from, 
289, aaliva causes sores, 29Q, 
flesh tabued, 375 n 1 

Quartz and iron, used m place of 
flint and steel, 101, for new 
fire,” 102, m Uyn ceremonie«i, 
237,252, in new bouse on wedding 
daj , 274 , m Uptoki ao ceremony, 
287 , at ceremonial madbu 
making, 384 


PocAenfor, 21, medicine man. 244 
Ibtfter, 89 

Itaid as qualiflcotion for warrior's 
insignia, 43, necessary after 
reb^dins of morung, 76, con 
duet of, 202, 203 . before beating 
a new drum, 80, age of flrst going 
on, food earners on, 173, mam 
fieiiters, 170. saenflee for success 
of 203, division of tropliice, 201 
2fock — - to promote fertility, 208 
Bam, connected with stones, 129 
n 1, 131, 197, tale of cause of, 
303 

Bftinbow, Ao beliefs ns to, 304, 305, 
those of other tribes, 304 n 2, 
pomtmg at the, 303, 303 n 1 
Bam makers, possible origin of, 
131 n I 

Bam making, 130-32, raui charms, 
tug of war, 117 n 1 , fl*h poison 
ing, 131, pond on rich mans 
crave, 129 n 1, smennng of 
head,” 304 

Bam shield, making and Uso of, 41 , 
iise m ram charm, 131 
Bam slopping, 132 
Rains, the, trunyrrm. About during 
303, boasts of Merit and junket 
mgs not Allowed, ttui 
llaLiehar, Jif, ceremony to cure sick 
ness, 234 

Bangpang, tnbe, dao onlj weapon 
of, 0 u 1 , practise human sacri 
flee, 310 n, 1 


4S5 

Bangtsung, Salunam's treacherous 
lover, 3Jfl 

Bapa. water producing stone, 129 

n. 1 

Rat, eating crops foretold m dreams, 
203. «hj — eat nco, tale, 312? 
— dung, cure for dog bite, 160, 
flndmg — msenfi roAsm 6a basket 
a bad omen, 371 , poison for, 161 
Ratien, Lbotn mcdicme man, 247 
Batuchang, clan, 13 
ikm.r^uaneqmvalent of morung, 

Reaping operation and ceremonies, 
122-4, &stroapcrmothertnbea, 
122 n. 3 , smeanng of skulls at — 
time, 25$, 250, 370, see also 
Harvest 

Reconciliation, after quarrel with 
relations. 175, 170 
Be«!, favounte colour of Kagas, 409 , 
on spear sliafts, 03, 04 , m oath 
taking lOS, dyemg red work of 
old women, 93, — cock sacn 
ficed before jhum cutting, 110, 
released as min cliarm, 131, — 
bull sacrificed m first ceremony 
Feast of ^fent, 257, 281, 370. 
384, — cow or bull as ” mithans 
track’s covercr ' m isithan sacri 
flee. 3S8, 392 

Relations, quarrels with elder — 
eenous, 175, — - of bridegroom 
rccet\'e fish. 273, nearest — 
duties at funeral, 261. must 
touch ftpotia corpse first, 284, 
death of foretold by dream, 203 

Belationslup, 163 et eeq , terms of 
oddress, 164-74, (not indexed m 
detail) special word for mother, 
174 , special terms for blood tola, 
tions, 175, use of name between 
certam relations, ITS * 

Religion, of Aos, described, 21S 
et eeq 

Religious officials, 243 52 

Besgma Inbe, armlets, 49 n 2, 
pattern of spear, 03 n. 2 , do not 
use flint and Steel, 101 n 2; 
rem charm, 129 n 1, dance 
Htin y»rt, 159 n. I , uso of word 
for mother, 174 n 1 

Rri^ony teehtr, C, doomoni,’'49 

Rice. staple fooil, 107, 142. drying, 
85, cooking of 143, infants /«! 
withmAsticated,267, lendmgsnd 
selling 100, 107,393, a standard 
of %'alue, 187, widow’s share, 
rules as to inheritance lOO, 
division of, m case of divorce. 
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276. bndepnceBsse<«edm,2^, 

273, methods of measuring, 35)9, 
in mamage ceremonies 
present. 273, earned m marnaw 
procession. 274, m funeral load, 

281; mjthical sources of, Ji-s. 
use m ceremonies 
choosing house site. 87. at 
cultnation ceremonies, 114 .“*• 

110 123. in Feasts of Went, 
ceremonial drjnng 259, 377, 384, 

388. 393, ceremomal pounding, 
259.261,378,385 389 390 394. 
poured on victim, 258 259, 374, 

380. offered at skull smearing, 

387 : fermented basket of, 

gnen by ‘father” to morung, 

119 . otlered in agricultural cere 
monies 113.119,123, offered m 
cure for sickness, 233, in mar* 
nsge ceremoTues, 271, 272. 273, 
m Dull sacrifice, 371, 380, grain 
raw — eaten b> saenfleer ’ to 
break fast. 301 . grains of. from 

g ood singer’s house put into 
ancing drum, 158 
Rice beer, see Modhu 
——dumps, as measures of distance, 
124, 398 . . 

— flour, sprinkled on eacnficial 
milliAn’, Iwod, 3»0 . “ 

* sacrificct's ” household, 3*u, 
387 , to head taker, 205 , 

— paste, smearoil on 

andskulls 205,259.200.201.502. 
370, 381, 387 , 

. ■— pounder, goes to wife in case ol 
dnorce 277, uwl to kill mitlian 
at sacrifice, 202, 391 
— pounding table, doscribe<l, 84 , 
m other tribes, 84 n I . cera to 
wife m enso of diiorce, 277 
—— straw, to dream of means rats 
will eat crop, 293 ^ 

Rich men, possesa arm il». 

Icaio tufts of branches ^ ‘W 
tops m ilium cutting, 1*®»,*’* 
ru 1 , build field house first, 1I-, 
kill pigs at Moatfti, 110 . adop 
tion of village, khel or morunp. 
191, pond on graie of, as nun 
cliarm. 129n 1. 1 el I to ransom 
if raught in a rani. 200, warnors 
honours easily obtained bj, 41, 
200 , progress to Ijirul of the 
I>ca«l, 22U, raml>ow device on 
corpse platform, 30t, see al» 
Insignia of wealth 


baby with — hand. 265 suitor 

and friend enter parents houso — 

foot first. 270; m omentokmg. 

— hand holds consulter s portnm. 
294 295, leach bite on — iiand 
portends death of near relation, 
290 

Biifiu, M. garden. 126 

RUtinij. M, advance guard loader. 

River, dream of crossing foretells 
Stofl.<^E«.,,294. mylh.c*' 

C, Chongli generation, 

nonycWiy naru, M. child a ear 
ornament, 48 , 

Itonaehu. C. bamboo spear, 04 

Roof, construction of. 89 . of t wew 
^ floor, not put on till harvwt. 

Rop»‘. 

mithan •' BAcnficcr, 281, 

t,on of tethering ro^. 
riage ceremony. 271, usea 
bufl sacrifice. 373 . cano -- us^ 
for sncnficial mithan kept 
licifloora 389 , _ i<» 

ilJu,lLd. LLot. cMI.. •• 

Uunyf-ottprO, 37 n - 


S»"nj. SI. r* P'j;*,,'”™; ” 

ancrince. 201 >• ” 


Insignia of wealth sacri , 

Right, lucky to hear laughing . .r.miij ' see under rcapee 

lhri.h»on,!90. f.thrrtotl«d. <■' *” 
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tive headings, seo also Cera 
monies SacriSce if drum be 
smged, 70, when water supplv 
13 redug, 83, m connection with 
housebuilding, 87, 88, 00, 222, 
to remove ill luck from oma 
ments, 104. to get ram, 132, 
at ITngma pool, liQ, to get nd 
of xndoaneo of spirits, J0$, tja 
war path, 203, to sacred boulder*<, 
180. 217, 218 m connection 
with Eickn^, 231, 232, 200, to 
punfy house site, 275, after 
BpoUa, before picking fxan or 
ttiatching palm leaves, 286, to 
erenluny, 200, if house struck 
by lightnmg, 305, to asert ovil 
consequences of miraclea, 255 , 
supply of victims for village — , 
182, 183, 187, altares of meat 
(see Meat), place of, at field 
house, 112. m house, 222, 3S4, 
outside Village fence, 120 
*• Sacrifieer ’ tho giver of tho feast, 
370 n 1 

Sago palm, spear sliafts of rind, 63 
8t Johnston, tracesexnosuroofdead 
from India through Borneo to 
America, 280 n 2, finds three 
roam typea m Pacific, 302 n I 
Saiyichang, clan, 13 
Sakai, Nc^ito tribe, belief as to 
eclipses, 300 ti I , belief os to 
Pain of the Dead, 227 n 1 , uso 
hombiHfeathersinrnagic.aSn 3, 
ii*ie “ stamping tubes ' forilrura^ 
76 n 1 

Salt, trade m, 103, 104. in food, 
142, diwion of, in caw of 
divorce, 277, parcel of, gi%en to 
divorced wife for granary, 277, 
carried m bride's procession, 274 . 
brought by bride's friends, 272, 
m Feast of SIcnt, scattered on 
sacrificial bull. 258 , fed to 
“mitban’s tracks coverer,” 388, 
gi\cn to dancers, 3S0, given to 
seller of mithan, 388, 389, lump 
handed round far dancers to bite, 
395 

8a1iilamung, village, origin of, 317, 
427 

Salunnru (nio of 310 
Samm, M, four senior members of 
min^en, 184 

Samoa, dogs eaten in, 17 n 2, 
belief m sun's power of iropreg 
nation 25 n 2, nunishmoit for 
homicxie, 103 n 1, ram making 
stone, 129 n. 1 


Saffipnl, M, threshing floor, 121 
Sampur, clan, 13 
Sanapony C, sheep, 133 
iSdn>7a rail, }I, monkey trap 140 
San^fta.head of khel among Cbangki, 
185 

Sanybani;, berry, ICO 

C and M opening pro 
cession m dance, 159 
Sew^fin, SI, bamboo spear, 64 
5an^n«i, C, second morung group, 
178 

Sangpur, dialect obsolete, 2, 332, 
mnauietl long on right bank of 
Dtkliu, 20, occnpi^ part of 
SeiQA land, 20 n 1 
Sangpur khel, m Longsa, 2, origin 
of, 8, Ltchaba appears to 220 
Sangraehu, see Sangmtsu, 427 
Sanemtsa village 427, contains 
Chongli end Mongsen clans, 3. 
332, female society m. upset, 
40, dispute regarding nory 
armlets, 50, 51 , oaths taken on 
head free, 81 n- 2, deputes 
settled by pullmg leaves, 108, 
keep corpses for a month, 270 
Sangtam tribe, callevl Minr by Aos, 

1 , claim Lungierok ongm, 6 n 2 , 
outwitriiom*. 6n 1 Southern— 
langimgenotwhotlyKsga lOn.3, 
work for Aos, 103, u*o (lint and 
steel, 101 n 2, do not use bull 
roarers, 150 n 1, wear crystal 
ear rings. Ci n 1 , dance tniri 
yori, 160 n 1, antiquo bronze 
ornaments, 62 n 1, daos 60, 
log dnuns 76 n J , oath on 
tiger skull, 106 n 2, com 
municatewillipky folkmdreams. 
223, battles with Semas CO n 1 
Senglamln, villoge, founded by 
woman, 8 

^anyynnj/ii, 31, carvwl beam m 
sigma of third Feast of Jlent, 305 
SoTupong, name for all hunting 
dogs, 135 

Sanitation of Ao vdlacc 83 
Santa, C, beer siev e, 147 
Santa Cruz, loom, 01 n 2 
Santa ^farui fi\o for woman, six 
for man, 279 n 3 

Snntalfl, bum dead 10 n 7. lichef 
M to markings on moon 301 n 4, 
know tale of sun ani cork, 314 
n 1, tattoo to rocogniio after 
fleatb, 31 n. 4, men opprar as 
animals to spirits, 23( n 3 
Santok, village atlackcil, 8 n I 
C, water tortoise, 143 
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Sapindtts detergent, seed u«ed as 
eye of tiger’s effigy, 9C n 1 
Sara, SI, evil influence of wild 
amnmls, 240 
Saramsti, Sul 

Sarat lik, SI, conch shell necklace, 
48 

5am funds o! village etc, 180,194, 
question of Christians paying to, 
407 

Satsekpa, village, 142, 427 , leopard 
troubles, 251 

Satsema, clan, descent, 14 n 1 
Saya, C, ceremony in prchrmnaMcs 
of mithan saenflee, 378 
Scalp, placed on effigy in morung, 
20o, 20G 

Scandinavia, legend of markmgs 
on moon 301 n. 2 
Sekren^, Angasii, festival dancing 
to promote fertility, 118 n 1 
Seligman, Dr , dream mterpreta 
tion, 293 □ 1 

Serna, tribe, distmguiahed from 
Ao 9, 1, press Acs hard, 4, II, 
fight between clans, fin 1 , as 
cultivators, 107 , pot making, 
93 s 1 , do not use fiist aim 
Bteel, 101 n 2 . use airord bean 
creeper, llfin I, ' first reaper,” 
122 n 3, sow cockscombs, 
127 n. 2, traps 140, hair 
cutting, 23, armlets, 49, gaunt 
lets 92, baldncs, S3, aprons, 
94, looms, 91. adoption cus 
toms, 191 n. 1, lock of hair 
from “ head ” given to brother, 
SS n 1, bull roarers, 156 n. I, 
belief as to snake and pregnant 
woman, 263 n 1, war learnt 
from ants, 200 n. 1, stampeded 
by nightmare, 292 n. 2 , punish 
meat for homicide, 193 n. 1, 
distend ears, 308 n. 1 , mmiaturo 
morungs and sham panjis. to 
remove scarcity, 208 n 2, mar 
riage with father’s widow usual, 
163 n. 3, soul calling, 239, 
cock released to escape conse 
quences of falsa oath, 236 
lu 1 , medicine man sucks 
out pom causmg article, 244 , 
apotia customs, 284 n 1 , views 
on twins, 207 n. 1 , dream inter 
pretation. 292 n 3, 293 n 2, 
omen by fire thong, 295 n 2, 
belief OB to sex of sun and moon, 
299 n 3, eclipses, 3D0 n I; 
markmgB on moon, 301 n. 4 , 
lightning Cash of god’s dao. 


303 m 2, rainbow, leg or bridge 
of sky spirit, 304 n 1, pointing 
at rambow, 30a n- 1 , thmk 
dog’s flesh health giving IS m, 
tales of men with inverted 
noses, 309 n. 1, how tnbes got 
elotha, 311 n 2, cuckoo and sow 
mg tuna, 400 n 1 
Serna Ongm attributed fo Amang 
clan 20 n 1 

Serna Shitzi, village, 127 
Semit, O, nee pomidtng table, 84 
SerUt leaves, 373, 374 
Senh rakehiba, C, special basket of 
madhu, m bull aacriflce, 371, 373, 
370 

Sentiayen, C, ‘ tying up announcer ” 
m bull sacrifice, 378 
Sentries, 201 

Senttultck, ceremony to care vlcets, 
250 

Sentungr, C, ceremony to cure 
siclmesa, 234 

Sepolnangrt, waut cloth, 3S 
SeroQu, village, onuimenCa made to, 
53 

Serow, flesh tabued to women, 144 
Sesamum, in dyeing, 94 a J , — 
mdicum, m cooking, 125 
Sewell, Slaior, regarding dog sacn 
fices in Nicobara, 17 n 2 
Sexes, separation of, in dances, and 
tug of war, 117, equalitj of, 211 
Sexual act, imitated at uistitulton 
of aqueduct, 128 

— — intercourse, not practised in 
l^nd of the Dead, 231 , restne 
tions on, 264, after marriage, 
272, 274 , dreams of, interpreted, 
293, 294 

Sgheu, pupa, into which Karen 
souls are turned, 254 lu 1 
Shangherig, lizard, 200 
Shana, two handed swords, 62 n 1 ■ 
tug of war, 117 n 1, story of 
gourd's ongm, 26 n 1, hat, 41, 
281, distnbation of, 41 n. 1, 
probsbiv cast ancient laya. 
102 n 1 , fire guns to drive off 
ghosts 241 n 1 
Sheep 133 

C, shuttle, 02 

Shcnckrrvfignetk, C, obsolete dao, 
102 

Shertt yot, C, conch slietl necklace, 
48 

Shiabuddin Talish, alludes to h agas, 
1 n 1 , Caros’ fondness for dog 
flesh, 17 n. 2 

■rawnyrruirAir, C, boys’ game, 156 
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Shields, described, 63, 66, hide, 
07, m marriage price, 271, 
boys', 164 

Siiiluti, Chongli hero, 7, IG, Aau 
knmr clan descended from Ins 
dog. 16, 17 

Shim khurong, C, bear skin hat, 44 
Shingu C, monkej trap, 140 
ShinO, C, lime, 152 
Shiptnstt, cloth of honour, 30 
£Aipu, C, boars’ tush necklet, 43 
iSAtra, C, evil influence of wild 
animals, 240 

Shitilung, elephant stone, story of. 
eacriCco to, 219, ram making, 
131; ram stopping, 132 
Shiunta, present of miwl at Feast 
of Merit, 377 , 

Shontusensenzyar, clan, 13 , talo ol 
origm, 16; equivalent to Sluli 
Topukba, 23 

Shompuchonp, clan, 13 , , 

Skosangtak. C, section of minden, 

Shubwn, C, baldric, 53 
Shuganu, pot making villige m 
Manipur, 04 n 3 
SAumumu, plantain, 126 

Shuttle, 01 n 2, 02 
Siam, lingmstio connection mth 
Aos. 243 n 1, cultural links 
with • bellows, 08 n 1. haw 
dressing. 28 n as to 

cause of eclipses, 300 n 1 
Sick, fish for the, 141 
Sickle. 121, 123 

Sickness, caused by 

227, 232-8, by the dead. 23 J. 
bv bemg gossiped about, -OJ. 
gwildloiLils, 240.ceremom^ 
to cure, 231-240. see also 
Medicines, 148, , . ,i 

SmtnOE at festivals, 328, at bull 
Tcrffici 375. 386. 394, women 

““.oSr 

of DIE m third Feast of Merit, 394 
l^ifiter women whom a man calls 
® !^ 'Ao’s respect for. 415, dance 
at mithan sacrifice, 260, 379, 389 


StUrltam, M, woman’s skirt, 39 
Si*, male number, 233 n 1, 232, 
in bov's ear ornament, 47, oflenng 
waved — tunes over male, 233, 

234, — sticks m Racnficial fence, 

— olTermg to imngTem for male, 

235, — chabili offered, 230, 

— offerings to ib/#«ny, 238, man 
BurviTes — “familiars,” 247, 

— mmiature hoes in ceremonies, 

256, 375, — bamboo knives at 
birth of boy, — supports for 
basket for after birtb, — snares 
round basket, father retires — 
tunes after placing, 2C5, — 

(lays* genna after birth of boy, 
266, man’s corpse kept — days, 
279. notiung killed by house 
hold for — days after death of 
man, 282, tlie number recurs 
in following connections, in offer* 
tnsa, 87, 113, 114, 191, 305, 

— days genna, 75, 88, 112, 113, 
122, 123, 133, 134 240, 288, 200. 
297, 376. 377, 383, 387, 393, 

scraps of meat for head taker, 

233 n 1 . bought cloth brushed 

— times with nettles, 104, — 
sticks at place of sacrifice, 112, 

bits Ol rat dung m doc bile 

cure 150, — day penoils m 
apotiA purification, 285, — • am 
leavea m apotia averting cere 
mony, 287, m hya‘# offer 
mg. 237. sarnficial pig stroked 

— tunes, 372, 382 ; victim 

smeared — tunes, 269, —pieces 
of pork to each guest, 373, — 
pigs m bull sacrifice, 261, 3S4, 
USD of cooking pots prohibited 
for — days after marriage, 199; 

— leaves pulled in settlement of 

dispute. 19S, — bundles of 

tying temboo m Jlloatsu, 118, 
heads removed from head trco on 
sixtliday, 204, 205, — members 
in vanous councils, 185; — doors 
of the sim, 314 

Siwa. dogs used ns food in, 17 n 2 
Smns, fire guns at funerals, 2tl 
n 1 

Skeat and Blogdcn, regarding Ne 
gnto blood and small ears, 308 
n 1 

Skirt, describeil, as lojiignm, 19, 40, 
Pongen and LiinEkam may ein 
broider, 43 , also latenr, Co 
Skull, human, ploeo'l on effigies 
206 n 1, oath taken on, 196 
{fm skulls taken fn raids see 
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Head); — B of sncriftctal victims 
as heirlooms, 205, 257 { go to 
man in case o( divorce, 270; 
treatment of, 205, 258, 260, 200, 

261, 262, 3T5. 370, 381, 382, 387, 

303, wi>oden models placed on 
corpse platform, 205, 231, — 
of "mithan's trnrka coverer" 
hung m morurtg, 332, tndlutn — 
brings orcn, 257 n 2 

Skull post of ^Vaa, 262 n. 2 
Sky, Aos’ idea of, 223, 2flS, 301, 
hvns and mithnn souls live in, 
223, 224, 23C, 245, souls come 
from, 224, 225 , Land of the 
Deed in, 227; m connection 
mtb ram and had, 303, 304; 
orimn attributed to pea fowl, 
end pipit, 207; to dream of — 
falling presages apolta death, 
293 

Sfey-folk, 223, 224; deceived regard* 
ing mithan saenCee, 250, 378, 
informed of it, 200, 380, fear of, 

262, 380, 301; had comes from, 

304, cause lightniag, 305; fiyo 
celled — . 223 

Slave, tiaiie . ela^es, 193, 211; 
clan founded by, 22, 23; killing 
of, 206, 211; marriage of, not 
allowed, bankrupts become, 211 ; 
treatment of, release of, children 
of, 211 ; finger of, amputated to 
cure owner, 232 ; eon sold as, to 
pay father’s debts, 246; infanli* 
cide by girls, 207, ownership 
of, indicated on corpso platfonn. 
281; to dream of bemc sold as 
— - presage of death, 292; in 
next world, 200, 205, 280 
glowworm, pregnant woman may 
not kill, 203 

Snake, evd influences of, 112; 
flesh tabued, 144 ; pregnant 
woman may not kUI, 263; — 
to go up hdl unlucky, down 
lucky, 206 ; carved on dao 
holders, 96; death from snakO' 
bite reckoned as apotia, 283 
Snares, for birds, 141 ; imitation 
set round after birth, 266 
Snow peaks, Aos' ideas of, 306 
Social organization, 170 
Society Islands, belief aa to rain* 
bow, 304 n. 2 j eftigies, probably 
homes for souls, 225 n 2 
Smjrt, 0, “ tail,” 64 
Solomon Islands, belief as to 
ghosts of acumals, 240 n 1, 
use of tops, 165 n 1 ; distension 


of enr practised, 303 n 1; pot* 
making similar to Aos, 05 n. 1 
Son, ns heir, 160, 100; gives share 
of meat to father, 101; — of 
’‘aacnficer” tethers sacrificial 
mithoD, 385; removes its collar, 
301 

Sotuj, C, roof treo, 80 
Sang, singing of songs at all festi 
vals, 328 ; spocimons of, 320, 330, 
331. 353, lovo songs tabued at 
bull sacrifice. 375 
Son^konff, C, lirom, 70 
Soiigfartg, 0, sitting out platform, 84 
Son^langkitaritjt, 0, back wall, 00 
Smttfpen, C, first day of JHoatnl, 116 
Songpet, O and M, astringent tree, 
140 

^bfi^pirr, C, youngest morung group, 
178 

Songti, unit of weight, about 
8 Ibo.. 307 

Songyvr, M, first age group, 170 
Soot, m tattooing, 33, m other 
tribes, 33 n I ; nibbed on wound 
after oastrating pig, 134 
Sores, prevalence of, ceremony to 
cure, 256; causes and cure of, 
296, 305 

Soul (for souls of the dead, see 
Dead), nature of, 223*8, 227; 
wanders in sleep, 206, 226; 
meets the dcul, 293; threefold 
connection with liya and mithan, 
224, 232; incarnation of, re- 
sides ui head, 225; transfer to 
effigy after death, 206 n 1 ; 
effort to bring back soul of slsto, 

225 n. 2; what happens to, after 
death, 220; capture of, by 
Itungrem causes illness, 227, 232; 
transmigration into insect, 227 
n I ; dangers that beset the, 
231—41; enticed away by the 
dead, 232, 239, — of unborn 
child, 235 ; a tiny renhea of 
body, 331 n. 1 ; — calling cere- 
mony, 235; — of game causes 
Illness, 238, 240; — of nee, 

226 n. 3 

South, Aos haio no word for, 397 
Sow, sacrificed, in Ap/iiMaiiy cere- 
mony, 114; to cure sickness, 234, 
23S, at bull sacrifice, 261, 584, 
385, 366 , at mithan Barrifice, 
388. 389. 390 

Sowing, method of, auspicious tune 
for, 115, Ceremonial — of old 
fields, 113, of new, 114; cuckoo 
summons to, 400 
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Sprar, descnlxxl, 62, 6-1} Imj's, 
15-1, Kimilnntioa m other fnijes, 
63 n 2, iroportation of, 104, 
taking to throhliing floor talwietl, 
122, M clan heirloom. 64. 169, 
use m oath taking, 100. IDS. 
interchanged by atombS. IDO, 
ilnctl to euro wound it )ut.9 
rnnied. 200, came«l bj dead. 
223, throim at moyoltunj’* iteo. 
229, aernping of, as euro if 
“familiar" killcil, 2tS, wooden 
— placed m front of corps® 
nlatjorm, 2S1 
Spindle, 01 

Spmdlo whorl, 01, manufacturo 
of, 09 

Spinning, 00-92, tabue<l to men. 
00, process described, 01. not 
tabued when hiuhand on raid. 
207, tabued m Village for period 
after apotia death, 23C 
Spinster, her passage to Land of 
tho Dead obslnicecd. 223 
Spirit, of Y post propitiated. 372, 
373, of dead, eeo Dead, house 
— , aeoKitsung, 222, evil— a, sc® 
rsimjrem 

Spinta of wine, use»l by Chnstian 
eonterts as medicine, 148 
Spitting, on rupee to emnhosito 
sow, 3S3; to esorcts® 

238. into mouth of aacniiciat 
victim, 237 

Spittle, of patient m omen taking 
213, to transfer personality to 
Mctim, 269, 237 

Spoon, m marriage ceremonies, 271 

Sprain, cur® for, 160 

Spy, vso of, 201 

Squirrel, flesh tabued, 141 

Star, Ao names for some stars. 302. 

shooting stars, 303 
Stilts, 156 

Stomach, of bull given to firewood 
collectors, 386, of pig tabued to 
women, 144 

Stomach ache, cause and cure of. 
238 

Stone work. 09 

Stones, as santnes 201 . as bomea 
for souls of anccstorri, 201 n 2, 
dear], turned into 211 , thrown 
at apotia a bouse, 2S'i 

luck, 289 et sot , house 

burning "tone, 2^10 291 

peace, 82, 200, 207, pros 

perity, see Arenlunt/ 

—— sacred, 210 10, m Ungroa 
pool, 129, one owns land, 189, 
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eggs offered to, by raiders, 203, 
connected with weather, 120 
n 1,131.132,107.217.218,210. 
117, with rrops, 218, 219, with 
fishing, 218 

Strabo, regarding men with huge 
car*. 308 n l,309n 1 
Strangers, prohibitioris regarding 
entering houses, 112, 131, 134, 
383, 387. 303, yiUages, 254, not 
usually told second name, 270, 
— passing may take stranded 
fish. 142, entcrtajiment of, 181, 
182. 183. 185, ISC, if — bangs 
funeral toad on corps® platform 
ho receives a field, 281 
Streets. 80, 81 

SlTobtlanlhes /faeeiifi/ofiua, us® In 
tattooing, 33 n 1 , in dyeing, 92 
Stumble, on way to oatn taking, 
loses case 103, consequences of, 
to pregnant woman, 23'*5 the 
dead ulio — turned to wood or 
stone, 231 
SO, 0. mithnn, 132 
Subdtvisional officer, position and 
duties, 404 et seq 
5it^n. C, carp, 140 
SitbtU, 0. woman’s skirt, 30 
fdbusii, 0 and M, body cloth, 38 
filbusOrem, C and 31, cloth dyed 
Idue. 38 

Sutho, If, rearguard commander, 
202 

Silfhate, C, apron, 54 
^uebt, 0, milhan sacrifice, 250 
Suohorty, C, wooden dish, P6 
Suckle, who may — another's 
child, 267, 2C8 

Sugar, cano, 126, leaves tisnl in 
yeast mslnng, 146 
Sumatra, cultural links with bcl 
lows. 03 n 1, eatmg of totem, 

17 n 2, roin making stone, 129 

Sun. not a deity, 216. Acs’ ideas 
about, 291-301 , other tribes, 299 
n 3 4, impregnates ancestress 
of Anicliar clan, 25, similar 
cases 25 n 2, called to witness, 
64, prayer ond invocation, 70, 
215, 374, 377, 332. 383,384, 391, 
392.391, Itrahmaputra poisoned 
with dung of, by goose, 297, 
two suns seen, 255, aim’s mother, 
290, ideas of other tribes as to, 
219n 3, Btavmg of, 300, virtue 
in rising — , 300, bull as present 
to. 383 

Sunatfu, C and M, body cloth, 38 
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Sunan, wa;9t-clotJi of boj s, 35 
Simjfto, 11, head of mtnc/ien, 184, 
■weighing beam kept in liouso of, 
307 

Svnrjbftng, II, top, ]55 
jSunjmoil, C ginger, 125 
Svngpliu, II, wooden diali, OG 
Sungwar, tree, lover, m tale, tnbued 
as bed for Pongen, 318 
Svni, M, lime, 152 
Suphalanglam, J1 apron, 64 
Surgery, Aos’ efforts, 57, 68 150 
Siisu, or Chuchu Ymilang, 425, 427 
0, rearguard commander, 202 
Sutm, village founded, 8, certain 
customs originated ir>, 76 n 1 , 
same as Ao Slutzi, 427 
^kitvonjsu, 0, head taker a cloth, 37 
Su ongiu, C, sword bean creeper, 
378 

Sweet potatoes 120 
Sword of various tribes 02 n I 
Sword bean creeper, associated with 
fertility, various uses of, 116 n I , 
aa tug of war rope, 116, as 
tethering rope for eaondctal vie 
time, 373, 385 383, as collar, 
378, cut by Champichanglangb, 
and tale, 825 , aeeda hung round 
newborn calfa neck, 133, as 
hammer infirethair cutting 2C5, 
tluown to Aonjfaw6a, 230, m 
childrens games, 166, played 
bv women at itungretnmung, 220, 
played elsewhere, 156 n 2. 
roasted in ktfsun^ exorcising 238 

Tabus (see also Food tabus) ob 
served for fear of the dead, 144 
n 1 , pot making except to 
Changki women, 94, to epin 
tops between sowing and harvest, 
165 , to have any interconrse 
With hostile village, 207 , {larties 
to oath on skull to eat or drink 
each others food, 107, to use 
wood of tree struck by lightnmg. 
305, connected with Peoats 
of Mont, 257, 268, 371, 375, 
376, 377, 381, 383, 384, 387, 
393, 305, to take b^r’a flesli 
into certain villages, 408 n 1, 
Aos’ ideas ns to averting enects 
of breach of, 203, 2C4 

of men, tattooing or witness 

ing tattooing of girls 31. weav 
mg or Bpinnmg, 90, to ent with 
one with whom he lias blood 
feud, 145, to wear chillies as 
ear ornaments, 47, husband of 


pregnant woman, to repaint 
morung carvings, 75 
iTabus of pnests, who pcrformslenfen 
tut puridcation, 122 

of women, to enter morung, 

73, 74 , to embroider blue spots 
on lerigta, 34, 90 , basket work, 
99, 1(W, dye rod unless very 
old, 93, of wife, while husband 
on raid, 207 

Tahiti, possible linguistic connec 
Cions with Nagas, 215 n 1, 
belief in sun's power of impreg 
nation, 25 n 2 

Tai, culture, Shan Iiat, 41 n I 
* Xails,’ TTom as insignia of warrior, 
53. 54 

Taiyal, belief as to Path of the 
0oad, 227n 1 

Tajongnokslii, his wealth lauded m 
song, 329 

TakarJotpitu, C, cloth of honour, 36 
TakaCsh, ancestor of Yateru' clan, 20 
iaUnpusong, 0, path clearing core 
mony, 110 

Tamachang, clan, 13 
Tarrtarmn, C, ambush 202 
Tamm Ihiiroii^, 0, hat, 44 
Tamkhu C, circlets of bear’s hair, 44 
Tanilu, tradition of origin of m 
habitants, 9, 10, 13, wor with 
Mamsang, 200 

Tanunu), being said to cause 
ochpse (Dafla), 209 n 4 
Tamnanuneshi, hero lauded in 
song, 329 

Tampur, C, section of xuinden, 182, 
183, receives portion of Tsubu 
tang, 377 

Tamtazang, C, head of tampvr, ISZ 
Tamlmyemr, C, two senior members 
of tampur, 182 

Tonan^puba, 0, second spear in 
head taking, 204 

Taitecka, soul calling ceremony, 235 
Taneia, C and M, soul of humon 
Being 224 

Tanyba, M, berry used in dyeing, 93 
Tangkhul, tribe use dint and steel, 
101 n 2, belief es to tlueves 
after death, 229 n 2, keep 
buflaloea 78 n 1, as to snake 
and pregnant woman, 263 n 1 , 
tattoo marks os means of recog 
nition after death, 31 n 4, wear 
crystal ear omoment, 67 n 1 , 
distend the ’ears, 30$n 1 
TangLo, 3if, tree, sap used for 
. pamting cloths, 94 
Tangmo, 0, berry used in dyeing, 93 
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Tazjgsa, 2-12; languago allied to 
S Sangtama, 19 n 3 
TaTiffsfit, G anti M, tree, leavea used 
in dyeing, 03 

Tnnt.fiu, M, oircfea of bear'a Lair, 44 
Tanks, marriage of, 129 n 1 
Tapensasu, 0, cloth of honour, 36 
Taro, cuUi\ation anti use of, 125, 
pigs’ food, 133 

Tani, C, measure, height of man, 
399 

Tatar, councillor, 180, 243 
J’fltnrnunrfen.Baraeas mxndm, 162 
Talar Puhr, council of priests, 
receives presents, m connexion 
with mithan saenfleo, 376, 377, 
two oldest of, announce death 
of mithnn to sky folk, 380 
Talar itngr, IfiC, 243, in iaimrjrtm 
mxtng, 219 

Talari, councillors, ago group, 178 
Tattooing, among Aos, of women 
a pec^ianty, 1 , metliod de 
scrioed, 30 33 , women’s work, 
31 n 3] prohibited among 
Christians, 30 n 4; of men 
abandoned among Aos, 30, proc 
tued w other trima. 30 n. 1, 2 3, 
as means of recognition after 
death, 31 n 4,33n l.ofSangpur, 
2, of Cliongh khel, 26 
Taukok, river, enemies' teeth not 
worn south of, 62 n 3 
Tamki, Fijtan “golden age,’’ 103 

Taran^iibo, C, Tasanguba, C, head 
of tatangpur, 182 

Tazangpur, C, section ol minden, 
182, 183, receives portion of 
Uubuhng, 577 

Tazu»ht, Q, sweet potato, 120 
Tea, trade, in seed, 103, as substi 
tuts for rice beer. 147, for wine 
in Holy Sacrament (Chins), 4IC 
n 3 

Teeth, to dream of, falling out 
means death of near relation, 
293 , of enemies worn os insignia, 
by other tribes, 62 n 3, see also 
“ Enemy’s teeth ’’ 

Teknonymy, 270 n 3 
TemenenpuT, accursed people, use 
of terra prohibited, 283 n 1 
Temple, Sir R , on “ white ele 
phants,” 105 n 2 

Tetiing tnolxiL (name unable), child 
ish weakness, 269 ’ 

Tenfen, 0 and jl. ceremonial w* 
sowuig, ll4, 122 

Tenten mung, genna after (enten, IH 


TeraUia j/tta, 0 and if, eleventh 
month from harvest, 401 
Ternma, M. half eongli. 397 
Terfiu hii, Angami “ enemy's 
teeth, ' 52 n. 3 

Terolung, 0. cpintter songti, 307, 
of salt Or meat, a ilsy’s wage, 398 
Terolungralang, C! eighth of gangit, 
397 

Teru, M, measure, height of man, 
399 

TetenzuKyx, C. saka madhu. 147 
Tesiplienyn, Rengma village, two 
kliels, two languages, 82 n 2 
Telir. II, councillor of khel, 184 
Thado, tnbo, descent from two 
brothers, 14 n 1, tattooing, 
33 n 1 , shield, C5 n. 1 , leather 
work, 07 n 2, headhunting, 
200 n 2 ; method of mcreasuig 
population, 100 n 1 ; golden 
age. 108 n I , use of bull roarer, 
156 n I . bug expelling. 233 n 1 , 
aversion to snymg name, 270 n 2, 
dream mterpretation, 2S2 n 8, 
293 n 1 , do not expose their 
dead. 280 n 2 , distend the ear, 
308 n 1 , use of tops 163 n 1 , 
and lampur, 105 n 1 , 
aitea house to avoid spirits, 
86 it 1 , hunting dogs, buried, 
18 n, 135 n 2; sacrihce dog, 
16 n , views on European 
medicine, 24S, belief as to 
demon guards Path of the 
Dead, 227 n 1, markings on 
moon, 301 a 2, rainbow, 304 n 2, 
celts, 30C n I , regarding slow 
Ions, 296 n 1 , legend of cock 
bringing back the sun, 314 n 2, 
ot Doikaaipu, 318 n 1, of bud 
showing where water was, 19 n 1 
Thamba, M, tJiambu, C, tree with 
medicinal fruit, 149 
Thangmveht^hang yi, C, month 
after liarvest, 401 
Thanoknu, C, spear shaft, G4 
Thanu, O, cat, 135 
Thatch, laying of, 89, to dream of, 
presages death, 293 
Thatchmg grass, must be cut at 
dark of or a full moon, 87 , 
bnde's parents give — to bride 
groom, 273. property in, 189 
Tliatching palms, leaves may not 
foe cut for three years after 
apotia, 286; property m, 189 
Theft, punishment for, 194 
Thevoma, Angami clan, descent, 

44 n i 
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Angami genna, pesti 
lence expelling, 253 n 2 
Thief, delinttion of, andpunialiment, 
101. 194 n, I, 195 

Tfitnvin^, TJiado, tune when woeltl 
wa3 ovenvhelmed Vritb fire, etc , 
314 n 2 

Thirty da5 8, critical period after 
oath taking, 195, 106, 197, 

genna after third Feast of Merit, 
395 

Thongru, C, ear rod, 45 * 

Thom, extraction of, 150, in e\il 
sweeping broom 250 

brakes, as village defence, 72 

n 1 

Thread, spinning of, 91 , ofifired at 
corpse platform, 176, offered to 
tfunprem, 235, division of, to 
cose of divorce, 277, polled from 
cloth by chief mourner, 281, 
from 01 ery cloth in house taken 
in apotia av erting ceremony, 287 , 
of cloth kept by seller, 104, 241 
Tliree, offennge by threes, on 
death of hunting dog, 135; in 
ngriouUural ceremomos, 120. 123, 
m hya ceremomes, 236, 237 , m 
skull BTDcoruig ceremony, 387, 
in apotia averting, 287; perils 

— j ears' interval between Mong 
sen Feasts of Mont, 261, 262, 
duration of age group, 177. 

— days' genna for litter of 
puppies, 135, of old women after 
ofunoool.an,3S4, before mamsgo 
settle bride pnee. 273, couple stay 
in — mornings after marnago, 
272 , — girls attend bndo, 272 ‘ 

Threshing, 124 

Tfireshmg floor, preparation of, 
beliefs regarding, 121 
Thunder, stoiy of cause 303 
Tliungarr, Mlfage, 240 
Thiiptta, (b«ly bnuhing), cere 
mon>, 2C0, 381-3 
Tiboto Burman culture, nuthan as 
socMned with, 78 n J 
Tiger, flesh tabued, 144, 375 n 1 , 
ringing of, described, 130 , shields 
used, C5. tropping of, 139, 140, 
killing of, equal to taking a hea<l, 
140, disposal of body, 140, 196, 
kill of, unclean, 145, tabuwl to 
deacemUnt of person killed by, 
I4S, oath on skull of, 19Q, aaiJ 
to set ambush, 202. 203, soul 
of, attacks men. 240, as ‘ fa* 
miliar," 2t7 cl aeq ; haunts eer* 
tain Dim. 250-252, Chelujo'a 


tiger, 249, dininchnation toepesk 
of, 297 , thought to cause eclipses 
W trying to ent sun or moon, 300 
King of the tigers, his levee of 
“famihars, ’ 247, 248, children 
play at, 154, for girl to dream 
of, means a lover. 294 
7u, Polynesian efHgy for aou! to 
live la, 215 n 1 

Timor, tribes in, tlaun descent 
from sun, 25 n 2 

Tingujon, Philippine tribe, rice 
mortar, 84 n 1 , pot making, 
95 n 1 , play sword bean game, 
155 n 2, stones as giioidians 
against evil spirits, 201 n 2 
TtnQyer, 0, inorung works over 
soer, 180 

fTirtM, form of address for friend of 
eame phratry, 200 
Ttpehara, 0. side walls of house, 69 
Ttr, 0 and M, war Jeailer, 202 
T*ya, C and M, fnto or double, 215, 
216, suggested connection with 
Polynesian ($*, 215 n 1, Ao’s 
conception of, 223-226, death 
of mithan causes death of, 
224, 232, 259. 378, 391, sale 
bv of man's roithan soul 
causes death, 292, incompati 
bilily of a causa of divorce, 
224, 275. ms; cause illneos, 232, 
236, childlessness, 236, propitia 
tion of, 236-8, madieme man talks 
with, 245, dreama regarding, 
inlerprelPtl, 293. deceived by 
changcof name, 269, invoked at 
bull Bocriflce, 374, at body 
brushing, 382, at aluna ool on 
ceremony. 383, at mitlian sacri 
flee. 391 

Tiya kfilam, C and M, ceremony m 
' cure eickness, 330 
Ttya mec/iam, O and Sf, iiyng at 
vanonce, cause of divorce, 275 
Ttytp, 51, side walls of house, 89 
T*viprrp, SI, midnight 407 
7 lyting, M, front room, 84 
2'»yiin7sAi, 0, second pig given to 
Talar Pulir, 377 

Tobacco cultivation, 136, pro* 
paration of, smoking, 161 
Tobu, village, long daos made m, 

104 

Tolfiuny, M, second grade minehen 
members, 184 

TotAtivr idierntfor head of lolhung, 

184 

Tomla, formal fnend, 199, for 
V dutiM SCO tfist heading 
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Tongan, posa^Ua ]u}gu}at 2 a con* 
nectiona with Nagaa, 21S n 1 ' 
Tongbang, 0 and II, crystal oar 
ornament, 67 

Tonghongchung, 0, Tongbongmig 
tepchung, St, biggest typo of 
eiueld, 66 

Tmgla, M, centre house post, 88 
Sfon^Zu, O, assistant to head of 
council or wwyr, 180, 183, to 
priest, 221 

Tongmu, berry winch makes mouth 
water, 326 

Ton^i, 0 Tongpi, M, side post in 
house, 83 

Ton^n, C, centre house post, 83 
Tmglen, M, drum, 76 
Ton^ten tcalul., M, drum sprinkling 
ceremony, 208 

Tools, agricultural, 98, 120, potter’s 
95, woodworkers, 96, block 
smith g, 93 , basket maker’s, 100 
Tops, not spun while nee is grow- 
ing. 165. customs as to, else 
where, 155 n 1, spun at Ttun 
grtmmung and lAeJiabamung, 220. 
221 

Toradjas, Celebes, belief as to soul 
bemg small replica of body, 
321 n 1 

Tortoise, flesh tabued to women, 
and to husband during wiles 
pregnancy, 203, tale of quarrel 
with elephant, 312 
— — water, flesh as medicine, 149 
Totem, eating of, lo other tribes, 
17 n 2,21 n 1 

Totemism, clan names probably 
totenustJC, 21 , stronger amongst 
Aos tliau m other tribes, 27 
Toungtha, exposure of women’s 
breasts, 40 n 2 
Toys, 165 

Tr^e 103 6, selling of nee, 399, 
with Konyalis and Fhoms. 102, 
103, 104, Cbangs, 102. 103, 
Sangtams, 103, difficult^ and 
proms, lOG, — and xnisaionanes, 
423, 424 

Trance, medicine man’s, 230, de 
scribed, 245 

Trap, broken bamboo, 16, for big 
and small gamd, 139~41 , flsh — , 
142, noose traps for deer, 417 
Traqualr, Lord, effigy beheaded, 
242 n I 

Tree, mode of measuring, 399, 
special — for oatU-takmg, 198, 
— of fate before iloyottung't 
house, 229, 230, — lover in tale. 
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317, marked by Uya struck by 
lightning, use of wood tabued, 
305, • — • tops left uncut, iiisigma 
of wealth, no, as refuge of 
jungle spuits. 111 n 1 
Trumpets of buffalo horn, 167 
Ttaipuiffi, O, third pig siven to 
Tatar Putir.Sn ^ ^ 
Tsangpi, tale of, 56 
Tsangsotang Aiyir, don, 20, 23 
Tsawbwa, equivalents, 42 n 1 
Tsayatenyainung, 0 and JI, genna 
after occurrence of miracle, 255 
Tamgaki, village, trade m pan, 103 
Tttnginangpera.'O, wild mint, 245 
Tsitir, Chongh clan 13, tale of 
founding, 14, 16, Wonggen elan. , 
20, 23 , rights to ivory armlets, 6p 
Teitiyung, t&Ie of, 66 
Tadmungtemshi, most famous medi- 
erne man. 248 

Ttoktam tnolok, standard measure 
lot nee sales, 399 
Tsolap, 0, a cubit, 398 
Teangta, 0, leggings 55 
Ttfon^ lha (leggmgs price), term 
for mithan given by adopter of 
village or morung, 65 
Ttongltmig, 0, bell.^S 
Tsoo^songsemla, Shdutiswife, 16 
Tsopufen, C, “ rice dump ' measure 
of distance, 398 
Ttubaiig, ceding, 85 
Taubangtong, M, ceding beam, 89 
Taxtbulang, price of vulage spring,” 
pig given to Tatar. S77 
TauAemlting, M, rock at mouth of 
Brahmaputra, 303 
Tauchoku, 31, tail,” 63 
Taukmenatm tau, grape juice, use of 
word for flfroi quened, 416, 417 
Taulap, HI, a cubit, 393 
Taulep, M, rafter, 89 
Tsu’ma mesUba su, mithan s fore 
head covering clotli, 389 
TsQmak, stream, 131, 207 
Taiimar kvtur, domestic pigeon, 136 
Tatimatxha, II, sweet potato, 126 
Taunuirphuja HI, TtuniariAtcAi, C, 
Shan hat, 41 

Tatlmatau, 3f, fourth Feast of Hfent, 
396 

XsQngalar (water finders), name ap 
plied to Chami women, 19 
Taungt tsuka, HI, sunrise, 403 
Taungt taukhaditn, HI, sun rising 
jilace, the east, 397 
Teun^i wachen, sun setting place, 
the west, 397 

Taimgx vaogo, HI, sunset, 403 
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Irtforo reopmir. '’.A ni 
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", ',.1° mvobod. S97. o> •'ouso 
*,\e 222 ,. invocation to 

fig. jna Ma.^3.0. 

«one.^S17. 219. c.pecially «eU' o 
oiler relipoue eetemony. 75 n - 
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oiler rclipotia ceremony. - /punangunl-o, M. ««=“ ‘ 
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393 fnrcbotlo ‘I©***’ 

■^'oT^rrirOT^Vo other no'»" 
^,u BUckle, 2C8 

' llda«oo,,C.boj;..lo^’i^ .. 
Vtianohn, M, '* 

cluscl. 90 I'lOn 1 

TImI. “ wnlcr cros*. * »,« 

Uleer, ceremony 1® { 

Umbilical ©o"^* * 

' nre«?n.ntion ©J* 

lubcingburnt.-M „ 3:8 
Uncle, act* lor net to b» 

Unclean meets, or 

eaten. 110 I*-. ^ 

Ungma. 16. 105. lOT.^.,^ .pro.-. 

klicl orpimJAti^* ^ cere«x«^' 
105. 


291 

293 , duel i'*. "■ 

viord by missionaries 
3G7 . tlo also Spirits and Evil 
InOuences . 

g»un!7rfm»nin,Uancc. na 

Trvnffrrm sungruny, C, wdd mint. 

rjuirtmmujyg. cereroonj. d^ 

scT.b«l 219. tops spun at. loo. 
220 


Twnjson? C and M. dance, 15S 

Tsun-rji, C, liglitning. 305 

?r^rc 

^:S..nT<-v.b.cal re.b at 
mouth of llrehmaiutm. 303 
r*l*Ai. bamboo vratcr tube, thunga,^ 

T.alar. clan. 13, connection inth. 

'c. .Ucc t^_ cere 
jncniM outpulo s ulaKC. 3* ' 

Tuf^n. C. length of arm Irom 

»boulW, S'ja 

Tug-of war. at H®. I**. 
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129, ekdl m tiger ringing, 139 
prominence of, 176, burning of 
upper kliel, 193, lex iahontain 
193, divining epirita of, 195, 
onth on human skull 196, 
Uitngremtiiunij, performed after 
Longsa, 219, fraudulent medicine 
man of, 246 , “ familiar ” tigbra 
ringed, 249, 250 •. 

Ungr, village, 248, 427, mithlin 
kept m,d05, 383 t 

Vngr, O and jl, head of council, 
ISO, mtndrn, 183, Lidong, 186, 
(afar (see Talar'vngr), of pnesta, 

' 221, 243, village tluef trussed 
before house of, 194, standard 
nee measure kept m house of, 309 
Ungrkentempong, lioopoe, 44 n 1 , 
Ungrkenten}po)ig Untrong, M, sort 
of liat, 44 

Ungterok, sea Lungterok 6 
UngtBiri, Changki clan, 2b, alloweid 
to wear ear rods 46, ivory arm 
lets, 61 , head rings, 66 
Vngtrting, M, block oil seed, 125 
Ungungt$u C, bull roarer, 105 
Opongmet, SI, method of cooking 
tice, special custom regarding, 
m Limgkam, 143 

Umng iHtiuil., 5(, fence renamng 
festival, 72 

Uranjba lata, M, fence repairing 
month, 401 

Vrangkong, Fhom village, demands 
" plantain tree ’ 279 n I , 

poinsettias indigenous in, 127 
Utensds tlirown away after apotm, 
285 

Utipong, O, kmd of pipe, 151 

Vakandowfl, Fiji method of carry-' 
uig letters, 178 n 1 -• 

Venus, star, 302 

Village, the, 71 et seq , situation 
imd approaches, 71,, 72, 279, 
defences, 72 , morung, 73 (see 
nlsoMorung), drum 7C (see also 
Drum), description of, 80 83, 
the — the political umt, 17C, 
organization 177, 178 (see also 
Councils and Mtnden), punfica 
tion of, IfSB, 28G, adoption of, 
101, 102, to dream of lounilmg 
a new — presages death 293 
— — funds. 186, 194, Chmlian 
rontnhiiiions to 407, 408 

presents (see Presents) 

spring, description of, 83, 

ilronm of rodigging preeogos bum* 
per cro{>3> 293, ceremonial bath 
K K AO NAOAS 


mg at. 25'!, 201,'' 2b0, 375, 376, 
cure of ulcers at, 260, gram amt 
meat put. into — to bewitcli 
criminals who rinay drink, 242, 
bear s penis .bone placed in, 
100 n I , sacrificial mithan made 
to dnnk at, 389, tho pneo of, 
377 , 

•Villages, drf s-eustoms vary in, 36 
36, 39, 69, 60, foundeil by 
women, 8 large — as settlers of 
disputes, 194, general Menvation 
of name, 71 . ^ ^ 

IVa, tribe, Imk between Nagas and 
Khasis, 72 n 1, use log drums, 
76 n 1 , ^connection between the 
deadcndfertihty, 81 n 2, theorj 
of head hunting 200 n, 3 , liead 
posts 262 n 2, tale of gourd 
OMgin, 20 

Wage a day s, m salt or meat, 398, 
in nee, 400 

11 alapebimg, 0 ' and M, child a 
aliield, 161 

UaUnmuUiung, M.kind of pipe, 151 
Wahngr, Mongsen clan, 20, rights 
as to ivory armlets, 60 
Walls of house 89,00 
W'alnut, leaves as fish poison, 141 
W'amaken or WimOkan, village, 
428 

)l awjUl, 0 ond M, triangular trap, 
140 

War, 200, commencing and con 
eluding, 207, pitched battles, 
202, 219, small casualty list, 
209 , see aloO Head hunting 
'War leader. 202, dnision of 
trophies by, 204, ot mangko 
tarongtolok ceremony, 264 
irnrwfepSniw;, C, If arumuiym, Hf, 
pestilence killing ceremony 263 
Waroraung village 9 23, 107, 217, 
2SI, 423, first Changki then 
Mongsen villoge, 11, took 
tribute from villiigcs on Chap 
vukeng, 176, sacred boulder 
near, 189, stones as uitness of 
peace, V 207, still nt war uith 
Cliungtia, 207 , leopard woman 
, of, 249 
, Wari>, 02 

Warrior, may acquire ft “familiar," 
247 n 2, dog killpil at ilontli of, 
278, womor’s sfinres of meat, 
13S , leader of pig ringers, must 
come of long lino of, 137, boo 
also Insigma, Head hunting, and 
Itaid 
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iVasltmg ceremoiiial, of fonond 
party, 2S1, of compdiiiona of 
^man dymg npotJa, 2SS, «.o also 
Bathing . 

Wasp, soul roappoara i», 22fi n 3 
Watatif}, Q, nilgo polo of corpao 
platform of irutfian Bocnficer, 
280 

Water, first shown by bulbul, con 
nection of Charm clan with, ID, 
prohibited on threshing floor, 121 , 
conneolion with the dead, 121, 
122, not an Ao haverago, 14G, 
- drunk at oath taking, 107 ,t)iTovrn 
about nt death, 278, olfered to 
soul of dead man, 281, 282, 
tiirorm on lirunslim^ 280, of 
offending village or raorung as 
cure for illness from gossip, 240, 
poured on. head ot Bacnficml 
-victim, 258, 259. 373, 374 380, 
ceremonial uso of fresh after 
bull Sttcnffco, 370 , , monsuremont 
of depth of, 399, supptj of 
MUacca, 83,* of field woiKcrs, 128 
IVatcr bootloi warns Liciiaba of 
danger, 22Q 

^\oter^ole, changes into fish, 2J7 
11/iyn nnrtt, M, child s oar oma 
ment, 47 

11 oyanilif M, liombiU foathor, 45 
Wealth, oven distribution of, 84, 132,. 
113,100, see also Insignia 
capons, CO-CO, drying — winch 
caused wound, ICO, 200, of 
rompaiuOns, 0! man dying apolia. 
abandoned, 284 
11 easel, flc«h in modiono, 149 
IVeatlier connection with stones, 
129 n 1, 131. 132. 107. 218. 
ceremonies to obtain line wcatfier, 
132, 218 

Heaving 90 92, tabued to men. 
00, deBcribed 92, not prohibited 
when husband la on will 207" 
Weaving sword, 92, dead hurl at 
Jloyoteungs tree, 230, shy 
lOiUs-; JhlT 

11 cdding see Marriage 
11 ceding, importanco of, ceremonies 
connected with, 120 ct eefi 
11 ere tiger and leopard 217-53 
Host. sun setting piacn," 3J7, 
unlucky «.Iirei.tion 372 
11 liidah, eat dogs, 17 n 2 
IITiiflen repanling choNMiig of clay 
m South America, 162 n I 
11 hito anfg, tabued as food for 
women. 145 

11 hife, bviH or cow for nnilian 


‘sacrifice, 389, no — feathers on 
sacrillcui) cocjf, 23b, 217 
llliorls, of linir, importanco of, in 
sacnflcutl boast, 103, 388 
IVkIohb, hovels of, 80, 81, sub 
sistcnco allowanco of, 169 tt 1. 
190, young — visited by bucks, 
220 

Wife, wears insignia, for honours 
gamod by husband, 39, 40 , ilaify 
round ot, ICO, 213, conduct 
whdo liusbiuvl on raid, 207 , pro 
lectod by tier clan, 211, 212, 
coinploconcy of, position of, 
trodes, 213, in Fcaat of Merit, 
213, 257, 268, 269, 2b0, 2C1, 370 
70, 360, 383 390, 395, wifes 
roception of head taker, 204 , 
cohabitation with.prolnbitodafter 
Lull srtcnfico, 387, after third 
1 oast of ifent, 305 
IV 1 R 9 , 44 

Will, cannot override custom, 190 
Wind, punishOB fiiiso oath, 197. 
broach of amiiiiy, 231 , controlleil 
by Lxchaba ceremony, 322, (ale 
of cause of, 303 • 

Wmiiowiiig fan 124, earned m 
bndotH procession, 274 
’-Witchcraft, 241, 242 
WoUm hdl. Land of tho Deoil 
under, 227 , to dream of travel 
line towards, presagtsdciith, 203, 
miolk tales, 314, 316 
Women, position of, 211~1C, 
founders of villogcs, represented 
lit Knbza council, 8, hair 
drossing, 29, appenronee, 30, 
tattooing, 1, 20, 30 33, ear 
I icrcing, 31, 35, drew 39, 40. 
41,43, ornaments 43,65, care 
fill dressing of, Ibl, chew day, 
l52 tewanl head taker, 54, do 
not join m Al(Kit«u dance, 119. 
may own land, may not inherit 
property, 180, frwloin before 
mamugo, 212, tiehiiviour after, 
jIIT, ibwiklidusoi’ I’l’i' iT -(‘j*, 

<0 cooking for odiers tabued loot) 
I4S, heirs, 100, watch fiend cere 
momoB, 204 , "—'b work tndooitig 
31 n 5, spinning and weaving. 
00. funeral load an! corpse 
platform of. 41. 231. progress 
to Land of tho Deii<!, 230, — and 
children shut iii houses during 
epidemio slaying ceremony, 25J 
Hood, the dead lumod into, 211 
Mood work, OG, -carving, moll oils 
and tools. 90 , on raorung posts. 
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7^. J>rt. on |)»5t9. 8<f, 

cr<v5s<*ortn>, 3W 
\Vwf. U2 

Wororo, Llioirt cliiii, on;;m, ]4 
Wotjivlol ommv, corimony nt 
Itcivl liTo, 20H 

Uoiiodii, Ao mnolira tur. HO, 150, 
JOfl 

Ifojti »u/n«, C, cliiira «ir ontn* 
jiirtif, 47 

Wonikntnr, clnii. 13, jilimlry wn- 
rrrtaln. It: tuttinf-m in. 37; 
rrfiiitwl (loiioen: from (lornlni), 
0 I) 2. 14, 145; Itcs-Ii of ImniHIl 
MliDOii to, 145 

IPo iimAf, 0, honiljill fmll»cr, 45 
It It, M. (■fniTiiiKiii, too 
Uni, Knijo Kotif^Mi %>IIi>,;cV<|ifnn 
truvio Ml, 03 

Xjlofilionrrt, |*ct.«liAr to Ao% |; 
itr© IMiRU. 

Y uliAjKil clmninl for rt<jnctltict, I34. 

VflcJMjn, ulJns©. not tPoil«»lm .4<», 
2s ww»r Ixmr'H liMioi 
47| linrifi (<> l•k»IU. 305, 

human ofli^ lu, 305, HtMol m 
Mn^, 3J'', ({infixt, 333, amt of 
«««, noi nlLanin-', indin*^ In 
Cli'itis’li, 313 , lutvl inker H tAltoo 
mnrkx, JO n Is'Oefortt Clia«K% 
(50 n 1 

yoifuiml/iUtKj, M, nlxtut 4 pjn . 403 
Vnehnng:, \illnfie, 423 ** 

if, ceremony to euro 

ulcorx, 250 

C, I’tiX/e. JI, loiivra in 
UoB l.iio niro. IM 
1 <tti 3 ?nfi 7 , Jf, Inti of il\reoil, ffl 
YanBrniin nier, 223n 2 
l'(iti7rioi, 51. li'ir in loom 02 
I'oti^non Jt, clotli of honour. 

38 

l’otiifn«n 7 *tJ, M, cloth of honour, 
3il, 18 

yanyfuuffi, 51, Rhnllkv 02 
ynriniclinnp, tnlo repnnling, 23 

C, pf'in(, stalk at«il hy 
(nt( 0 (.>cri’. 32; herriun tnb(ic<l 
nflor o;»ofwtior?, 31 
Aariln, iiwtitiiUtl lu((i>uing. 32, 
llrsl ponmletl rico lOS 
I'nnnit. fonrih an<l fifth (lajit of 
J/<«*ii, 1I« 

J’li/rtir, cliin, 13; tnlo of origin, JO, 
near emhroi lenx] skirta nnil 
head ringx, 50; thereforo deny 
Ctiami ngin, SO, 57 


J'tifr, O, twoliif tfay nf A/ooMI. 110 
Yulnimpli, III tnldof .\h|<iuliar, 22 
Ycnr, Ao division of, 400, tOi , 
3rc««t, milking of, m-tionniJ fcnialo 
mkiw, 14Q 

IVtijito, >1, huly love, 200 ' ” , 

• IVnyor, M.npc KTO'tP, 177 
yj. neo Iwcr. HO 

l'» tiut, C,"‘iiioon waning,” last 
f|H»rtcr of moon. 40J 
l'» rtm, C, lust night of incxtn, 402 
lV«i/ir, iiiiidhii iiirriois(. Ifif 
yittmuiij rill, sucoiiil day of huff 
eostrillit*, 371 •• 

i'l/n Inhi, If, evirfj iloia of tnonn, 

ioj_ : - 

I'litt yi, C, mght of now moon, 402 
1 ututL, C, nttuok l>y day, 203 
Yini.ikong;'oxfii»ct viffago, 2f1 
YimchehkiJitan^, YimLhcnkimiing, . 

villiRo. 42S ^ • »■ 

Yiinrh<*n< har, Mungwn clan, 20, 22, 
_,-111 , coimi'eiitiU nith‘.\hi< 0 rluir, 
22: nghl* n\ tu hor> nnhirta: 

„ 5t>. dosTltonh Inbitoil, 115: iiso 
of ah, 17J 

YiwtiAi, flAniLir<l.l«ul.(l ini'iuaire 
for mio of niT, J'Jli 
.y»mr5if/p, C uml M. lo enii « man 
into )oiir villnge and murder 
him. 203 

rfmi'ir/i* luirii, drungo plumes, 47 
I'lmf/ii. M. sliindnrd nco inoa<itr> 
ing flasket, 400 

I'tua-af.imdii, U, viltiigo ceremony 
for goisi of crops, 2**4 
yiintany, U. prito of vjllape" pig 
given lo Talar, 377 
Ytmliah, C, Ihinl performiinco of 
mithntt Bncrillre, 3St 
I'lmAjay, Cnnd 3f, leas© i-ckI, B2 
5 tmnntangixing, hero landed In 

ivnig, n<i 

1 iwi/wiiy ftiirii, C, rnnnii, I2G 
J MHprM, fif, Ao ncesflo, 02 
S'mipnkyinilia. dog;^l hy leopartl, 

251 

YimMiiigjicrnng. man lo whom flic 
hulhiil Hhowwl natcr, 10 
I’lmsingaiigi’ii. corrupt jiidgo of 
Ungma. 102, 1'I3 

i irtoMfa/rlrnnff, V and M, cbal 
iniigra fniit, 151 

Yimsungr. clan, 11, IJ, chief clan 
of I'ongtn phratrj, f4: claim 
coiim's.tion with Charir, lH.'tO, 
nijhtn aa lo 7 otoWoipMii cloth, 

30; dog flesh tiihuol, 145, Vn(jr 
eJChonjii mnulcn, eliould ho of, 

183 
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TimtilabzaJx, adopter of Kiding 
men, propdiatetl. 288 
Yimtiren. lUod of breaking custom, 

37 

Yimtiwati finder of arenJwny, 290 
Yiratstingrr tribe, eoul attracting 
device, 223 n 2; fights with 
Sernas, CO n ,l 

Timungl'ikchu},., M, fertility and 
purification ceremony, 264 
1 tnwtmff M, Jiead tree, 81 
Yimrunjtune, M, peace Btonea 82 
ytiiffac/ifr, C, lody loie, 200 
riuffor, C. Bge group, 177 
Finf*ui[/ nnrit, AI, ear ornament, 47 
l'ipc?ie«, M, bedstead, 85 
Ytpra, M, Yipro C, basket maker a 
spike, 100 

Fiptoiiff Uk, M 1 tptong'Uiangfcam 
C, necklace, insignia of wives and 
daughters of mithan sacrtficer, 
68 

3 tjAomr, 0, * madhu pounders, ’ 
372. 375 

Tif(t, 0, month, 401 
Ftfa ilo b, 0, women a dance 169 
Ytkt iiontep, 0, full moon, 402 
Yong village, not treated as Aos, 2. 
\achain dialect apoken m 333, 
Pliom and Konyak blood in, 333, 
treacherous betrayal of Chaoga 
to Yaclrntn, 66 n 1 
Yongunsen, see Yongyimsen 


Tonymen, C and M, heart nng, 43, 
63 

Yotujmen rii M, S'cfwjmcn ettnyt, 0, 
bcaaa clintns worn at dances by 
women, 67, 

Yougiiien^inng C, bnss necklet, 48 
Yottgmiremsu, C ami At, cloth of 
honour, 36 
Yongpur, clan, 13 
Yongyimsen, village, 71, 231, 428, 
“big bag of wild pig, 139, froudu 
tent meilicme man, 24b, mocking 
song, 331 

Yongjun>i, village. Ibid Of buried 
daos, 62 

Y'aabel, Path of tlio Dead, found in, 
227 n 1 

\uclu, Indians rjoim sun ongin, 
. 2»n 2 

1 Iliya. C and M purlins 89 
rimjlunolillnni, 0, village cere 
mony for good of crops 264 
Yulsu, villagn, in aoD^i 326 ^ 

Zawlbuk, Lusliai, Bachelors’ Ball, 
73 n 2, 180 n 2 

Ztki sciia no, C, aboui 10 p xn , 403 
Zulaiu, M, apevial head taker a 
cloth. 38 

2vnyyi, C, cucumber, 123 
Zupantu, 0, special head taker s 
cloth, 38 

Zuto-ju C, “ tml," 63 



